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The  present  work  was  first  printed  and  issued  in  Paris  in  1835,  with  the  title,  “ Sur  L’Homme,  et  le 
Developpement  do  ses  Facultes,  par  M.  A.  Quetelet,  Secretaire  Perpetuel  de  I’Academie  Koyale  de 
Bruxelles,”  &e.  &c.  (2  volumes  8vo.)  Previous  to  its  appearance,  the  author  had  attained  a high  reputa- 
tion among  men  of  science,  being  distinguished  peculiarly  by  the  cautious,  accurate,  and  comprehensive 
character  of  all  liis  reseai-ches,  and  by  his  skill  and  acumen  in  applying  the  important  science  of  numbers 
to  every  subject  wliich  he  investigated.  The  treatise  “ Sur  L’Homme”  brought  him  a large  accession  of 
well-merited  fame.  It  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  apply  the  art  of  calculation  to  the  social  movements 
of  the  human  being,  and  to  examine  by  it  his  moral  anatomy,  with  the  view  of  detecting  the  real  sources 
and  .amount  of  the  evils  amder  which  he  labours,  and,  ulteriorly,  of  remedying  them  when  known.  Of  the 
nature  of  the  remarkable  truths  developed  by  M.  Quetelet,  it  would  not  be  proper  here  to  speak ; nor  is  it 
necessary,  as  the  work  itself  will  sufficiently  indicate  and  explain  them.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  treatise  over  the  whole  of  continental  Europe,  through  criticisms,  republications,  and 
translations,  has  been  very  great.  Eully  convinced  of  its  value,  Messrs  Chambers  gladly  embraced  a 
proposal  which  was  made  to  them  to  publish  an  English  translation,  and  to  present  it  in  such  a form  and 
at  such  a price  as  might  be  most  calculated  to  promote  its  diffusion  throughout  all  sections  of  the 
community. 

On  learning  that  a British  edition  was  in  progress,  M.  Quetelet  came  forward  in  the  most  handsome 
manner,  and  proffered  a new  preface,  which  accordingly  is  presented  here  in  a translated  form.  In  this 
composition,  the  object  of  the  author  has  been,  at  once  to  defend  his  treatise  from  objections  brought 
against  it  subsequently  to  the  issue  of  the  original  Parisian  edition,  and  also  to  point  out  in  what  manner 
he  intended,  in  his  projected  continuations  of  the  work,  to  follow  up  and  elucidate  the  prmciples  already 
laid  down  by  him.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  the  majority  of  readers,  that  he  has  most  ably  defended 
his  views  and  estimate  of  the  physic.ol,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualities  of  man,  witlf  their  results  upon  his 
position  in  society.  He  has  refuted  the  objections  brought  against  his  mode  of  reasoning ; and  has  cleared 
himself  of  the  charge  of  being  either  a materialist  or  a fatalist.  He  shows,  also,  that  he  is  no  theorist  or  system- 
maker,  but  simply  wishes  to  arrive  at  truth  by  the  only  legitimate  way,  namely,  the  examination  of  facts 
—the  incontrovertible  facts  furnished  by  statistical  data.  Lastly,  he  conveys  the  important  information, 
that  the  experience  of  every  additional  year,  since  the  first  publication  of  his  treatise,  proves,  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  the  accuracy  both  of  his  statistical  tables  and  the  inferences  founded  upon  them. 
His  .section  on  crime,  in  particular,  however  startling  it  m<ay  have  appe.ared  to  the  world,  has  been 
sho\vn,  by  fresh  statistical  information,  to  merit  credit  in  every  particular.  On  these  accounts,  the  pub- 
lishers are  confident  that  the  prefatory  matter  with  wliich  they  have  been  favoured  by  the  distinguished 
Belgian  philosopher,  will  be  felt  by  the  public  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  present  edition. 

It  seems  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  present  translation  has  been  effected  under  the  .able  superin- 
tendence of  Dr  E.  Knox,  E.E.S.E.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Erench  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  Edinburgh ; and  that  the  work,  in  its  passage  through  the  press,  has  been  indebted 
to  the  editorial  care  of  Mr  Thosias  Smibert,  who  has  also  translated  the  manuscript  preface  of  M.  Que- 
telet. Considering  its  native  value,  and  these  acquired  advantages,  the  publishers  present  it  with  the 
confident  hope  that  it  will  form  a valuable  addition  to  the  philosophical  literature  of  their  country. 


Edinburgh,  November  5,  1841. 
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PREFACE  OF  M.  QUETELET, 


DllAWN  UP  EXPRESSLY  POR  THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION  OP  IIIS  WORK  ON  JIAN. 


The  plan  which  lias  heen'pursued  by  me  in  the  com- 
position of  this  work,  is  a vast  and  comprehensive 
one.  It  was  therefore  natural,  that,  before  drawing 
up  a scciucl  to  it,  I should  endeavour  to  learn  the 
iipinions  of  competent  persons  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  my  researches,  and  the  mode  of  execution  which 
had  been  adopted  in  my  treatise.*  But  in  presenting, 
as  it  were,  only  the  vestibule  of  the  edifice,  I might 
justly  entertain  fears  lest  sufficient  light  had  not  been 
cast  on  the  matter,  and  lest  I should  not  have  been 
able  to  make  it  clear  how  all  the  portions  of  the  vast 
whole  were  to  arrive  at  agreement  and  consistency 
among  themselves.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  struck 
me  that  I could  not  do  better  than  show,  by  particu- 
lar examples,  in  what  manner  it  is  expedient  in  gene- 
ral to  proceed  in  this  line  of  inquiry,  and  in  what 
light  I viewed  the  analysis  of  man,  under  the  triple 
relations  of  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties. 

The  development  of  the  three  examples  which  I 
have  chosen,  will  themselves  give  birth  to  as  many 
works,  the  materials  of  which  I am  collecting  with  all 
the  activity  and  speed  that  other  engagements  inci- 
dental to  my  position  will  permit.  Wliilst  waiting  till 
I can  terminate  these  labours,  I have  deemed  it  right 
to  give  here  an  indication  of  them,  and  this  will  afford 
me,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  of  clearing  up 
some  points  in  my  published  treatise,  which  may  have 
been  imperfectly  understood. 

As  regards  the  physique  of  man,  subjects  of  research 
are  not  wanting ; but,  besides  that  many  of  these  sub- 
jects— as,  for  example,  that  of  population — have  fre- 
quently been  discussed,  and  by  men  of  great  ability, 
thej’^  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  all  equally  suited  to 
the  end  which  I propose  to  attain ; some  are  even 
complicated  by  their  intimate  dependence  on  moral 
phenomena,  and  these  I wish  to  steer  clear  of  as  far  as 
possible.  The  interest  excited  by  the  first  researches 
into  the  growth  of  the  human  bemg,  and  the  happy 
applications  made  of  them  in  England,  determined  my 
choice  of  a subject,  leading  me  to  direct  attention  to 
the  proportions  of  the  human  frame  at  different  ages, 
and  the  causes  which  modify  them.  The  subject  ap- 
pertains at  once  to  science  and  the  fine  arts  ; and  my 
relations  in  society  permitted  me  to  count  upon  the 
assistance  of  men  of  enlightenment,  who  i)romised  to 
co-operate  with  me  in  my  inquiries. 

The  study  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  frame 
was  carried  very  far  by  the  Grecian  artists,  but  they 
have  left  us  no  other  monuments  of  their  knowledge 
than  those  admirable  works  of  sculpture,  which  the 
moderns  regard  to  this  day  as  models,  and  to  which 
tliey  resort  fur  their  finest  inspirations.  The  principal 
artists  of  the  era  of  the  revival  of  letters,  such  as  Leon 
Baptista  Alberti,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Albert  Durer,  with  many  others  who  comprehended 
what  art  ought  to  borrow  from  science,  felt  the  ncccs- 

* Tho  work  upon  Man  was  published  at  Paris  in  lu  tlio 
year  following,  a copy  of  it  was  printed  at  Urusscls  ; and,  in  lllKI, 
Dr  Riecke  gave  a Ciennan  translation  of  the  work,  enriched  with 
notes.  The  Rriissels  copy  was  published  without  luy  participa- 
tion, and  indeed  against  my  will ; such  was  not  tho  case  with  tho 
Oernuan  version,  concerning  which  I had  comnumicatious  with 
J)r  Riceke. 


sity  of  resorting  to  observation,  in  order  to  rebuild  in 
some  sort  the  ruined  monument  of  ancient  artistical 
skill.  They  studied  nature  in  a philosophical  manner ; 
sought  to  strike  out  the  limits  within  which  they 
ought  to  confine  themselves  in  order  to  be  truthlike, 
without  taking  away  from  each  age,  and  one  maj’’ 
say  from  any  passion,  its  individual  character ; and 
from  those  profound  studies  which  kept  them  ever 
before  the  face  of  nature,  they  deduced  original  views 
and  new  models,  destined  to  distinguish  for  ever 
that  celebrated  age.  The  proportions  of  the  human 
body  did  not  alone  attract  their  attention  ; anatom}', 
perspective,  and  chemistry,  formed  parts  of  their 
studies ; nothing  was  neglected ; and  some  of  these 
great  .artists  even  gained  for  themselves  a first  place 
among  the  geometers  of  then.'  day.  Their  successors 
have  not  devoted  themselves  to  such  serious  studies, 
and  hence  it  so  frequently  happens  that  they  are  re- 
duced to  content  themselves,  either  with  copying  from 
those  who  went  before  them,  or  with  working  after 
individual  models,  whose  proportions  they  modify 
according  to  mere  caprice,  without  having  any  just 
or  proper  ideas  of  the  beautiful. 

It  would  be  an  error,  doubtless,  to  suppose  that 
science  makes  the  artist ; yet  it  lends  to  him  the  most 
powerful  assistance.  In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
it  within  due  limits ; and  I shall  even  freely  admit, 
that  Albert  Durer,  in  his  work  upon  the  proportions  of 
the  human  frame,  has  imparted  to  it  a certain  scien- 
tific dryness,  which  lessens  its  utility.  One  finds 
there  more  of  the  geometer  than  the  .artist,  and  the 
geometer,  moreover,  such  as  he  was  at  a time  when 
it  had  not  yet  been  discovered  how  much  the  rules  of 
style  enhance  the  value  of  scientific  works,  and,  above 
all,  of  those  which  appertain  at  the  same  time  to  the 
domain  of  the  fine  .arts. 

After  the  example  of  Leon  Baptista  Alberti,  whom 
he  followed  closely  in  the  order  of  time,  Albert  Durer 
commences  by  stating  the  divisions  of  the  body,  in 
parts  or  proportions  of  the  total  height  taken  by  him 
as  unity.  Changmg  afterw.ards  his  measure  of  pro- 
portions, he  t.akes  as  amity  the  size  of  the  head,  and 
assigns  successively  the  proportions  of  sever.al  in- 
dividuals, giving  them  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  even 
ten  heads  of  height  [or,  in  other  words,  a body  cor- 
responding to  the  measurement  of  so  many  heads]. 
The  scale  thus  formed  by  him  has  been  received  into 
aU  studios  ; and,  without  reverting  rcry  often  to  the 
measurements  which  their  predecessors  had  taken 
from  nature  or  from  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  artists 
have,  for  tho  most  part,  bound  themselves  down  to 
follow  a blind  routine.  Noble  exceptions,  however, 
have  presented  themselves.  Nicholas  Poussin,  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  whom  the  arts  have  pro- 
duced, took  care  to  correct  and  regulate  by  the  antique 
the  proportions  which  Leon  Baptist.a  Alberti  and 
Albert  Durer  had  given  from  the  living  model.  At 
a later  period,  also,  some  labours  have  been  under- 
taken on  this  subject;  and  I m.ay  mention,  in  p.articu- 
lar,  those  of  the  sculptor,  Shadow  of  Berlin. 

My  aim  has  been,  not  only  to  go  once  more  through 
the  task  of  Albert  Durer,  but  to  execute  it  also  on  an 
extended  scale.  The  German  artist  had  his  art  ex- 
clusively in  view,  and  confined  himself  to  the  obscr- 
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ration  and  exhibition  of  man  when  fully  developed, 
and  at  an  age  when  he  presents  himself  under  the 
most  advantageous  forms.  In  order  to  keep  faithfully 
by  the  plan  which  I had  chalked  out,  1 have  viewed 
the  individual  from  the  hour  of  his  birth ; 1 have 
sought  to  determine,  for  that  epoch,  the  different  rela- 
tions of  bulk,  subsisting  between  the  various  parts  of 
his  frame ; and  to  ascertain  how  far  these  relations 
become  modified  during  his  development,  what  they 
are  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  in  what  position  they 
remain  up  to  the  instant  of  decay.  It  is  only  by  long 
and  laborious  study,  and  by  the  comparison  of  a vast 
number  of  individu.als,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  correct  average  proportions  for 
each  age,  and  in  settling  the  limits  betwixt  which 
they  can  be  made  to  vary,  without  ceasing  to  be 
accurate  aud  faithful  to  nature — our  first  and  great 
guide  in  this  difficult  study. 

If  the  inquiry  into  the  average  bodily  proportions 
be  of  high  importance,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  type 
of  beauty  in  the  arts,  not  less  great  is  the  interest 
attached  to  the  subject  of  the  Umits  within  which 
variations  of  them  must  be  kept,  in  order  not  to  shock 
the  taste,  and  in  order  to  retain  the  means  of  giving 
character  to  individual  forms,  of  shadowing  forth 
strength,  grace,  and  dignity  of  figure,  aud  of  preserv- 
ing to  art  that  variety  which  constitutes  its  principal 
charm.  Although  artistical  limits  will  tilways  be  less 
extended  than  the  natural  limits,  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  by  the  term  natoal  Umits,  I understand 
those  within  which  the  human  proportions  may  varjq 
not  only  without  constituting  deformities  and  mon- 
strous aberrations  from  nature,  but  also  without 
wounding  the  eye  by  a want  of  harmony. 

In  order  that  the  taste  maybe  satisfied,  it  is  necessary 
to  present  to  it  a whole  of  which  it  can  seize  readily  all 
the  parts,  and  mark  their  relations  of  bulk.  But  what 
are  the  natural  Umits  spoken  of?  They  are  doubtless 
difficult  to  establish ; nevertheless,  every  one  has  <an 
idea  of  them,  more  or  less  ejfact,  which  he  carries  with 
him  in  his  decisions.  It  is  to  determine  these  in  a 
more  precise  manner  that  our  endeavours  ought  to  be 
directed.  “ This  statue  is  beautiful,”  people  will  say ; 
but  they  wiU  agree  in  finding  that  the  arms  are  too 
long.  Without  such  a defect,  it  would  have  possessed 
more  grace.  The  defect,  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
constitute  a monstrosity,  not  even  an  anomaly ; it  may 
be  conceived  to  exist  in  nature,  and  even  without  dis- 
pleasing the  taste ; but  it  wounds  the  eye  in  a work  of 
art,  open  to  more  severe  rules  of  judgment. 

In  order  to  discover  to  what  extent  tastes  and  forms 
might  vary  in  different  countries,  I hav^e  endeavoured 
to  compare  the  proportions  of  the  models,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  artists  of  Paris,  Rome,  Belgium,  and 
other  places,  united  the  most  perfect  graces  of  form ; 
and  I have  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  variety  of 
opinion  exists,  in  different  places,  regarding  what  they 
concurred  in  terming  the  beautiful.  Changes  of  bodily 
proportions  characterise  nations  to  a much  smaller 
degree  than  differences  in  physiognomical  expression, 
in  delicacy  and  suppleness  of  members,  and  in  ease, 
greater  or  lesser,  of  gait — all  of  them  qualities  modified 
singularly  by  education,  climate,  and  habitudes. 

Nor  am  I to  confine  myself,  in  my  extended  inquiry, 
to  the  comparison  of  actual  models,  estimated  as  types 
of  the  beautiful ; I propose  also  to  unite  my  results  to 
those  which  artists  left  to  us  at  the  revival  of  the  arts, 
and,  above  all,  to  what  we  can  gather  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  on  this  point,  from  a study  of  their 
works.  These  comparisons,  I conceive,  will  present 
hints  interesting  to  history  and  art ; they  will  prove 
of  not  less  importance  to  the  natural  history  of  man. 
Analogous  labours,  undertaken  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  would  enable  us  to  appreciate  all  that 
distinguishes  race  from  race,  and  to  discover  the  rela- 
tive points  of  bulk  most  liable  to  variation;  they 
would  also  furnish  for  the  future  valuable  elements  of 
comparison,  not  yet  possessed  by  science. 


All  the  sciences  tend  necessarily  to  the  acquirement 
of  greater  precision  in  their  appreciations.  Tlie  study 
of  diseases,  and  of  the  deformities  to  whieli  they  give 
place,  has  shown  tlie  benefit  derivable  from  corporeal 
measurements,  efiected  under  enlightened  views ; but 
in  order  to  recognise  whatever  is  an  anomaly,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  to  have  established  the  type  con- 
stituting the  normal  or  healthy  condition.  In  order 
to  be  of  use  to  science,  I have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  direct  my  researches  in  a particular  manner  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  chest,  wliich  seem  most  fre- 
quently to  merit  consideration  in  the  state  of  illness ; 
and  the  same  region  is  the  one  where  the  greatest 
malformations  are  most  often  to  be  observed. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  human  head  merit 
equally  our  serious  attention,  serving,  as  they  do  at 
this  day,  for  a basis,  so  to  speak,  of  a new  science. 
One  of  the  individuals  whose  writings  have  spread 
the  greatest  interest  respecting  the  study  of  phreno- 
logy, Mr  George  Combe,  addressed  to  me,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  on  Man,  the  following  words,  which 
I shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  here,  on  account  of  the 
ingenious  hints  which  they  convey  on  the  subject 
under  consideration : — “ Allow  me  to  observe,  that  I 
desire  much  to  see  the  physiology  of  the  brain  made 
the  basis  of  such  investigations,  because  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  size,  quantity,  and  proportions  of  the 
brain  in  individuals,  have  an  influence  over  the  de- 
velopment of  their  faculties,  which  is  fundamental — 
that  is  to  say,  the  brain  determines  the  strength  and 
the  bent  of  the  natural  dispositions,  and  also  the  kind 
and  degree  of  the  intellectual  capacity ; and  all  exter- 
nal influences  merely  direct  these  to  certain  objects 
in  preference  to  others,  excite  them  to  action,  or  im- 
pede their  manifestations,  but  without  changing  the 
primitive  character.  Criminals,  for  instance,  have 
the  animal  organs  largely  developed,  and  those  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  or  at  least  the  moral, 
deficient;  and  the  causes  of  the  regularity  in  the 
number  of  crimes  wiU  be  found  in  the  causes  which 
produce  a given  number  of  defective  brains  annual!}' ; 
and  crimes  must  be  diminished  by  lessening  the  pro- 
duction of  imperfect  brains,  or  by  treating  those  who 
have  them  as  moral  patients,  and  preventing  them 
from  abusing  their  propensities.  Yom'  researches  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  useful,  and  aU  that  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  this  element  is  wanting  to  render 
them  complete.” 

Nothing,  doubtless,  could  be  more  interesting,  above 
all  in  studying  the  moral  development  of  man,  than 
to  be  able  to  follow  simultaneously  the  development 
of  the  organs  which  seem  most  directly  connected 
with  our  actions,  and  to  estimate  to  what  extent  the 
instrument  is  in  concord  with  the  effects  produced  by 
it.  But  for  that  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  science  should  be  farther  advanced  than  it  really 
is  ; and  that  we  should  know  the  modifications  which 
the  head  and  brain  of  man  undergo,  from  birth  to  the 
period  of  complete  development,  as  well  as  the  epochs 
at  which  the  divers  organs,  regarded  as  the  seats  of 
such  and  such  passions  and  propensities,  manifest 
themselves,  aud  what  are  their  de^ees  of  increase, 
actual  and  proportionate.  This  science,  it  seems  to 
me,  leaves  as  yet  much  to  desire,  and  for  the  mere 
reason  that  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  I conceive  that, 
in  its  actual  condition,  time  would  be  more  profit.ably 
expended  in  separating  two  kinds  of  studies  which, 
in  their  results,  might  respectively  control  each  other, 
than  in  seeking  to  am.'ilgamate  them,  by  which  might 
be  incurred  the  risk  of  falling  into  theoretic  ideas,  and 
quitting  the  path  to  truth.  I shall  explain  myself  by 
an  example.  Observation  shows,  that,  in  our  state  of 
society,  it  is  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  when  the 
])ropensity  to  crime  is  at  the  maximum,  especially  as 
far  as  murder  is  concerned ; this  is  a fact  fidly  esta- 
blished, and  of  which  new  evidence  is  given  every 
year  by  the  statistical  records  of  France.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  phrenology  had  made  sufficient  inquiries 
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into  the  development  of  the  organs,  it  miglit  bo  pos- 
sible to  determine  whether  or  not  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  is  really  that  at  whicli  the  destructive  organs 
have  reached  their  greatest  development,  and  if  they 
sustain  a progressive  diminution  aftenvards,  or  are 
repressed  by  other  and  more  powerful  organs. 

In  considering  matters  under  this  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  necessary  first  to  study  the  progressive  and 
proportionate  growth  of  the  brain  and  its  several  parts, 
and  the  development  also  of  our  morid  and  intellec- 
tual qualities.  Comparisons  might  then  be  established 
to  determine  if  the  development  of  the  faculties,  and 
of  the  cerebral  organs  regarded  as  specially  connected 
with  them,  takes  place  in  a simultaneous  manner. 
But  to  explain  the  actions  by  the  organs,  to  render 
the  one  subordinate  to  the  exercise  of  the  other,  would 
be  to  ramble  widely  from  the  course  I have  followed ; 
for  I am  less  desirous  to  explain  phenomena  than  to 
establish  their  existence. 

I have  always  comprehended  with  difficulty,  more- 
over, how  persons,  pre-occupied  doubtless  by  other 
ideas,  have  seen  any  tendency  to  materialism  in  the 
exposition  of  a series  of  facts  deduced  from  statistical 
documents.  In  giving  to  my  work  the  title  of  Social 
Physics,  I have  had  no  other  aim  than  to  collect,  in  a 
uniform  order,  the  phenomena  affecting  man,  nearly  as 
physical  science  brings  together  the  phenomena  apper- 
taining to  the  material  world.  If  certain  deplorable 
facts  present  themselves  with  an  alarming  regularity, 
to  whom  is  blame  to  be  ascribed  ? Ought  charges  of 
materialism  to  be  brought  against  him  who  points  out 
that  regularity  ? What  I have  read  and  heard  on  the 
subject  of  my  work,  proves  to  me  that  I have  not 
carried  conviction  to  every  mind,  and  that  I have 
frequently  been  judged  with  prejudice.  Judgments 
upon  books  are  formed  with  even  more  haste  and 
levity  than  judgments  upon  men.  Writings  are  talked 
of  without  being  known ; and  people  take  up  an  opi- 
nion for  or  against,  in  consequence  of  decisions  of 
which  it  would  cost  them  some  trouble  to  determine 
the  source.  These  are  evils  which  must  be  borne  with 
patience,  and  the  more  so  because  they  are  common. 
“ There  are  few  works  on  j)olitical  economy,”  said 
Malthus  to  me,  “which  have  been  more  spoken  of 
and  less  read  than  mine.”  All  the  absurdities  which 
have  been  spoken  and  written  respecting  the  illus- 
trious English  author,  are  well  known.  Certainly,  by 
an  appeal  against  such  decisions,  he  would  have  all 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  before  a less  prejudiced 
tribunal. 

One  of  the  facts  which  appears  to  have  excited  the 
greatest  alarm,  out  of  all  pointed  to  in  my  work,  is 
naturally  that  relating  to  the  constancy  with  which 
crime  is  committed.  Erom  the  examination  of  num- 
bers, Ibelieved  myself  justified  in  inferring,  as  anatural 
consequence,  that,  in  given  circumstances,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  causes,  we  may  reckon 
upon  witnessing  the  repetition  of  the  same  effects,  the 
reproduction  of  the  same  crimes,  and  the  same  convic- 
tions. What  has  resulted  from  this  exposition  ? Timo- 
rous persons  have  raised  the  cry  of  fatalism.  If,  how- 
ever, some  one  said,  “ Man  is  born  free ; nothing  can 
force  his  free-will;  he  underlies  the  influence  of  no 
external  causes ; cease  to  assimilate  him  to  a machine, 
or  to  pretend  to  modify  liis  actions.  Therefore,  ye 
legislators,  repeal  your  laws  ; overturn  your  prisons ; 
break  your  chains  in  pieces ; your  convictions  and 
penalties  are  of  no  avail ; they  are  so  many  acts  of 
barbarous  revenge.  Ye  philosophers  and  priests, 
speak  no  more  of  ameliorations,  social  or  religious ; 
you  are  materiidists,  because  you  assume  to  mould 
society  like  a piece  of  gross  clay ; you  are  fatalists, 
because  you  believe  yourselves  predestined  to  influ- 
ence man  in  the  exercise  of  his  free-will,  and  to  direct 
the  course  of  his  actions.”  If,  I say,  any  one  held 
such  language  to  us,  we  should  be  disgusted  with  its 
excessive  foUy.  And  wherefore  ? Because  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  laws,  education,  and  reli- 


gion, exercise  a salutary  influence  on  society,  and  that 
moral  causes  have  their  certain  effects.  Am  I a fata- 
list, then,  Avhen  I declare  that  you  have  greater  reason 
for  so  thinking  than  you  had  imagined  ? That  is  the 
real  state  of  the  question ; Ave  differ  only  about  de- 
grees. Which  of  us  is  in  error  ? To  determine  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  our  motives  for  conviction. 
Mine,  like  yours,  rest  first  of  all  on  obserA'ation.  We 
both  call  in  experience  to  the  support  of  our  opinions  ; 
but,  in  your  case,  the  experience  is  based  on  vague 
uncertainties,  Avhilst  I,  more  circumspect,  strive  never 
to  lose  sight  of  those  scientific  principles  Avhich  ought 
to  guide  the  observer  in  all  his  investigations.  Sly 
aim  is  not  to  defend  systems,  or  bolster  up  theories ; 
I confine  myself  to  the  citation  of  facts,  such  as  society 
presents  to  our  vicAv.  If  these  facts  be  legitimatel.y 
established,  it  folloArs  that  Ave  must  accept  of  and 
accommodate  our  reason  to  them. 

SToav,  Avhat  do  these  facts  teach  us  ? I repeat,  that 
in  a given  state  of  society,  resting  under  the  influence 
of  certain  causes,  regular  effects  are  produced,  Avhich 
oscillate,  as  it  AA'ere,  around  a fixed  mean  point,  Avith- 
out  Auidergoing  any  sensible  alterations.  ObserA'e, 
that  I have  said  under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes ; 
if  the  causes  Avere  changed,  the  effects  also  Avould 
necessarily  be  modified.  As  laAvs  and  the  principles 
of  rehgion  and  morality  are  influencing  causes,  I have 
then  not  only  the  hope,-  but,  Avhat  you  have  not,  the 
posith^e  conviction,  that  society  may  be  ameliorated 
and  reformed.  Expect  not,  hoAvcA^er,  that  efforts  for 
the  moral  regeneration  of  man  can  be  immediately 
croAvned  Avith  success ; operations  Aipon  masses  are 
ever  sIoav  in  progress,  and  their  effects  necessarily 
distant. 

But,  it  may  be  again  asked,  Avhat  becomes  of  human 
free-Avill  and  agency  ? In  the  face  of  facts,  I haA^e  not 
to  occupy  myself  Avith  that  question,  so  often  debated. 
I cannot  altogether  pass  it  by,  nevertheless,  in  silence, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  one  of  the  most 
admirable  laws  of  conservation  in  nature — a laAV  Avhich 
presents  a new  proof  of  the  Avisdom  of  the  Creator, 
and  of  Avhich  you  have  not  caught  even  a glimpse  in 
your  narrow  vieAvs  of  the  moral  organisation  of  man. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  admit  that  free-AvOl  exer- 
cises itself  within  indeflnite  limits,  if  one  Avishes  not 
to  incur  the  reproach  of  denying  it  altogether.  But, 
Avith  aU  the  follies  Avhich  have  passed  through  the 
head  of  man,  Avith  all  the  perverse  inclinations  Avhich 
have  desolated  society,  what  Avould  have  become  of 
our  race  during  so  many  past  ages  ? All  these  scourges 
have  passed  by,  and  neither  man  nor  his  faculties 
have  undergone  sensible  alterations,  as  far  at  least  as 
our  observations  can  determine.  This  is  because  the 
same  finger  Avhich  has  fixed  limits  to  the  sea,  has  set 
similar  bounds  to  the  passions  of  men — because  the 
same  voice  has  said  to  both,  “ Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  farther  I ” 

AVhat  1 Avhen  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  most  simple 
resol A^e,  Ave  are  under  the  domination  of  our  habitudes, 
our  Avants,  our  social  relations,  and  a host  of  causes 
Avhich,  aU  of  them,  draAv  us  about  in  a hundred  diffe- 
rent Avays.  Tliese  influences  are  so  poAverful,  that  Ave 
have  no  difficulty  in  telling,  even  Avhen  referring  to 
persons  Avhom  Ave  are  scarcely  acquainted  AA'ith,  or 
CA'en  knoAv  not  at  all,  Avhat  is  the  resolution  to  Avhich 
they  Avill  lead  such  parties.  AVhence,  then,  this  cer- 
tainty of  foresight,  exemplified  by  you  daily,  if  you 
Averc  not  conA’inced,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  the  empire  of  causes  Avill  cany  it 
over  free-Avill.  In  considering  the  moral  Avorld  a priori, 
you  give  to  this  frce-Avill  the  most  entire  latitude ; and 
Avhen  you  come  to  practice,  Avhen  j-ou  speak  of  Avhat 
passes  pound  you,  you  constantlj’^  fall  into  contradic- 
tion Avith  yourselves.  You  foretell  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  in  Avhose  case  oscillations  may  take  place 
Avithin  limits  so  large,  that  it  AA'ould  be  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  tlie  theory  of  probabilities  to  take 
them  for  the  types  of  calculations,  or  to  foAind  upon 
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thum  the  most  petty  inferences.  Be  more  consistent 
willi  yourselves. 

Coukl  you  possibly  be  afniid  of  applying;  tbe  calcu- 
lation of  diances  to  moral  ijhouomena,  anil  of  the 
atnicting  con.sequenccs  which  may  be  inferred  from 
that  inquiry,  when  it  is  extended  to  erimes  and  to 
(piarters  the  most  disgraceful  to  .society  ? “I  slionld 
ffuard  myself,”  said  a scientific  friend,  whose  philan- 
thro])ic  views  I otherwise  respect — “ I sliould  guard 
myself,  had  I arrived  at  the  afflicting  results  of  which 
yon  speak,  against  grieving  others  with  the  relation 
of  them.  Draw  a veil  over  the  hideous  spectacle ; 
and  if  you  believe  that  you  possess  the  triitli,  imitate 
witli  re.spcct  to  it  the  sage  circumspection  of  Fonte- 
lu.'lle.”  But  is  the  anatomy  of  man  not  a more  pain- 
I'ul  science  still? — that  science  which  leads  us  to  dip 
our  hands  into  the  blood  of  our  fellow-beings,  to  pry 
with  impassible  curiosity  into  x>arts  and  organs  which 
once  p.alpitated  with  life?  And  yet  who  dreams  at 
this  day  of  raising  his  voice  against  the  study  ? Who 
does  not  applaud,  on  the  contrary,  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages which  it  has  conferred  on  humanity?  The 
time  is  come  for  studying  the  moral  anatomy  of  man 
also,  and  for  uncovering  its  most  afflicting  aspects, 
with  the  view  of  providing  remedies. 

This  study  is  a diffleuit  one.  Speculative  philoso- 
])hy  has  long  been  occupied  with  it;  but  there  are 
questions  not  to  be  resolved  by  such  means ; specula- 
tion has  its  limits,  as  observation  also  has.  Every 
propensity  and  every  passion,  develops  itself  in  a man- 
ner more  or  less  rapid,  attains  a degree  of  maximum 
intensity,  and  declines  in  general  by  shades  not  yet 
fully  recognised.  It  is  with  the  intellectual  as  with  the 
moral  faculties  of  man  ; they  both  have  their  laws  of 
development.  With  regard  to  some  of  them,  these  laws 
march  in  a parallel  relation ; others  are  interwoven 
in  their  growth,  or  stand  in  manifest  opposition.  Now, 
these  are  the  laws  which  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
and  comprehend,  not  in  a vague  manner,  but  with 
such  precision  as  to  enable  us  to  establish  numerically 
tlie  degree  of  intensity  for  each  age.  There  lay,  if  I 
do  not  deceive  myself,  the  novel  feature  of  my  labours ; 
thence  sprung,  at  least,  the  chief  meed  of  praise,  and 
the  criticisms  which  I have  received ; and  it  is  this 
principle  which  I must  strive  to  justify  by  my  ulterior 
labours,  because  I was  compelled  to  limit  myself,  in  a 
first  essaj',  to  simple  indications. 

The  analysis  of  the  moral  man  through  his  actions, 
and  of  the  intellectual  man  through  his  productions, 
seems  to  me  caJculated  to  form  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting parts  of  the  sciences  of  observation,  applied  to 
anthropologjn  It  may  be  seen,  in  my  work,  tliat  the 
coui'se  which  I have  adopted  is  that  followed  by  the 
natural  philosopher,  in  order  to  grasp  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  material  world.  By  the  seizm'e  of  facts, 
I seek  to  rise  to  an  appreciation  of  the  causes  whence 
they  spring.*  As  I could  only  indicate  this  course 
summarily,  and  the  difficulties  embarrassing  it,  I have 
been  desirous  to  show,  by  two  examples,  selected  and 

* Tliis  appreciation  is  in  general  very  difficult,  and  lias  given 
rise  to  grave  errors.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  these  errors  seems 
to  me  to  spring  from  the  incomplete  enumerations,  made  when  it 
is  sought  to  give  an  account  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  any 
result.  Tims,  it  is  recognised  that  in  some  locality  crimes  are 
very  numerous,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  that  un- 
favourable state  of  things.  How  do  most  writers  and  even  sta- 
tisticians proceed  in  such  a case  ? In  place  of  passing  in  review 
all  the  causes  which  can  lead  to  crime,  of  weighing  their  in- 
fluences, and  of  iiuiuiring  into  those,  above  all,  which  have 
there  acted  with  the  greatest  energj-,  they  only  attend,  in  the 
prejudiced  state  of  their  minds,  to  one  alone,  often  the  le.ost 
influential  of  all,  to  which  they  ascribe  the  cllects  produced  by 
the  whole.  Tlicy  have  been  led  in  this  manner  to  conclude  that 
poinilar  instruction  ))roduces  crime,  because,  in  such  and  sucli 
a kingdom,  the  provinces  where  it  chiefly  abounds  send  the 
greatest  number  of  children  to  schools  ; ns  if  thedegreeof  instruc- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  instruction,  and  other  elements,  did  not 
all  enter  ciiually  into  the  (lucstion.  The  true  talent  of  tlio  ob- 
server, it  seems  to  me,  whatever  be  the  phenomena  of  which  he 


treatud  iti  a suaruliing  luaimcv,  !iow  the  course  in 
question  sboiild  bo  followed.  'I'lie  one  law  for  its  ob- 
ject the  examination  of  works  of  literature,  pbilosoiib  v, 
.seience,  tbe  fine  arts,  &e.,  and  of  the  ages  at  wliieli 
they  have  been  produecd,  with  tbe  results  to  be  de- 
dueed  from  tbe  wbtilc.  The  other  examjile  concerns 
tbe  development  of  tbe  jiropensity  to  eritne,  uiion  a 
scale  more  extended  than  I bad  yet  bad  an  oiiportuiiity 
of  forming.  After  these  last  new  researches,  I con- 
ceive I may  now  confidently  say,  that  tbe  tables  of 
criminality  for  dilferent  ages,  given  in  my  published 
treatise,  merit  at  least  as  much  faith  as  tbe  tables 
of  mortality,  and  verify  themselves  within  perhaps 
even  narrower  limits ; so  that  crime  pursues  its  jiatb 
with  even  more  constancy  than  death.  Twelve  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  data  furnished  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice  in  France  were  collected  with  great 
care  and  exactitude,  and  since  the  ages  of  criminals 
Averc  first  marked;  and,  in  each  succeeding  year, 
they  have  reckoned  from  about  7000  to  8000  indivi- 
duals accused  before  the  courts  of  assize;  and  it  is 
still  betwixt  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five, 
that,  all  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons are  to  be  found  in  that  position.  I have  taken,  for 
the  same  years,  and  for  the  city  of  Paris,  the  morta- 
lity of  a period  of  ten  years,  and  have  found,  that, 
though  my  observations  included  a much  larger  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  these  pertaining  to  a much  more 
homogeneous  population,  the  mortality  of  the  capital 
proceeded  ivith  less  regularity  than  the  crimes  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  each  age  paid  a more  uniform  and 
eonstant  tribute  to  the  jail  than  to  the  tomb. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  my  views,  Avhich 
appears  somewhat  valid  at  a first  glance.  It  has  been 
forcibly  reproduced  by  a ivriter  of  merit,  ivho,  while 
treating  my  work  with  liberality,  has  draivn  together 
all  the  gravest  objections  brought  forward  against  it. 
I shall  take  leave  to  cite  his  words.  “ We  now  reach 
the  most  delicate  portion  of  M.  Quetelet’s  ivork — the 
deimlopment  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
the  social  system.  Here  the  field  is  not  the  same; 
we  have  no  longer  to  do  ivith  phenomena  vital  and 
regTilar,  or  with  those  hnvs  to  ivliich  man  is  sub- 
jected along  with  the  brutes,  and  which  operate  con- 
tinually without  his  inten'ention,  or  constitute  in- 
stincts in  him  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  We  have 
to  consider  things  w-hich  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  or  not 
to  do — acts  which  he  may  consummate  or  not  consum- 
mate at  choice.  We  enter  into  the  domain  of  the 
human  will — free,  bold,  and  independent.  Can  science 
follow  man  in  this  new  route  ? Will  it  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate, in  a manner  at  once  comprehensive  and  exact, 
the  results  of  the  physiological  and  moral  constitution 
of  the  mind  and  soul  ivhich  distinguisli  him  from 
other  animals  ? Contented  to  follow,  up  to  this  pomt, 
the  materiid  phenomena  rei'ealed  bj'  evident  facts, 
can  science  sound  the  heart  of  man,  dive  into  the 
mysteries  of  spiritual  being,  and  tear  away  for  the 
human  race  the  veil  Avhich  the  moralist  can  ivitli 

seeks  to  c-stiniiite  the  ciuises,  consists  in  a complete  emiineration 
of  these,  ami  in  distinguishing  between  such  ns  are  entitled  to 
weight,  and  such  ns  may  be  overlooked  without  inconvenienee. 
It  is  this  fine  insight,  this  delie.ate  taet,  principal  attributes  of 
superior  intelligences,  which  constitute  the  great  observer,  the 
true  philosopher.  To  wander  from  this  course  is  to  step  into 
error,  and  to  become  entangled  in  those  intermin.able  dispute.s 
which  altiiet  the  sciences,  and,  above  all,  those  whose  phenomena 
are  most  complex.  The  medical  sciences  ofler  sad  examples  of 
this  evil.  Jlakidies  are  in  general  the  re.stdt  of  an  infinity  of 
causes  ; and  wherefore  attribute  them,  then,  to  one  of  these  more 
than  to  another?  It  maybe  conceived  that  two  physicians,  in 
citing  each  a different  cause  ns  the  origin  of  one  disease,  may  be 
both  in  the  right,  since  caeh  may  have  found  the  cause  stated  by 
liim  to  have  predominated  in  the  c.a.sc  under  his  notice:  they 
only  err  in  neglecting  the  other  inlluentinl  ca\iscs  which  they 
iiavc  not  had  the  ehattee  of  observing,  beca\iso  the  numl>er  of 
their  observation.s  was  too  limited.  This  is  the  history  of  many 
of  the  theories  and  systems,  nltcrnatoly  adopted  .iud  rejocte»l  in 
medicine. 
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iliflioulty  raise  in  order  to  judge  one  individual? 
Risks  she  not  being  stranded  in  the  conlliet  witli 
these  supreme  mysteries  of  intelligence  ? Upon  what 
constant  facts,  upon  what  fundamental  points,  can  she 
lean  for  support?  The  facts  of  birth,  growth,  and 
decay,  are  the  same  for  all  men  ; but  wliat  are  held 
by  one  people  to  bo  intelligence,  genius,  morality,  and 
crime,  will  these  not  be  deemed  by  another  pcojile 
error,  poverty  of  intellect,  immorality,  and  lawful 
actions  ? Finally,  will  not  the  frec-ivill  and  agency 
of  man  disconcert  all  calculations  ? Or,  at  least,  will 
not  the  errors  in  such  calculations  be  too  considerable 
in  number  and  extent  to  leave  them  any  real  value  ? ”* 

I have  already  spoken  of  free-will,  and  have  shown 
how  little  it  inlluences  the  number  of  crimes,  and  the 
ages  of  crinnnals;  I shall  not  return,  therefore,  to  that 
subject.  The  next  most  serious  objection  which  seems 
to  present  itself  here  is,  that  the  facts  upon  which 
one  is  compelled  to  rest  have  not  the  same  identical 
value,  as  in  the  case  of  birth,  death,  .and  marriage, 
when  the  population  is  treated  of ; but  th.at  these  facts 
may  vary  through  many  different  shades,  .and  may 
even  be  qualified  amongst  different  nations,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  is  crime  with  one  being  viewed  as 
something  lawful  with  another. 

We  must  here  understand  ourselves  fully.  I can 
admit  th.at  a certain  act,  which  is  punished  before 
the  French  tribuii.als,  may  not  be  so  in  other  places, 
or  have  been  so  in  other  times.  This  is,  then,  an  error 
of  denomination  which  should  be  corrected,  and  which 
would  but  prove  at  most  that  virtues  and  crimes,  esti- 
mated in  relation  to  different  times,  have  a contingent 
value  merely,  not  an  absolute  one.  The  essential  point 
here  is,  that  the  fact,  qmdified  in  one  manner  or  another, 
should  be  the  same.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  not 
identically  the  same,  and  that  even  where  the  laws  take 
c.are  to  specify  .and  define  different  crimes,  those  which 
are  r.anged  under  the  same  head  may  still  vary  within 
pretty  extensive  limits.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
th.at  the  observations  h.ave  not  idl  the  precision  neces- 
sary, and  th.at  the  estimate  cannot  be  perfect.  Now, 
this  is  a fact  which  I myself  readily  admit  and  regret ; 
for,  if  the  observations  were  precise,  I should  march 
on,  in  the  new  path  which  I have  sought  to  open  up, 
with  .as  much  assurance  as  in  other  quarters  of  the 
vast  field  of  the  sciences  of  observation.  In  every 
instance,  it  is  not  my  method  that  is  defective ; proper 
observations  alone  fail  me.  But  will  it  be  ever  impos- 
sible to  have  them  perfectly  precise  ? I believe  that 
even  at  present  we  have  them  sufficiently  so  to  enter, 
at  least,  on  the  great  problem  under  consider.ation. 
Name  them  as  you  will,  the  actions  which  society 
stamps  as  crimes,  and  of  which  it  punishes  the 
authors,  are  reproduced  every  year,  in  .almost  exactly 
the  same  numbers ; examined  more  closely,  they  are 
found  to  divide  themselves  into  almost  exactly  the 
same  c.ategories  ; and,  if  their  number  were  sufficiently 
large,  we  might  cany  farther  our  distinctions  and 
subdivisions,  and  should  always  find  there  the  same 
regularity.  It  will  then  remain  correct  to  say,  that  a 
given  species  of  actions  is  more  common  at  one  given 
age  than  .at  any  other  given  age. 

Is  it  really  true,  moreover,  that  the  designation  of 
crime  m.ay  be  so  very  arbitrary,  and  that  that  which 
h.as  been  set  down  as  poisoning  or  assassination,  for 
example,  m.aj’  testify  to  no  evil  inclination  ? Altliough 
we  are  here  in  a new  field,  where  facts  cannot  be 
estimated  mcchanicalh',  as  in  the  physical  sciences, 
the  difference,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  held  so  great 
as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  Even  the  physical 
sciences  sometimes  rest  on  facts  which  are  not  iden- 
tic.ally  the  same,  ns  deatlis  and  birtlis  should  be ; and 
which  may  lead  to  appreciations  and  conclusions 
1 more  or  less  great.  With  the  use  even  of  an  instru- 
I ment,  when  one  wishes  to  discover  a temperature,  a 
i magnetic  declination,  or  the  force  and  direction  of  a 
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wind,  does  one  really  find  the  quantities  which  are 
sought?  When  one  measures  an  individual,  is  the 
real  height  positively  discovered  ? Errors,  greater  or 
lesser,  may  be  committed ; and  observation  alone  can 
recognise  the  limits  witliin  which  they  range.  Has 
the  consideration  of  the  average  life  of  man  been  re- 
jected, because  that  average  rests  upon  numbers  which 
var}',  without  doubt,  within  limits  as  e.xtended  as  can 
be  conceived? 

But,  to  reply  by  the  same  argument  brought  against 
myself,  if,  in  place  of  reckoning  diseases,  one  wished 
to  specify  their  nature,  and  to  indicate,  as  statisticians 
do,  the  number  of  voluntary,  violent,  and  .accidental 
deaths,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  natural  maladies, 
without  entering  at  all  into  the  classifications  which 
might  be  formed  of  these,  would  not  one  lie  open  to  the 
same  objections  ? ilust  we  refrain  from  making  up 
a list  of  suicides,  because  death  may  there  have  been 
caused  by  unknown  h.ands,  or.  by  accidents  of  which  no 
one  is  cognisant,  or  by  some  natural  means  which  have 
operated  instantaneously,  and  left  no  visible  traces 
behind?  And  how  often  does  it  happen  that  the 
author  of  a suicide  only  lends  his  hands  involuntarily 
to  a crime  of  which  another  has  guiltily  reduced  him 
to  become  the  victim  ? One  would  require  to  re- 
nounce entirely  the  sciences  of  observation,  if  ever}^ 
such  difficulty  in  the  way  were  to  be  admitted  as  a let 
and  barrier  ; and  these  .are  only  more  apparent  in  my 
researches,  because  Ave  are  less  familiarised  ivith  their 
character. 

The  s.ame  Avriter  Avhom  I have  cited,  combats  me 
on  another  point.  I have  attempted  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  the  analysis  of  the  development  of  the 
passions,  Avhich  tends  to  shoAv  that  their  maximum 
energy  is  reached  about  the  age  of  tiventy-five  years. 
“ So  that,”  said  I,  “ if  there  existed  .an  art  Avhich,  in 
its  exercise,  deAmloped  itself  in  a ratio  Avith  the  pas- 
sions, and  Avithout  requiring  prelimin.ary  studies,  its 
maximum  of  development  Avould  occur  about  the  age 
of  tAventy-five.”  * “ To  this  reasoning  let  us  oppose  an 
example,”  s.ays  the  GencA'cse  philosopher.  “ If  there 
has  been  a Avriter  Avho  has  shone  brilliantly,  and  deeply 
impressed  the  public,  by  reason,  not  of  his  Avorks  and 
learning,  but  of  the  impulses  of  the  passions,  certainl\- 
Jean  Jacques  llousseaufis  that  man.  Noav,  it  Avas  not 
before  the  age  of  forty,  fifteen  years  hater  than  the 
period  signalised  as  the  maximum  one  of  his  passions, 
that  Rousseau  commenced  to  Avrite.”  What  Avould  be 
the  reply  of  the  author  noAV  quoted,  whose  Avritings 
on  population  are  justly  esteemed,  if  I Avere  to  say  to 
him  in  my  turn,  that  tlie  death  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  did 
not  take  place  till  after  the  age  of  65  years  ; that  is  to 
say,  a long  period  after  the  epoch  signalised  by  the 
laAv  of  mort.ality  calculated  for  Geneva,  and  after  he 
h.ad  long  passed  the  aver.age  life  of  man.  Must  Ave 
then  conclude  that  the  tables  of  mortality  for  Geneva 
should  be  rejected?  What  does  one  indiA'idual  ex- 
ample proA'e  in  such  matters  ? 

I Avould  remark,  besides,  that  the  Avords  cited  from 
my  Avork,  Avhen  vicAved  isolated!}-,  are  far  from  ex- 
pressing the  idea  Avhich  I Avished  to  attach  to  them. 
The  Avorks  of  genius  upon  Avhich  our  judgments  bear 
are  in  general  complex ; for  there  is  no  Avork,  con- 
structed by  genius,  Avhich  does  not  suppose  the  exer- 
cise of  various  of  its  faculties.  A skilful  analysis 
could  alone  make  out  the  part  of  each  of  them ; I 
Avould  suggest  for  this  purpose  the  idea  of  a Avork 
Avhich  should  liaA'e  for  its  object  the  analytic  exami- 
nation of  tlic  doA’clopment  of  our  intellectual  faculties 
for  e.ach  age.  Now,  I have  .aimed  to  present,  in  the 
Avork  here  reproduced,  only  an  essay,  onlj’  a particu- 
lar example,  of  such  an  analysis,  “ Avhich  (ends  to  shoAV 
that  the  maximum  of  energy  of  the  passions  occurs 
about  the  age  of  twcnty-tiA-c.”  The  minimum  is  not 
then  determined ; and  even  Avhen  it  shall  be,  by  a sufli- 
cient  number  of  observations,  one  Avill  no  more  be  able 
to  apply  it  to  an^vgiA-cn  individual  in  particular,  than 
+ " On  A[i\n,"  vol.  ii.  iwpc  11!>.  Urusscl.s  cilition. 
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one  could  make  use  of  a table  of  mortality  to  determine 
the  period  of  his  decease.  It  should  bo  well  understood 
that  social  physics  never  can  pretend  to  discover  laws 
which  will  verify  themselves  in  every  particular,  in 
the  case  of  isolated  individuals.  The  science  will 
have  rendered  a service  sufliciently  vast,  in  giving 
more  precise  views  upon  a host  of  points,  of  which 
vague  glimpses  only  were  before  possessed.  Thus, 
men  speak  generally  of  the  age  of  the  passions ; they 
admit,  then,  that  there  is  an  epoch  of  the  life  at  which 
the  passions  act  Avith  greater  energy?  Hoav  knoAV 
they  this?  Doubtless,  by  the  observation  of  man. 
Well,  it  is  observation  Avhich  the  science  of  social 
physics  Avill  employ,  but  observation  conducted  in  a 
more  certain  manner,  after  scientific  principles,  and 
not  resting  on  fugitive  glances  of  Avhich  one  can  pre- 
serve no  durable  traces. 

I trust  I may  be  permitted  to  notice  hero  another 
objection  which  has  been  made,  on  the  subject  of  the 
value  Avhich  I believed  it  proper  to  attribute  to  ave- 
rage qualities.  “You  believe,  then,”  it  has  been  said 
to  me,  “ that  the  type  of  health  would  be  a mean  be- 
twixt all  the  constitutions  existing — all  the  states  of 
health  ? But  then  you  must  grant  at  least  that  your 
type  Avould  be  more  perfect  if  the  average  were  struck 
upon  those  alone  Avlio  Avere  in  health.”  This  argu- 
ment may  appear  at  first  sight  an  embarrassing  one  ; 
but,  Avhen  examined  more  closely,  it  may  easily  be 
shoAvn  to  rest  upon  no  solid  foundations.  I believe  I 
might  eA'^en  say,  retorting  in  some  measure  the  argu- 
ment, that,  if  the  average  Avere  taken  upon  all  men, 
the  healthy  excepted,  it  would  remain  still  the  same. 
This  only  would  result,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  that 
average  with  an  equal  degree  of  precision,  it  Avould  be 
necessary  to  draw  it  from  aii  infinitely  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals.  We  may  consider  maladies  like 
deviations  from  the  normal  state,  be  it  more  or  be  it 
less ; and  it  is  betAvixt  these  contrary  conditions  that 
the  state  of  health  Avould  be  found. 

We  aim  at  a target — an  end — marked  bj’-  a point. 
The  arrows  go  to  right  and  left,  high  or  Ioav,  accord- 
ing to  the  address  of  the  shooters.  In  the  mean  time, 
after  a considerable  number  of  trials,  the  butt,  Avhich 
has  not  yet  been  touched,  perhaps,  a single  time,  be- 
comes so  well  pointed  out  by  the  marks  around  it, 
that  they  would  aid  at  once  in  rediscovering  it,  if  it 
should  chance  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Nay,  more  than 
this ; even  aims  the  most  unfortunate  may  be  made 
to  conduce  to  this  end ; commencing  Avith  those  marks 
Avhich  are  farthest  aAvay,  if  they  be  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, one  may  learn  from  them  the  real  position  of  the 
point  they  surround. 

This  figurative  reasoning  is  applicable,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived,  to  all  inquiries  into  the  physical  sciences, 
and  CA'en  the  moral  also,  Avhere  the  point  in  view  is 


to  arrive  at  means  or  averages.  As  stated  in  the  con- 
siderations presented  at  the  close  of  my  Avork,  every 
quality,  taken  Avithin  suitable  limits,  is  essentially 
good ; it  is  only  in  its  extreme  deviations  from  the 
mean  that  it  becomes  bad.  The  study  of  these  devia- 
tions or  anomalies  may  serve  to  aid  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  normal  state^  if  it  cannot  be  established 
in  a direct  manner.  This  presumes,  it  is  true,  that 
human  nature,  in  its  aberrations,  has  not  a tendency 
to  deviate  from  the  mean  in  one  sense  in  preference 
to  another,  as  those  Avlio  aim  at  a mark  might  haA'e  a 
tendency  to  shoot  always  too  high  or  too  Ioav,  Noaa', 
nothing  proves  the  existence  of  any  such  tendency. 

It  may  be  imagined,  after  the  preceding  remarks, 
hoAv  much  importance  I attach  to  tlie  consideration 
of  limits,  Avhich  seem  to  me  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  or 
natural,  and  extraordinary  or  beyond  the  natural.  The 
first  limits  comprise  Avithin  them  the  qualities  Avhich 
deviate  more  or  less  from  the  mean,  Avithout  attract- 
ing attention  by  excess  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
When  the  deviations  become  greater,  they  constitute 
the  extraordinary  class,  having  itself  its  limits,  on 
the  outer  verge  of  Avhich  are  things  preternatural,  or 
monstrosities.  Thus,  the  men  A\’ho  fall,  in  respect  of 
height,  outside  of  the  ordinary  limits,  are  giants  or 
dAvarfs ; and  if  the  excess  or  the  deficiency  of  lieight 
surpasses  the  extraordinary  limits,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  monstrosities.  From  the  vicAV  of  the  human 
constitution,  also,  Ave  may  find  the  state  of  liealth  and 
of  sickness,  and  also  a condition  to  be  called  extraor- 
dinary or  preternatural.  We  must  conceive  the  same 
distinctions  in  the  moral  Avorld. 

NarroAV  as  may  be  the  natural  limits,  they  are  yet 
too  extended,  as  I have  pointed  out,  AA'hen  Ave  Avish  to 
approach  the  beautiful  in  the  arts.  Artistical  limits 
do  not  tolerate  certain  proportions,  AA’hich  neA'ertheless 
constitute  neither  physical  defects  nor  infirmities. 

The  consideration  of  limits,  upon  which  I insist, 
has  convinced  me  more  and  more  of  the  important 
part  Avhich  they  play  in  the  social  order.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  observations  which  I haA'e  had 
occasion  to  make,  is,  that  they  narroAv  themselves 
through  the  influence  of  civilisation,  Avliich  affords,  in 
my  eyes,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  human  perfec- 
tibility. On  the  one  side  Ave  approach  more  closely 
to  AA'hat  is  good  and  beautiful ; on  the  other,  A'ice  and 
suffering  are  shut  up  Avithin  narroAver  limits ; and  Ave 
have  to  dread  less  the  monstrosities,  physical  and 
moral,  Avhich  have  the  poAver  to  throAv  perturbation 
into  the  social  framcAvork.  The  distinctions  Avliich  I 
had  already  estabUshed  AA'itli  care  in  my  AA'ork,  ought 
to  have  proved,  raethinks,  to  some  less  prejudiced 
judges,  hoAv  far  1 am  from  a blind  fatalism,  Avhich 
AA'ould  regard  man  as  unfit  to  exercise  frec-Avill,  or 
meliorate  the  future  condition  of  his  race. 
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Man  is  born,  grows  up,  and  dies,  according  to  certain 
laws  which  have  never  been  properly  investigated, 
either  as  a whole  or  in  the  mode  of  their  mutual 
reactions.  Hitherto,  the  science  of  Man  has  been 
limited  to  researches,  more  or  less  complete,  respect- 
ing some  of  its  laws,  to  residts  deduced  from  single  or 
insulated  observations,  and  to  theories  often  based  on 
mere  glimpses ; and  these  constitute  pretty  nearly  all 
the  materials  it  possesses.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  for  nearly  two  centuries  various  distinguished 
men  have  studiously  inquired  into  the  rate  of  repro- 
duction and  mortality  of  mankind ; the  differences 
which  age,  sex,  profession,  climate,  and  seasons,  pro- 
duce in  regard  of  births  and  deaths,  have  been  assidu- 
ously studied.  But  they  have  neglected  to  put  forward, 
with  sufficient  prominence,  the  study  of  his  physical 
development  {bodily  growth),  and  they  have  neglected 
to  mark  by  numbers  how  individual  man  increases 
with  respect  to  weight  and  height — how,  in  short,  his 
forces  are  developed,  the  sensibUity  of  his  organs,  and 
his  other  physical  faculties.  They  have  not  determined 
the  age  at  whicli  his  faculties  reach  their  maximum  or 
highest  energy,  nor  the  time  when  they  commence 
to  decline.  Neither  have  they  determined  the  relative 
value  of  his  faculties  at  different  epochs  or  periods  of 
his  life,  nor  the  mode  according  to  which  they  mu- 
tually influence  each  other,  nor  the  modifying  causes. 
In  hke  manner,  the  progressive  development  of  moral 
and  intellectual  man  has  scarcely  occupied  their  at- 
tention ; nor  have  they  noted  how  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  are  at  every  age  influenced  by  those  of  the  body, 
nor  how  his  faculties  mutually  react. 

It  will  be  evident  that  I do  not  speak  here  of  the 
speculative  sciences,  which,  for  a long  time,  have 
unravelled  with  great  acuteness  the  greater  part  of 
the  questions  within  them  scope,  and  which  they  could 
attempt  directly,  avoiding,  however,  all  numerical 
appreciation  of  the  facts.  The  void  resulting  from 
this  neglect  must  be  filled  up  by  the  sciences  of 
observation ; for,  either  from  a distrust  in  their  own 
strength,  or  a repugnance  in  supposing  it  possible  to 
reduce  to  fixed  laws  what  seemed  to  flow  from  the 
most  capricious  of  causes,  it  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
expedient  by  learned  men  to  abandon  the  line  of 
inquiry  emplo3'ed  in  the  investigation  of  the  other 
laws  of  nature,  so  soon  as  the  moral  phenomena  of 
mankind  became  the  object  of  research.  It  must 
also  be  admitted,  in  explanation,  that  observations 
having  for  their  object  the  Science  of  Man,  present 
difficulties  exceedinglj'  great,  and,  to  merit  confidence, 
must  be  collected  upon  a scale  far  too  extended  to 
be  attempted  by  an  individual  philosopher.  Thus, 
we  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  facts  respect- 
ing the  increase  of  human  weight  and  height  from 
birth,  bo  not  readily  found — if  even  the  development 
of  man’s  bodily  strength  be  not  exactly  known  ; and 
it  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  if,  on  these  interesting 
points,  the  results  be  confined  to  mere  sketches. 

The  study  of  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
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qualities  present,  perhaps,  still  greater  difficulties ; but 
the  result  will  show  that  these  difficulties  are  more 
apparent  than  real. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  or  animal  forces,  it 
is  readily  enough  admitted  that  their  development 
depends  on  the  action  of  nature,  and  is  thus  regulated 
by  laws  which  in  certain  cases  admit  of  being  deter- 
mined by  numbers;  but  it  is  asserted,  that  in  respect 
of  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties,  over  which  our 
volition  exercises  an  influence,  it  would  seem  to  ap- 
proach an  absurdity,  to  inquire  into  laws  influenced 
by  a cause  at  once  so  capricious  and  so  anomalous  as 
the  human  will.  Hence  it  has  happened  that,  in  the 
study  of  man,  a difficulty,  seemingly  insurmountable, 
was  encomitered  at  the  very  first  step ; but  tliis  diffi- 
culty is  connected  principally  with  the  solution  of  a 
question  which  we  shall  now  examine. 

Are  Human  Actions  regulated  by  Fixed  Laws  ? 

Experience  alone  can  with  certainty  solve  a pro- 
blem which  no  d priori  reasoning  could  determine. 
It  is  of  primary  importance  to  keep  out  of  view  man 
as  he  exists  in  an  insulated,  separate,  or  in  an  indi- 
vidual state,  and  to  regard  him  only  as  a fraction  of 
the  species.  In  thus  setting  aside  his  individual  nature, 
we  get  qmt  of  all  which  is  accidental,  and  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  which  exercise  scarcely  any  influ- 
ence over  the  mass,  become  effaced  of  their  own  accord, 
allowing  the  observer  to  seize  the  general  results. 

Thus,  to  explain  our  meanmg  by  an  example — we 
may  instance  the  case  of  a person  examining  too 
nearly  a small  portion  of  a very  large  circle,  and  who, 
consequently,  would  see  in  this  detached  portion 
merely  a certain  quantity  of  physical  points,  grouped 
in  a more  or  less  irregular  manner,  and  so,  indeed,  as 
to  seem  as  if  they  had  been  arranged  by  chance,  not- 
withstanding the  care  with  wliich  the  original  figme 
may  have  been  traced.  But,  placing  himself  at  a 
greater  distance,  the  eye  embraces  of  necessity  a 
greater  munber  of  pomts,  and  already  a degree  of 
regiflai’ity  is  observable  over  a certain  extent  of  the 
segment  of  the  circle ; and,  by  removing  still  farther 
from  the  object,  the  observer  loses  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual points,  no  longer  observes  any  accidental  or 
odd  arrangements  amongst  them,  but  discovers  at 
once  the  law  presiding  over  their  general  arrange- 
ments, and  the  precise  nature  of  the  circle  so  tracetl. 
But  let  us  suppose,  as  might  happen,  that  the  different 
points  of  the  ai'ch,  instead  of  being  material  points, 
were  small  animated  beings,  free  to  act  according  to 
their  will,  in  a very  circumscribed  sphere,  j*et  these 
spontaneous  motions  would  not  be  perceived  b}'  the 
eye  placed  at  a suitable  distance. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  propose  studj’ing  the  laws 
which  relate  to  the  human  species ; for,  by  examining 
them  too  closelj%  it  becomes  impossible  to  apprehend 
them  correctly,  and  the  observer  secs  only  individual 
peculiarities,  which  arc  infinite.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  the  individuals  exactly  resemble  e.och  other,  it 
might  still  happen  that,  by  examining  them  separ.'itclj', 
some  of  the  most  singular  laws  to  which  thej'  are 
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Bubjcct,  umk'r  ceiiniii  influonccs,  luiglit  csciiim  for 
ever  tlie  notice  of  llie  oliservor.  'I'o  him,  for  exiiiniile, 
■\vlio  had  examined  tlie  Uw.s  of  light  inercdy  in  a single 
drop  of  water,  the  brilliant  phenomenon  of  the  rain- 
bow wonld  be  totally  unintelligible — it  might  even 
happen  that  the  idea  of  the  possible  existence  of  such 
an  appearance  would  never  have  occurred  to  him 
unless  accidentally  placed  in  favourable  circumstances 
to  observe  it. 

‘Wluit'idea  should  we  have  of  the  mortality  of  man- 
kind by  observing  only  individuals?  Inste.ad  of  the 
admirable  laws  to  which  it  is  subject,  our  knowledge 
would  be  limited  to  a scries  of  incoherent  facts,  lead- 
ing to  a total  misapprehension  of  the  laws  of  natm'c. 

The  remarks  we  make  respecting  human  mortality, 
may  be  equally  e.xteuded  to  man’s  physical  and  moral 
faculties.  To  attain  a knowledge  of  the  general  laws 
regulating  these  latter  (moral)  faculties,  a sufficient 
number  of  observations  must  be  collected,  in  order  to 
bring  out  what  is  constant,  and  to  set  aside  what  is 
purely  accidental.  If,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  study, 
all  human  actions  could  be  registered,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  their  numbers  would  vary  from  year  to 
3’ear  as  widely  as  human  caprice.  But  this  is  not 
what  we  in  reality  observe,  at  least  for  that  class  of 
actions  of  which  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
registry.  I shad  quote  but  a single  example ; but  it 
merits  the  attention  of  all  philosophic  minds.  In 
every  thing  which  relates  to  crimes,  the  same  num- 
bers are  reproduced  so  constantly,  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  misapprehend  it  — even  in  respect  to 
those  crimes  which  seem  perfectly  beyond  human 
foresight,  such  as  murders  committed  in  general  at 
the  close  of  quarrels,  arising  without  a motive,  and 
under  other  circumstances  to  all  appearance  the 
most  fortuitous  or  accidental:  nevertheless,  experi- 
ence proves  that  murders  are  committed  annually, 
not  only  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  but  even 
that  the  instruments  employed  are  in  the  saane  pro- 
portions. Now,  if  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  crimes 
whose  origin  seems  to  be  j)urely  accidental,  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  admitted  to  be  tlie  result  of 
reflection  ? * 

This  remarkable  eonstancy  with  which  the  same 
crimes  appear  annually  in  the  same  order,  drawing 
down  on  their  perpetrators  the  same  punishments,  in 
the  same  proportions,  is  a singular  fact,  which  we  owe 
to  the  statistics  of  the  tribimals.  In  various  writings, 
I have  done  my  utmost  to  put  this  evidence  clearly 
before  the  public  :f  I have  never  failed  annually  to  re- 


* The  following  is  the  result  of  the  reports  of  crinihial  justice 
in  France,  &c. : — 


1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

lUurders  in  general,  - 

241 

234 

227 

231 

205 

266 

Gun  and  pistol,  - - 

56 

U4 

60 

61 

57 

88 

Sabre,  sword,  stiletto, 
poniard,  dagger,  &c., 

15 

7 

8 

7 

12 

44 

30 

Knife,  ------ 

30 

40 

34 

4G 

34 

Cudgels,  c.ane,  Ac.,  - 

23 

28 

31 

24 

12 

11 

21 

Stones,  ------ 

20 

20 

21 

21 

9 

Cutting,  stabbing,  and 
bruising  instruments. 

35 

40 

42 

45 

46 

4!) 

Ptr.angulations,  - - - 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

Ey  precipitating  and 
drowning,  - - - - 

6 

16 

6 

1 

4 

3 

Kicks  and  blows  with 
the  fist,  ----- 

28 

12 

21 

23 

17 

26 

Fire,  ------- 

1 

0 

1 

Unknown,  - - - - 

17 

1 

2 

2 

t See  page  43  of  the  rtecherclies  Statistique,  Ac.,  180!)  j page  178 
of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Corresp.  Malhematique ; page  214  of  the 
same  collection,  in  the  observations  on  the  constancy  observed 
in  the  number  of  crimes  committed ; page  80  of  the  llechcrches 
sin-  le  Penchant  an  Crime,  Ac.  [Inquiries  into  the  Propensity  to 
Crime,  Ac.]  After  having  repeated  positively  the  same  state- 
ment so  many  times,  1 road  the  following  words  I confess  with 
surprise,  in  1838,  in  an  Kssay  on  the  Moral  .Statistics  of  Franco 
(SUilisliipie  Morale.  <le  la  France) , the  author  of  which  honom-s  me 
with  his  correspondence,  and  is  acquainted  will)  my  writings  - 


peat,  that  there  i.s  it  hudjU  wliieh  we  pay  with  frigblfui 
regularity' — it  is  lliat  of  prisons,  dungeons,  and  scaf- 
folds. Now,  it  is  this  budget  which,  above  all,  we  ought 
to  endeavour  to  reduce  ; and  every  year,  the  number.) 
have  confirmed  my  previous  statements  to  such  a de- 
gree, that  1 might  have  said,  perhaps  with  niore  pre- 
cision, “ there  is  a tribute  which  man  paj's  with  more 
regularity  than  that  which  he  owes  to  niiture,  or  to 
the  treasure  of  the  state,  namelj',  that  which  he  pays 
to  crime.”  Sad  condition  of  humanity ! IVe  might 
even  predict  annually  how  many  individuals  will  stain 
their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-men,  how 
many  will  be  forgers,  how  many  will  deid  in  poison, 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  we  may  foretell  the 
annual  births  and  deaths. 

Society  includes  within  itself  the  germs  of  all  the 
crimes  committed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessary 
facilities  for  their  development.  It  is  the  social  state, 
in  some  measure,  which  j)repares  these  crimes,  and 
the  criminal  is  merely  the  instrument  to  execute  them. 
Every  social  state  supposes,  then,  a certain  number 
and  a certain  order  of  crimes,  these  being  merely  the 
necessary  consequences  of  its  organisation.  This  obser- 
vation, so  discouraging  at  first  sight,  becomes,  on  the 
contrary,  consolatory,  when  examined  more  nearly', 
by  showing  the  possibility  of  ameliorating  the  human 
race,  by  modifying  their  institutions,  their  habits,  the 
amount  of  their  information,  and,  generally,  all  which 
mfluences  their  mode  of  existence.  In  fact,  this  ob- 
servation is  merely  the  extension  of  a law  already 
well  known  to  aU  who  have  studied  the  phvsicnl 
condition  of  society  in  a philosophic  manner : it  is, 
that  so  long  as  the  same  causes  exist,  we  must  expect 
a repetition  of  the  same  effects.  What  has  induced 
some  to  believe  that  moral  phenomena  did  not  obej' 
tins  law,  has  been  the  too  great  influence  ascribed  at 
aU  times  to  man  himself  over  his  actions  : it  is  a re- 
markable fact  in  the  history  of  science,  that  the  more 
extended  human  knowledge  has  become,  the  more 
limited  human  power,  in  that  respect,  has  constautlj' 
appeared.  This  globe,  of  which  man  imagines  liimself 
the  haughty  possessor,  becomes,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
astronomer,  merely  a grain  of  dust  floating  in  the 
immensity  of  space:  an  earthquake,  a tempest,  an 
inundation,  may  destroy  in  an  instant  an  entire  people, 
or  ruin  the  labom's  of  twenty  ages.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  man  appears  most  influenced  by  his  mvn  action.s, 
we  see  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  uatnre  of  births  and 
deaths,  as  regular  as  may  be.  In  the  regvdar  repro- 
duction of  crime,  we  see  again  reproduced  another 
jiroof  of  the  narrow  field  in  wliich  he  exercises  his 
individual  activity.  But  if  each  step  in  the  career 
of  science  thus  gradually  diminishes  his  importance, 
his  pride  has  a compensation  in  the  greater  idea  of 
his  intellectual  power,  by  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  perceive  those  laws  which  seem  to  be,  bj'  their  na- 
ture, placed  for  ever  beyond  his  grasp. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  moral  i)henomen.a,  when 
observed  on  a great  scale,  are  found  to  resemble  phy- 
sical phenomena ; and  we  thus  arrive,  in  inquiries  of 
this  kind,  at  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  individuals  observed,  the  more  do 
individual  peculiarities,  ivhether  physical  or  moral,  become 
effaced,  and  leave  in  a prominent  point  of  vieiv  the  gene- 
ral facts,  by  virtue  of  u-hich  society  cHsts  and  is  pre- 
served. It  belongs  only  to  a few  men,  gifted  with 
superior  genius,  to  alter  sensibl.y  the  social  state ; and 

‘ ‘ Ench  ye.ir  rcproilucc.'i  the  s.imc  number  of  crimes,  in  the  same 
onicr,  in  the  B.<imc  regions,.  Each  ehiss  of  crimes  lias  its  iieculiar 
and  invariable  distribution,  necordingto  the  sex,  age,  season  ; all 
are  accompanied,  in  equal  proportions,  with  accessory  facts,  unim- 
portant in  oppoaraneo,  and,  but  for  theif  rctuni,  inexplicable. 
It  becomes  necessary  to  give  exnni|ilcs  of  this  fixity  in  this  con- 
stancy in  the  reproduction  of  facts  hitherto  Ctmsiilcreil  as  inc.c]>li- 
c.ihle  (insaisis.s;>blcs  dans  leur  ensemble),  amt  as  Mnp  siihjeet  to  nn 
late."  I shall  make  only  one  obsenation,  which  is,  that  1 nevi  r 
considered  the  number  of  crimes  invariable.  I believe,  on  tlie 
eentrary,  in  the  iicrfertibiiily  of  the  human  specii’S. 
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oven  tills  alter.ation,  or  action,  rctiuires  a considerable 
time  to  transmit  fully  its  eHbcts.  If  the  power  wliieh 
man  possesses  of  modifyinff  bis  actions,  was  commu- 
nicated immediately  to  the  social  system,  every  kind 
of  prevision  or  prejudgment  would  become  impossible, 
and  wo  sbould  expect  in  vain  to  find  in  the  past  les- 
sons for  the  future.*  Hut  it  is  not  so  : when  active 
causes  have  once  established  themselves,  they  display 
an  evident  action,  even  for  a long  time  after  efforts  have 
been  made  to  oppose  and  destroy  them ; and  too  much 
care,  therefore,  cannot  be  bestowed  in  pointing  them 
out,  and  in  suggesting  the  most  efficacious  means  to 
modify  them  in  a useful  manner.  Tliis  reaction  of 
man  upon  himself,  is  one  of  his  noblest  attributes ; it 
offers,  indeed,  the  finest  field  for  the  display  of  his 
activity.  As  a member  of  the  social  body,  he  is  sub- 
jected every  instant  to  the  necessity  of  these  causes, 
and  pay«  them  a regular  tribute  ; but  as  a man,  em- 
ploying all  the  energy  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  he 
in  some  measure  masters  these  causes,  and  modifies 
their  effects,  thus  constantly  endeavouring  to  improve 
his  condition. 

How  the  Laws  relative  to  Man  ought  to  he  Studied 
and  Interpreted. 

■\Ve  h.ave  just  seen  that  man  is  placed  under  the 
influence  of  regular  and  periodic  causes,  affecting  not 
merely  his  phj-sical  qualities,  but  likewise  his  actions  ; 
and  that  these  lead  to  effects  equally  regular  and 
periodic.  Now,  these  causes,  and  their  mode  of  action, 
or  the  laws  to  wliich  they  give  rise,  may  be  determined 
by  a close  inquiry ; but,  as  has  been  akeady  said,  in 
order  to  succeed,  we  must  study  the  masses,  with  the 
view  of  separating  from  our  observations  all  th.at  is 
fortuitous  or  individual.  Every  thing  being  equal, 
the  calculation  of  probabilities  shows,  that  in  the  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  of  individuals  observed,  we  ap- 
proach the  nearer  to  the  truth. 

By  the  manner,  then,  in  which  these  laws  have  been 
determined,  they  present  no  longer  any  thing  indi- 
vidual ; and,  consequently,  can  be  applied  to  indivi- 
duals only  -within  certain  limits.  Every  application 
which  one  might  attempt  to  make  to  a man  in  par- 
ticular, must  be  essentially  false,  in  the  same  way  as 
if  we  were  to  pretend  to  detennine  the  precise  period 
of  a person’s  death  by  looking  into  the  tables  of  mor- 
tality. 

Such  tables,  in  respect  to  particular  cases,  can  give 
only  approximations ; and  the  doctidne  of  probabilities 
shows  here  also  that  the  results  deduced  from  them, 
and  the  results  observed,  agree  always  the  better  the 
greater  the  number  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
refer.  Thus,  although  the  tables  of  mortality  teach  us  no 
direct  application  to  an  individual,  yet  they  offer  very 
certain  results  when  applied  to  a great  number  of  per- 
sons ; and  upon  these  general  results,  assurance  socie- 
ties calculate  their  annual  profits.  We  endeavour  here 
to  be  well  understood  respecting  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  laws  we  propose  inquiring  into.  It  is  the  social 
body  which  forms  the  object  of  our  researches,  and 
not  the  peculiarities  distinguishing  the  individuals 
composing  it.  This  study  interests,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  philosopher  and  the  legislator ; the  lite- 
rary man  and  the  artist,  on  the  contrary,  will  endea- 
vour to  understand,  in  preference,  those  peculiarities 
which  we  endeavour  to  separate  from  our  results,  and 
■which  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  physiognomical  and 
pictorial  aspect  of  society. 

Moreover,  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  social  body 
are  not  essentially  invariable ; they  ch.ange  with  the 
nature  of  the  causes  producing  them.  The  progress  of 
civilisation,  for  example,  has  changed  the  laws  respect- 
ing mortality,  and  must  have  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  physical  and  mor.il  condition  of  man.  Tables 
constructed  to  show  the  intensity  of  the  disposition 

* [The  supposed  civilisation  of  Hussia  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
of  Prussia  by  Frederick  II.,  form  no  real  exceptions  to  tlio  slatc- 
incntsof  M.  Ciuctclet.] 


to  crime  at  different  ages,  ;il  though  for  several  years 
they  nuiy  have  offered  jiretty  nearly  the  same  results, 
may  yet  become  gradutilly  modified  : it  is  to  effect  this 
modifleation  that  the  friends  of  humanity  ought  to 
turn  their  attention.  The  study  of  the  social  body, 
which  we  have  in  view,  has  for  its  object  to  leave 
this  important  subject  no  longer  to  a kind  of  empi- 
ricism, but  to  offer  the  means  of  recognising  directly 
the  causes  which  influence  society,  and  to  measure 
even  that  influence  itself. 

These  causes,  once  known,  present  no  sudden 
changes,  but  are  modified  gradually.  Future  events 
may  be  foreseen  by  a knowledge  of  the  past,  or  con- 
jectures may  even  comprise  a period  of  several  years, 
without  fear  of  experience  producing  results  uncon- 
fined by  the  limits  iireviously  assigned  them.  Now, 
these  limits  are  proportionally  widened  as  our  conjec- 
tures embrace  a wider  series  of  years. 

Of  the  Causes  which  Influence  Man. 

The  laws  presiding  over  the  development  of  man, 
and  modifying  his  actions,  are  in  generid  the  result  of 
his  organisation,  of  his  education  or  knowledge,  means 
or  weMth,  institutions,  local  influences,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  other  causes,  always  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, and  some  of  which  may  probably  never  be 
made  out. 

Of  all  these  influencing  causes,  some  are  purely 
physical,  others  inherent  in  our  natiue.  Man,  in 
fact,  possesses  in  himself  a moral  force  securing  to 
him  the  empire  over  all  living  beings  on  this  globe ; 
but  their  destination  forms  a mysterious  problem, 
whose  solution  will  probably  escape  us  for  ever.  By 
means  of  these  moral  forces,  man  is  distinguished 
from  other  animals.  By  means  of  them,  also,  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  modifying,  at  least  to  appearance, 
the  laws  of  nature  affecting  him,  and  perhaps  by 
causing  a progressive  movement,  tends  to  apjiroach 
a hajipier  physical  condition.* 

The  forces  which  characterise  man,  are  livmg  forces 
in  their  nature ; but  do  they  act  in  a constant  man- 
ner, and  has  man,  at  all  epochs,  possessed  the  same 
quantity — in  a word,  does  there  exist  any  thing  ana- 
logous to  the  active  or  living  forces  hi  nature  ? IVhat, 
moreover,  is  their  destination?  Can  they  influence 
the  progress  of  the  system,  or  compromise  its  exist- 
ence? or,  perhaps,  like  the  internal  forces  of  a system, 
may  they  not  modify  in  something  its  progress,  or 
the  conditions  of  its  stability  ? Analog)'-  leads  us  to 
beheve,  that  in  the  social  state  we  may  expect  to  find 
in  general  all  the  principles  of  conservation  observed 
in  the  natural  phenomena. 

Plants  and  animals  appear  to  obey,  lilce  the  planets, 
the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
intervention  of  man,  these  laws  could  be  verified  just 
as  easily  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ; but  man 
exercises,  both  on  himself  and  on  all  around,  a dis- 
lurbing  action,  the  intensity  of  which  takes  a develop- 
ment in  proportion  to  liis  intellect,  and  the  effects  of 
which  are  such,  that  society  does  not  resemble  itself 
at  any  two  different  epochs. 

It  -would  be  important  to  determine,  in  all  the  laws 
affecting  the  human  species,  what  belongs  to  nature 
and  what  lielongs  to  the  distmhing  force  of  man ; it 
appears  at  least  certain,  that  the  effects  of  this  force 
are  slow,  and  miglit  almost  be  called  scenhr  pertur- 
bations. However  this  nwy  be,  if  they  really  were 

* Fufl’on  e.xplains  very  well  the  iwwer  possessed  liy  m.an  in 
modifying  nuturo  s works ; — “All  these  modem  and  recent  ex- 
amples prove,  that  man  has  hut  recently  known  the  extent  of  his 
power,  and  that  even  yet  he  docs  not  know  it  sulliciently  ; it  de- 
pends entirety  on  the  exercise  of  his  intellect : thus,  the  more 
ho  observes,  the  more  ho  will  cultivate  nature,  and  the  moi-c 
extensive  will  bo  his  means  to  subject  nature’s  works  to  him.self. 
And  what  might  he  not  cft’ect  upon  himself — I mean  on  his  own 
species  if  the  will  were  always  governed  by  the  judgment  ? Who 
could  predict  limits  to  the  moral  and  physical  perfectibility  of 
human  luturo?"  tiC.—Kjioqucs  ttcia  Xaturc, 
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devclopcil  with  much  rapidity,  wo  coxdd  not,  witli  the 
few  elements  we  possess  in  respect  to  the  past,  draw 
important  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  future. 

We  must  then  do  ns  astronomers  have  done  in  tlie 
theory  of  arbitrary  constants — and  as  the  early  statis- 
ticians did  in  calcrdatmg  the  laws  of  human  mortality 
— make  an  abstraction  at  first  of  the  efl'ects  of  the  dis- 
turbing force,  and  return  to  it  afterwards  when  a long 
series  of  documents  permits  us  to  do  so. 

Thus,  to  bring  out  my  meaning,  in  calculating  the 
difierent  tables  of  mortality,  the  medium  duration  of 
human  life  has  been  shown  to  vary  for  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  for  different  provinces,  though  these 
ina3"  be  quite  contiguous.  But  these  differences  might 
depend  as  much  on  the  nature  of  the  chmate  as  on  man 
himself ; and  hence  the  necessity  of  determining  what 
belonged  to  the  one,  what  to  the  other.  For  this  pur- 
pose, one  might  select  an  assemblage  of  circumstances 
proving  that  the  forces  of  nature  remam  the  same ; 
and  if  the  results  obtained  at  different  epochs  were  also 
identical,  then  follows  the  natural  conclusion  that  the 
distvurbing  force  of  man  amounted  to  notliing.  Now-, 
this  attempt  has  been  made,  and  at  Geneva,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  found  that  the  average  duration  of 
life,  or  the  medium  life,  has  successively  become  longer. 
Now,  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  the 
existence  of  the  disturbing  force  of  man,  and  to  form 
the  first  idea  of  the  energy  of  its  effects  on  this  point 
of  the  globe,  so  long  as  it  is  not  proved  that  causes 
foreign  to  man  may  have  altered  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  temperature,  or 
given  rise  to  some  other  alteration  in  the  chmate. 
But  liitherto  we  know  only  the  result  of  different 
forces,  winch  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  mdi- 
vddually,  and  of  which  we  cannot  even  furnish  a com- 
plete hst.  Thus  we  are  disposed  to  beheve  that  the 
forces  wliich  have  pi'olonged  at  Geneva  the  duration 
of  the  average  life  of  man,  have  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  liis  having  improved  liis  habitations, 
rendering  them  more  healthy  and  more  commodious ; 
of  his  having  ameliorated  his  pecuniary  circumstances, 
his  food,  and  institutions  ; of  his  having  been  able  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  influence  of  certain  dis- 
eases, &c. ; and  it  might  even  have  happened  that  the 
disturbing  force  of  man  may  have  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter the  nature  of  the  climate,  by  drainage,  clearing 
the  forests,  or  by  other  changes. 

Of  the  Object  of  this  Work. 

The  pinpose  of  this  work  is  to  study  in  their  effects 
the  causes,  whether  natural  or  disturbing,  which  in- 
fluence human  development ; to  endeavour  to  measure 
the  influence  of  these  causes,  and  the  mode  according 
to  wliich  they  mutually  modify  each  other. 

It  is  not  at  aU  my  intention  to  propose  a Theory  of 
Man,  but  merely  to  ascertain  by  jiroof  the  facts  and 
the  phenomena  which  affect  him,  and  to  endeavour, 
by  observation,  to  discover  the  laws  forming  the  con- 
necting links  of  these  phenomena.  The  social  man, 
whom  I here  consider,  resembles  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  bodies : he  is  the  centre  aroimd  which  oscillate 
the  social  elements — in  fact,  so  to  speak,  he  is  a 
fictitious  being,  for  ivhom  every  thing  proceeds  con- 
formably to  the  medium  results  obtained  for  society 
in  general.  It  is  this  being  whom  we  must  consider 
in  estabhshing  the  basis  of  social  physics,  throwing 
out  of  view  pecuhar  or  anomalous  cases,  and  disre- 
garding any  inquiry  tending  to  show  that  such  or 
such  an  individual  may  attain  a greater  or  less  de- 
velopment in  one  of  liis  faculties. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  cnde.avoured 
to  discover  the  disturbing  influence  of  man  in  modify- 
ing his  physical  strength.  By  means  of  the  dynamo- 
meter (measurer  of  strength),  we  may  first  estimate 
the  strength  of  the  hands,  or  of  the  loins,  in  a great 
number  of  persons  of  different  ages,  from  infancy  to 
extreme  old  age,  and  the  results  obtained  in  this  way 
for  a country  will  give  two  scales  of  forces  deserving 


of  our  confidence  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  observations  made,  and  in  the  care  with  which 
they  have  been  made.  By  comparing  at  a later  period 
those  scales,  obtained  by  the  same  means  and  under 
the  same  influences,  but  at  different  periods  of  time, 
wo  shall  discover  whether  the  disturbing  action  or 
influence  of  man  has  diminished  or  augmented  the 
quantity  of  this  strength.  Now,  it  is  this  variation 
which  the  whole  system  undergoes,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  in  social  physics.  We  may  even  in 
this  way  determine  changes  happening  in  the  different 
classes  of  society,  but  without  descending  to  indivi- 
duals. A man,  in  consequence  of  gigantic  height,  or 
by  herculean  strength,  may  attract  the  attention  of 
the  naturalist  or  the  physiologist ; but  in  social  phy- 
sics his  importance  would  disappear  before  that  of 
another  individual,  who,  after  having  ascertained  ex- 
perimentally the  means  of  developing  advantageously 
the  height  and  strength,  may  succeed  in  putting  them 
in  practice,  thus  producing  results  either  affecting 
the  whole  system  or  one  of  its  parts.  After  having 
considered  man  at  different  epochs,  and  as  belonging 
to  different  nations — after  having  successively  ascer- 
tained the  several  elements  of  his  physical  and  moral 
condition,  and  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  materials  which  he  produces 
and  which  he  consumes,  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
his  wealth,  and  the  changes  occurring  in  his  position 
with  respect  to  other  nations — we  must  next  determine 
the  laws  to  which  man  has  been  subject  in  the  difl'er- 
ent  races,  from  their  origin ; that  is  to  say,  we  must 
follow  the  progress  of  the  centres  of  gravity  in  each 
part  of  the  system,  just  as  we  determined  the  laws 
relating  to  man  in  each  nation,  by  the  entire  mass  of 
the  observations  made  upon  the  indi^dduals  composing 
that  nation.  Under  this  point  of  view,  nations  would 
be,  in  respect  to  the  social  system,  what  indiUduals 
are  in  respect  to  nations ; each  would  have  their  laws 
of  increase  and  decrease,  and  have  a share,  more  or 
less  important,  in  the  perturbations  of  the  system. 
Now,  it  is  only  from  the  whole  of  the  laws  which 
relate  to  different  races,  that  we  can  afterwards  decide 
on  what  belongs,  whether  to  the  equilibrium  or  to 
the  movement  of  the  system;  for  we  do  not  know 
at  present  which  of  these  two  states  actually  exists. 
Wliat  we  see  daily  proves  to  us  sufficiently  the  effects 
of  internal  actions  and  forces  reacting  on  each  other ; 
but  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system,  if  we  may 
so  say,  and  the  direction  of  the  movement,  are  un- 
knoAvn  ; it  may  even  happen,  that  whilst  the  motion 
of  all  the  parts  of  thd  system  is  progressive  or  retro- 
grade, the  centre  may  remain  unvaryingly  in  equili- 
brio. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  asked,  hoAv  it  ean  be  possible  to 
determine  absolutely  the  value  of  the  disturbing  power 
of  man — that  is  to  say,  the  differences,  more  or  less 
great,  which  the  social  sj^stem  produces,  from  that  state 
or  condition  in  which  he  woifid  be  placed  if  left  to 
the  forces  of  nature  alone  ? Such  a problem,  if  it  could 
be  solved,  would  unquestionably  be  interesting,  but 
scarcely  useful,  since  such  a condition  does  not  exist 
in  nature,  seeing  that  man  has  at  aU  times  been  in 
possession  of  an  intellectual  force,  and  has  never  been 
reduced  to  live  merely  as  animals  do.  It  is  of  more 
consequence,  indeed,  to  determine  if  the  effects  of  liis 
disturbing  power  vary  in  a manner  more  or  less  ad- 
vantageous. 

Prom  what  we  have  said,  the  object  of  scientific 
research,  then,  should  be  to  inquii-e — 

1.  What  arc  the  laws  of  human  reproduction, 
growth,  and  phj'sicid  force — growth  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  of  his  disposition,  more  or  less  great, 
to  good  or  evil ; the  laws  mgulating  the  development 
of  his  passions  and  tastes  ; the  mode  of  succession  of 
the  materials  he  produces  or  consumes ; the  laws  of 
human  mortalitj',  &c. 

2.  What  influence  has  nature  over  man ; what  is 
the  measure  of  its  influence,  and  of  its  disturbing 
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forces  • what  have  been  their  effects  for  such  and  such 
a period ; and  what  the  social  elements  chiefly  affected 

by  them.  • i.,  j. 

3 I'inall}^  can  human  forces  compromise  the  sta- 
biUty  of  tbe  social  system?  I am  not  sure  if  these 
questions  may  over  be  answered ; but  to  me  it  seems 
that  their  solution  would  form  some  of  the  noblest  and 
most  interesting  results  of  human  research.  Con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  I have  already  made  some  efforts 
to  reply  to  the  first  series  of  these  questions ; and 
still  more,  to  make  my  ideas  imderstood,  and  to  point 
out  the  route  which  ought  to  be  followed,  I have 
endeavoured  also  to  demonstrate  how  to  detect  the 
influencing  causes,  and  to  determine  the  degree  of 
their  respective  actions.  ^V^latever  idea  may  be 
formed  of  these  researches,  I trust  it  will  stiU  be  ad- 
mitted, that  in  respect  to  the  development  of  the 
human  faculties,  a great  number  of  observations  and 
residts  have  been  accumidated  wliicli  science  did  not 
previously  possess. 

I wish  it  also  to  be  understood,  that  I consider  this 
work  as  but  a sketch  of  a vast  plan,  to  be  completed 
only  by  infinite  care  and  immense  researches.  I have 
room,  therefore,  for  hope  that  the  leading  idea,  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  work,  may  be  alone  criticised ; 
and  that,  in  respect  to  the  filling  up  of  the  details, 
necessarily  very  incomplete  in  some  parts,  from  want 
of  materials,  a lenient  criticism  may  also  be  vouch- 
safed. I have  thought  it  my  duty,  however,  in  the 
suitable  place,  to  point  out  these  deficiencies. 

On  the  Importance  or  Dignity  of  the  Inquiries  Relative 
to  Man. 

The  nature  of  the  researches  in  this  work,  and  the 
view  which  I have  taken  of  tlie  social  system,  have  in 
them  a something  positive,  which  at  first  sight  may 
startle  some  minds.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  see  in  it 
a tendency  to  materialism  ; others,  misunderstanding 
my  ideas,  may  view  them  as  an  attempt  to  exagge- 
rate the  field  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  to  place  the 
geometrician  upon  grormd  Avhich  does  not  belong  to 
liim ; they  may  reproach  me  for  engaging  in  absurd 
speculations,  and  Avith  inquiring  into  measures  where 
things  do  not  admit  of  being  measured. 

In  respect  to  the  charge  of  materialism,  it  has  been 
reproduced  so  often  and  so  regularly  on  every  occasion 
Avhen  science  attempted  to  make  a neAv  step,  and  Aidien 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  breaking  through  its  ancient 
barriers,  attempted  a neAv  road,  that  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  at  tlie  present  day  to  reply  to  it,  the  more 
especially  that  the  fanatical  spirit  is  no  longer  backed 
Avith  chains  and  tortures.  It  can  scarcely  noAv  be 
esteemed  an  insult  to  the  Divinity,  that  man  exercises 
the  noblest  of  his  facilities  by  directing  his  medita- 
tions toAvards  the  sublimest  laws  of  the  universe,  by 
endeavoming  to  explain  the  admirable  economy  and 
the  uifinite  Avisdom  Avhich  presided  at  its  formation. 
Who  Avould  venture  to  accuse  of  dryness  those  pliilo- 
sophic  minds,  Avhich  liaA-e  substituted  for  the  narrow 
and  paltry  Avorld,  as  knoAvn  to  the  ancients,  the  know- 
ledge of  our  magnificent  solar  system,  and  haA'e  so 
vastly  remoA'ed  the  limits  of  our  starry  lieaA'en,  that 
genius  can  no  longer  guess  its  extent  but  Avith  reli- 
gious aAve?  Certainly,  the  knoAvledgo  of  the  Avon- 
derful  laAvs  Avhich  regidate  the  system  of  the  Avorld, 
gives  us  a much  nobler  idea  of  the  poAver  of  the  Divi- 
nity, than  that  of  the  Avorld  Avhich  sublime  supersti- 
tion Avished  to  impose  upon  us.  If  the  animal  pride 
of  man  be  loivered,  on  observing  hoAV  small  the  spot 
is  Avhich  he  occupies  upon  the  grain  of  dust  of  Avhich 
he  at  one  time  made  his  universe,  how  much,  on  the 
other  hand,  ought  his  intelligence  to  be  pleased  at  the 
extent  of  its  poAver,  shoAvn  in  investigating  so  deeply 
the  secrets  of  the  heavens ! 

Having  thus  observed  the  progress  made  by  astro- 
nomical science  in  regard  to  Avorlds,  Avhy  should  not 
we  endeavour  to  folloiv  the  same  course  in  respect  to 
man  ? Would  it  not  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that. 


Avhilst  all  is  regulated  by  such  admirable  laAvs,  man’s 
existence  alone  should  be  capricious,  and  possessed  of 
no  conservative  principle  ? We  need  not  hesitate  in 
asserting,  that  such  a supposition,  and  not  the  re- 
searches Ave  propose  making,  Avould  be  injustice  to 
tbe  Creative  PoAver, 

In  respect  to  the  second  objection,  I shall  endeavour 
to  ansAver  it  Avhen  estimating  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  man. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PDY.SICAL  QUALIT1E.S 
OP  MAN. 

1.  TJio  Determination  of  tlio  Average  Jlan  In  Oeneral. 

We  haA^e  said  that,  in  the  course  of  our  researches, 
the  first  step  to  be  made  would  be  to  determine  the 
aA^erage  man,  amongst  different  nations,  both  physical 
and  moral.  Perhaps  the  possibility  of  such  an  appre- 
ciation of  physical  qualities,  which  admit  of  direct 
measurement,  Avill  be  granted  us : but  Avhat  is  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  of  the  moral  qualities  ? 
How  can  Ave  ever  maintain,  Avithout  absurdity,  that  the 
courage  of  one  man  is  to  that  of  another  ns  five  is  to 
six,  for  example,  almost  as  Ave  should  speak  of  their 
stature  ? Should  Ave  not  laugh  at  the  pretension  of  a 
geometrician,  Avho  seriously  maintained  that  he  had 
calculated  that  the  genius  of  Homer  is  to  that  of 
Virgil  as  three  to  two  ? Certainly,  such  pretensions 
Avould  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.  It  is  proper,  then, 
first  of  all,  to  agree  upon  the  meaning  of  Avords,  and 
to  examine  if  that  which  we  aim  at  is  possible,  not 
in  the  actual  state  of  science,  but  in  such  a state  as 
science  avUI  some  day  arrive  at.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
demand  from  those  who  employ  themselves  AAdth  social 
physics,  more  than  Ave  should  have  done  from  those 
Avho  foresaAv  the  possibility  of  forming  an  astronomical 
theory,  at  a period  Avhen  defectWe  astronomical  obser- 
vations and  false  theories,  or  their  total  absence,  Avith 
insufiicient  means  of  calculation,  only  existed.  It  AA-as 
especially  necessary  to  be  certain  of  the  means  of 
performing  such  a task ; it  Aims  afterwards  necessary 
to  collect  precise  observations  Arith  zeal  and  perseve- 
rance, to  create  and  render  perfect  the  methods  for 
using  them,  and  thus  to  prepare  all  the  necessarj’- ele- 
ments of  the  edifice  to  be  erected.  Noav,  this  is  the 
course  which  I tliink  it  proper  to  pm-sue  in  fonning  a 
system  of  social  physics.  I hold  that  Ave  should  ex- 
amine if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  means  of  per- 
forming the  desired  task,  and,  firstly,  if  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  average  man. 

This  determination  Avill  be  the  subject  of  the  three 
first  books  of  this  Avork.  We  shall,  first  of  all,  con- 
sider man  in  a physical  relation ; then  Ave  shall  con- 
sider him  with  respect  to  his  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities. 

2.  Of  Iho  Determination  of  tlio  Piiysioai  Quniities  of  tUo 
Avcnigo  Jlim. 

Amongst  the  elements  pertaining  to  m.an,  some  arc 
susceptible  of  a direct  appreciation,  and  the  numbers 
Avliich  represent  them  are  true  mathematical  quan- 
tities : such  are,  in  general,  the  physical  qualities. 
Thus  the  Aveight  and  stature  of  a man  may  be  mea- 
sured directly,  and  Ave  may  aftenvards  compare  them 
Avith  the  Avcight  and  stature  of  another  man.  In  com- 
paring the  different  men  of  a nation  in  this  manner, 
Ave  arriA'c  at  average  values,  Avhich  arc  the  Avcight 
and  stature  proper  to  be  assigned  to  the  .average  man 
of  this  nation : as  a sequel  to  such  an  inquiry',  Ave 
might  then  say  that  the  Englishman  is  of  greater 
height  and  larger  size  than  the  Frenchman  or  Italian. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  is  analogous  to  that  pursued 
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ill  plij’slcs,*  ill  detcrmininpf  the  tciiipcraiuvo  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  comparing  tlioin  witli  eaeli 
other : tluis,  wc  say  justly,  that  at  I’aris,  the  mean 
temperature  of  tlie  summer  is  18  degrees  cent.,  al- 
though  the  thermometer  has  almost  always  been 
cither  higher  or  lower  than  this  point.  Wo  conceive, 
moreover,  that  the  ratio  which  exists  between  the 
weight  or  stature  of  the  average  man  peculiar  to  one 
of  the  three  mentioned  countries,  may  vary  in  course 
of  time. 

In  certain  cases,  we  employ  non-material  measures, 
as  when  we  attempt  to  appreciate  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  for  any  particular  nation,  or  to  estimate  at 
Avhat  age  the  average  man  of  that  nation  ceases  to 
exist.  Life  is  measured  by  duration,  and  this  mea- 
surement admits  of  quite  as  much  precision  as  we 
employ  in  jihysics. 

Lastly,  we  may  employ  conventional  measurements, 
as  when  we  estimate  the  riches,  jiroduction.s,  and  con- 
sumption of  one  country,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  another.  iUl  these  calculations  have  already 
been  made  by  economists,  with  greater  or  less  accu- 
racy ; therefore  they  cannot  appear  strange  to  us. 

There  are  elements  pertaining  to  man,  which  can- 
not be  measured  directly,  and  which  are  only  appre- 
ciable by  their  effects:  of  this  number  is  the  strength 
of  man.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  absurd  to 
say  that  such  a man  is  twice  as  strong  as  another 
Avlieii  pressing  with  his  hands,  if  this  pressure,  ap- 
plied against  an  obstacle,  produces  effects  which  are 
as  two  to  one.  Only,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to 
admit  that  causes  are  proportionate  to  effects;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  take  great  care,  in  estunating  the 
effects,  to  place  the  individuals  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Thus,  for  example,  we  might  make  serious 
errors  in  eraxiloying  the  dynamometer  of  Regnier  in- 
discriminately for  all  persons,  because  the  size  of  the 
hands,  or  the  height  of  the  stature,  may  have  some 
influence,  so  that  one  handles  the  instrument  with 
a gi-eater  or  less  degree  of  facility. 

It  results  from  what  has  preceded,  that,  in  the 
determination  of  the  average  man,  considered  with 
respect  to  physical  qualities,  the  greatest  difficulty 
consists  in  collecting  exact  observations  in  sufficient 
number  to  arrive  at  results  Avhich  deserve  some  de- 
gree of  confidence. 

In  the  first  book,  we  shall  examine  aU  which  relates 
to  the  life  of  man,  his  reproduction,  and  mortality ; in 
the  second,  we  shall  be  occupied  with  the  development 
of  his  stature,  weight,  strength,  and  his  xihysical  qua- 
lities in  general. 

CHAPTER  I. 

or  BIRTHS  IX  GENERAL,  AND  OF  FECUNDITV. 

1.  Of  Births. 

The  act  of  birth  is  connected  with  conceplion,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  effect  is  Connected  with  the  cause 
which  produces  it : to  the  first  we  attach  the  idea  of 
necessity,  and  to  the  second  that  of  free  will.f  As  in 
other  subjects,  tve  generally  lose  sight  of  causes  which 
have  acted  long  anterior  to  the  effects  we  observe ; our 
attention  is  not  attracted  to  the  regularity  with  which 
births  are  produced — we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
them  as  natural  phenomena,  with  which  the  will  of 
man  is  but  feebly  concerned.  If  we  observe  the  influ- 
ence of  seasons,  places,  years  of  abundance  or  scarcitj% 
&c.,  it  is  rather  as  acting  on  our  jiliysical  than  on 
our  moral  qualities — it  is  as  modifying  the  facility 
and  not  the  volition  which  wc  have  in  reproduction. 

*[Thc  teiTii  pliysics,  08  hero  used,  is  synonymous  witli  the  tonns 
natural  or  experimental  phiiosopliy,  as  used  in  tliis  country.] 

t AVe  generally  consider  the  duration  of  pregnancy  to  be  nine 
months.  I do  not  know  whether  researches  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  if  any  causes  exist  influencing  this  duration,  and  if 
their  influence  has  been  calculated. 


lUorcoA'cr,  ive  have  a I’cry  natural  dislike  to  consider 
our  will  as  influenced  by  jiliysical  causes. 

Whatever  he  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  produed 
births  in  greater  or  less  number,  with  more  or  lest! 
regularity,  the  thing  most  important  to  be  known  is 
the  result  which  follows;  we  shall  afterwards  be  able 
to  inquire  ivhat  nature  performs,  and  what  belongs  to 
the  disturbing  action  of  man.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  inquiry,  avc  shall  first  examine  successively  how 
births  are  produced,  taking  into  consideration  the 
times,  xilaces,  sexes,  seasons,  hours  of  the  day,  and 
other  causes  ivliicli  arc  external  to  the  man ; and 
thereby  ive  shall  be  more  able  to  compare  the  influ- 
ence of  these  causes  ivith  those  ivliich  man  exercises, 
in  virtue  of  his  mode  of  existence  and  of  his  iwlitical 
and  religious  institutions. 

2.  Of  Fecundity. 

Taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  the  annual  number  of 
births  of  a country  has  only  an  indifferent  degree  of 
importance,  but  it  acquires  a very  great  value  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  other  elements  of  jiopulation  of 
this  country.  We  may  first  enqiloy  it  to  measure  the 
fecundity,  by  comparing  it  with  the  actual  number  of 
the  population  or  xvith  the  annual  number  of  mar- 
riages. In  the  first  case,  ive  obtain  a measure  of  the 
fecundity  of  the  population,  and  in  the  second  case  of 
that  of  the  fecundity  of  marriages.  Statisticians  avail 
themselves  of  both  these  measures  or  data,  ivhich 
nevertheless  require  to  be  used  with  great  care. 

When  Ave  compare  two  countries  Avith  respect  to 
the  fecundit}’'  of  marriages,  Ave  must  be  very  cautious 
only  to  compare  the  number  of  legitimate  births  Avith 
the  number  of  marriages.  We  conceii'e,  indeed,  that 
in  a country  Avhere  all  the  births  Avere  indiscriminately 
reported,  Avith  the  number  of  registered  marriages,  the 
fecundity  Avould  appear  too  great,  and  the  error  would 
be  more  considerable,  according  as  there  were  more  ] 
illegitimate  births  and  feAver  marriages  regularlj^  con-  ' 
firmed.  The  oxiposite  error  Avould  take  place  in  a 
country  Avhere  more  importance  Avas  given  to  esta- 
blishing the  annual  number  of  marriages  than  that  of 
births.  In  general,  it  is  necessaiy  to  distrust  the  num-  j 
ber  expressing  the  fecundity  of  the  marriages  of  a • 
country,  Aidien  the  civil  records  are  carelessly  kept,  or  (j 
Avhen  the  registrations  are  not  made  uniformly.  I 
think  England  may  be  especiiUly  pointed  out  as  lire-  fj 
senting  numbers  Avhich  liaA'c  often  led  those  inquirers 
into  error  aa’Iio  have  availed  themseh'es  of  them.*  i 

Malthus  observes,  that  the  ratio  of  births  to  mar- 
riages,  taken  as  a measure  of  fecmidity,  supposes  a 
stationary  population : if  the  population  AA'cre  increas-  ^ 
ing,  for  example,  its  increase  would  be  more  rapid,  r 
and  the  real  fecunditj'  of  marriages  Avould  the  niorc  c 
e.xceed  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages.f  This  | 
able  economist  points  out  scA'cral  other  circumstances  ; 
Avliich  it  is  proper  to  consider  in  estimating  fecundity,  ! 
such  as  marriages  for  the  second  or  third  time,  late  « 
marriages  sanctioned  by  local  customs,  and  frequent  ,* 
emigrations  or  immigrations.J 

As  it  respects  political  economy,  the  number  Avhich 
expresses  the  fecundity  of  a population  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  that  Avhich  expresses  tlie  fecun- 
dity of  marriages.  Indeed,  the  economist  is  generally 
more  concerned  Avith  the  increase  Avliich  the  iwpula- 
tion  receives  than  Avith  the  manner  in  Avhich  this 
increase  takes  place.  The  fecundity  of  marriaps 
might  be  exactly"  tlie  same  in  tivo  diflereiit  countries, 
Avitliout  the  population  being  the  same.  In  countries, 
for  example,  Avlicre  prudent  foresight  renders  mar- 
riages less  numerous,  there  Avill  be  finver  births  ; on 

* Maltlms — Fss.Ai  sur  Ic  Principe  ile  Population,  tome  ii. p.  212. 
Geneva  Kdition : U*30. 

1 The  words  of  Mr  Malthus  are  (.Td  (xl.,  \-<d.  ii.  p.  fi)— “ Tlio 
more  r.ipi<l  is  tlio  increase  of  ]x>pnlation,  the  more  Avill  the  real 
pndificncss  of  marri.ages  exceed  the  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages in  tlic  registers." 

Ibid-,  tome  ii.  p.  2IU.  Knglish  F.dition,  book  ii.  eh.  9. 
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the  contrary,  in  coimtrios  whose  inhabitants  arc  im- 
provident and  careless,  and  in  new  countries,  where  the 
innuigrations  are  numerous  and  where  the  settlements 
are  formed  by  persons  generally  at  a reproductive  age, 
we  find  a great  fecundity  in  the  population.  These 
arc  importiuit  distinctions  to  bo  made,  to  avoid  all 
kinds  of  error,  either  in  malcing  estimates  or  in  the 
approximating  of  numbers. 

Another  very  common  error  in  statistical  works 
proceeds  from  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  population: 
scarcely  sufiicient  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to 
this  subject.  'When  census  are  not  accurately  made, 
we  genersilly  obtain  too  small  a number  as  the  amount 
of  the  population,  and  the  fecundity,  calculated  from 
it,  must  appear  too  great.  This  is  an  error  which  I 
point  out  here,  because  I have  committed  it  myself  in 
my  first  essays  on  statistics  and  in  speaking  of  the 
fecundity  of  the  ancient  Idngdom  of  the  Netherlands : 
it  resulted  from  this  circumstance  that  certain  pro- 
vinces were  found  in  a very  unfavourable  state  com- 
pared with  others;  but  a deeper  examination  has 
shown  me  what  caused  my  mistakes,  and  has  led  me 
to  solicit  the  government,  with  active  entreaty,  for 
a census,  henceforth  become  necessary ; wliicli  was 
eflectually  accomplished  in  1829. 

There  is  one  particular  case  in  which  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  fecundity  of  one  country  and  that  of  another 
remiuns  exactly  the  same,  whether  we  estimate  it  ac- 
cording to  the  population  or  according  to  the  annual 
number  of  marriages ; this  is  when  the  populations  of 
the  countries  which  we  compare  are  homogeneous  or 
composed  of  the  same  elements — ^ivhen,  on  both  sides, 
we  annually  count  the  same  number  of  marriages  to 
tlie  same  number  of  inhabitants.* 

I thought  I ought  to  present  the  preceding  obser- 
vations on  the  calculation  of  fecundit3%  before  examin- 
ing all  which  relates  to  births.  We  shall  now  proceed 
more  safely  in  endeavouring  successively  to  appreciate 
the  influence  which  natural  and  disturbing  causes  exer- 
cise over  births. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  IXFLUENCE  OF  N.iTCRAL  CAUSES  O.N  THE  NUJIBER 
OF  BIRTHS. 

1.  Influence  of  the  Sexes. 

There  is  a very  remarkable  fact,  which  has  been 
long  ago  observed,  although  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
true  causes  of  it.  It  is  this  — that  more  boys  are 
born  annually  than  girls.  Now,  since  the  proportion 
of  male  to  female  births  does  not  differ  mucli  from 
miity,  or  is  almost  the  same  for  the  difierent  countries 
for  which  it  has  been  calculated,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  umuerous  observations  to  deter- 
mine it  -vvith  some  precision.  After  more  than  fom-- 
teen  and  a half  millions  of  observations  made  in 

* Some  calculations  which  I shall  .advanee  will  mahe  this  e.isily 
understood.  Let  / be  the  fecundity  of  a country,  n the  annual 
number  of  birtlis,  m that  of  ruarriogea,  c the  remainder  of  the 
population,  and/',  n',  >«',  and  o',  respectively,  the  same  numbers 
for  another  countiy ; we  shall  have  for  the  fecimdity  of  marriages 
the  proportion 


>'ow,  if  the  populations  bo  homogeneous,  as  in  the  case  which  wo 
arc  supposing,  wo  shall  alao  have 

in  m' 

c + wi  “ & + v/ 

Now,  if  wo  multiply  both  terms  of  the  latter  ratio  of  tlio  propor- 
tion by  this  equality,  wo  shall  have 

—a  result  agreeable  to  what  is  advanced  in  tlio  te.\l,  since  the 
terms  of  the  latter  ratio  represent  the  fc'cundity  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

B 


France,  from  1817  to  1831,  the  value  of  this  ratio  has 
been  as  lOfi'38  to  100 ; and  its  average  value  has 
varied  but  little,  taking  one  year  with  another.* 

To  know  whether  climate  influences  the  ratio  in 
question,  thirty  of  the  most  southern  departments  of 
France  have  been  considered  separatel}'.  The  births 
in  these  departments,  from  1817  to  1831,  have  been 
2,119,102  males,  and  1,990,720  females ; the  ratio  of 
the  first  number  to  the  second  is  as  10.0‘95  to  100 — 
nearly  the  same  as  for  the  whole  of  France.  This 
result  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  superior 
number  of  male  to  female  births  does  not  depend,  in 
any  sensible  degree,  on  climate.f 
However,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  decidedly  the 
influence  exercised  by  climate,  it  will  be  proper  to 
extend  our  researches  beyond  the  hmits  of  France. 
Taking  our  data  from  the  principal  European  states, 
we  find  the  following  results,  according  to  M.  Bickes, 
who  has  collected  more  than  seventy  mfllions  of 
observations : J — 


States  and  I’noviNCES. 

Russia,  . . - . . 

The  province  of  Milan,  - . . 

Mecklenburg,  .... 
France,  . . . . . 

Belgium  and  HoU.ind,  ... 
Brandenbimg  and  Pomerania, 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

Austrian  Monarchy,  .... 
Silesia  and  Saxony,  ... 
Prussian  States  (m  masse) , - 

AVestphalia  and  Grand  Dutchy  of  the  Rhine, 
Kingdom  of  AVurtemburg,  . . . 

Eastern  Prussia  and  Dutchy  of  Posen, 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  ... 
Great  Britain,  .... 
Sweden,  . . . . . 


Elates  to 
100 

Females. 
100-91 
107-81 
107-07 
100-55 
106-44 
100-27 
106-18 
100-10 
100-05 
105 ->(4 
105-86 
105-00 
105-60 
105-38 
104-75 
104-02 


Average  for  Em-Ope, 


100. 


Some  travellers  have  thought  that  hot  climates  ai-e 
more  favourable  to  female  births  ; but  numbers  have 
not  confirmed  this  opinion,  at  least  from  Avhat  avc 
have  just  seen  in  Em-ope.  However,  more  observa- 
tions than  Ave  possess  are  necessary,  and  especially 
observations  collected  near  the  equator,  before  Ave  can 
affirm  that  the  influence  of  climates  is  absolutely  m- 
sensible.  The  foUoAving  are  the  observations  made  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  Avhite  population  § 
residmg  there,  and  also  on  the  slave  population : || — 


A'cars. 

Free  Bii-ths. 

Slave  Births. 

Males. 

Females. 

JIales. 

Females. 

1813, 

(>86* 

700 

188 

234 

1814,  - 

802 

825 

230 

183 

1815, 

883 

R94 

221 

193 

1810,  - 

805 

8}»2 

.325 

294 

1817, 

910 

927 

487 

407 

1818,  - 

814 

832 

51G 

482 

1819, 

810. 

815 

5(K) 

500 

1820,  - 

881 

898 

4G3 

404 

Totiil, 

COlU 

6709 

29;w 

2826 

Thus,  among  the  free  births,  the  females  numeri- 
cally exceed  those  of  the  males ; luid  this  1‘csult  is 
reproduced  every  ycai-.^ 


t 

* Annunirc  du  Burc.AU  dcs  Longitudes,  1034.  f Ihid. 

t Memorial  Encycl.  Miii  18')2. 

§ Journal  Asiatiquo,  Juillet  1820  ; and  Sadler,  tome  ii.  p.  371. 

II  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics,  by  Hawkins,  p.  51. . 

[It  appears  to  the  transhator,  that  the  pmlominnnce  of  female 
over  male  births,  amongst  the  white  race  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  not  so  much  owing  to  climate  ns  to  the  peculiarity  of 
race : the  free  white  population  of  the  Cape  are,  ns  nejir  as  may 
be,  purely  Saxon,  descended  from  the  old  Dutch  families,  who 
originally  settled  there  about  two  hundivd  and  .seventy  years  ago. 
They  have  preserved  the  purity  of  their  blood  Avith  great  care. 
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It  appears  that  residence  in  town  or  country  is  not 
without  its  intluencc  on  the  ratio  of  births  of  the  two 
sexes,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  Belgic  documents: — 


Years. 

Births  in  the  Towns. 

Births  in  the  Country. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Uatio. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Ratio. 

1815  to  1824, 
182.5  to  1829, 

lC4,.37fi 

87,618 

164,110 

83,122 

106-66 

106-29 

472,221 

256,761 

441,502 

241,989 

1(X;-9B 

108-10 

Legitimate 

Births. 

Number 
of  Birtlis 
observed. 

lilegHimate 

Births. 

Number 
of  JiirUm 
obuerved. 

Female. 

Mule. 

I-’emale. 

Mult*. 

Franco, 

Naples, 

Prussia, 

Westphalia, 

Montiiollier, 

Averages, 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,8.57 

10,452 

10,809 

10,471 

10,707 

9,858,135 

1,0.59,055 

3,872,251 

151,189 

25,084 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,484 

10,.307 

10,278 

10,039 

10,081 

073,047 

61,309 

212,804 

10,950 

2,735 

10,000 

10,575 

10,000 

10,250 

The  number  of  boys,  compared  with  that  of  girls, 
has  then  been  smaller  in  town  than  in  the  country : 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  both  ratios  have  sensibly 
diminished  during  the  latter  period. 

This  influence  of  town  residence,  tending  to  diminish 
the  proportionid  number  of  births,  is  also  observed 
in  other  countries.  This  is  seen  in  the  following  table, 
in  which  M.  Bickes  has  found  another  kind  of  in- 
fluence, namely,  legitimacy  of  birth : * — 


States  and  Provinces. 


Boys  to  100  Girls. 
Legitimate.  Illegitimate. 


France,  ... 

106-09 

104-70 

Austrian  monarchy,  . . - 

106-16 

104-32 

Prussian  monarchy. 

100-17 

102-89 

Sweden, . - - - . 

104-73 

103-12 

Wurtemburg,  ... 

105-97 

103-54 

Bohemia,  .... 

105-05 

100-44 

Province  of  Milan, 

107-79 

102-30 

Eastern  Prussia  and  Posen,  - 

105-81 

103-60 

Brandenburg  ond  Pomerania, 

100-05 

102-42 

SUesia  and  Saxony,  ... 

106-30 

103-27 

Westphalia  and  the  Dutchy  of  the 

Lower  Rhine, 

108-07 

101-55 

Cities. 

Paris,  .... 

103-82 

103-42 

Amsterdam,  ... 

105-00 

108-83 

Leghorn,  .... 

104-68 

93-21 

Frankfort-ou-the-Maine, 

102-83 

107-84 

Leipsic,  .... 

106-16 

105-94 

Thus  all  the  documents  relative  to  states  agree  in 
giving  a larger  proportional  number  of  boys  for  legi- 
timate than  for  illegitimate  births.  This  diflerence 
is  much  less  conspicuous  for  totvns.  M.  Bickes  has 
extended  his  researches  concerning  legitimate  births 
to  a great  number  of  cities ; and  the  average  of  the 
ratios,  which  I have  calculated,  gives  104'74,  a value 
which  is  very  sensibly  inferior  to  that  which  all  the 
European  states  give. 

M.  Poisson,  some  years  ago,  made  researches  into 
this  singular  circumstance,  that  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  births,  for  natural  children,  diSers  sensibly 
from  the  general  ratio  of  Prance  taken  altogether ; 
and  he  has  obtained,  from  the  documents  of  1817  to 
1826  inclusively,  21-20ths  instead  of  16-15ths.  M. 
Mathieu  also  had  arrived  at  a similar  result.f 

With  the  view  of  throwing  more  light  on  this 
interesting  subject,  Mr  Babbage  has  also  carefully 
collected  the  numbers  of  sever^  difierent  countries, 
and  presented  them,  with  all  the  desirable  details,  in 
a letter,  which  is  inserted  in  Brewster’s  Journal  of 
Sciences,  new  series.  No.  I.  I have  extracted  the 
principal  results. 


intermingling  ns  little  ns  possible  with  the  dark  races,  whether 
Caffre  or  Hottentot.  OonoraUy  spealcing,  they  hold  the  mulatto 
in  great  dislike  and  contempt ; so  that,  amongst  the  pure  Dutch  of 
the  Cape,  a mulatto,  however  slightly  tinged,  has  hitherto  had 
little  chance  of  acquiring  a prepor  status  in  society.  With 
respect  to  M.  (iuetelet’s  table  of  births,  it  seems  probable  that 
an  excess  of  boys  over  girls  is  a law  chiefly  with  the  Celtic  and 
Sarmatian  races,  and  that  in  respect  to  tlio  pure  Saxon  race,  there 
exists  either  an  opposite  law,  namely,  the  excess  of  females  over 
males,  or,  perhaps,  ns  near  as  may  bo,  an  equality;  but  the 
translator  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  excess  wiU  bo  in  the 
females  with  respect  to  the  Saxon  race.] 

* Zeitung  fur  das  Gosnmmto  Medicinal  weson.  Also,  An.  do 
Ilygiino,  Oct.  1(132. 

t Annimiro  ct  Ic  tome  lx.  des  Mdmolrcs  do  rAc.'ldcmio  dcs 
Sciences,  p.  239. 


In  quoting  these  numbers,  M.  Prevost  observes, 
that,  independently  of  the  physiological  cause  wliicli 
gives  a greater  facility  to  male  births,  there  exists  an 
accessory  cause  in  legitimate  births  espeeially,  wliicli 
still  further  increases  this  facility,  and  which  he  at- 
tributes to  a sort  of  preference  generally  given  to 
children  of  the  male  sex.  “Is  not  tlie  end  of  this 
preference,”  says  he,  “ to  prevent,  after  male  births, 
the  increase  of  the  family,  and  consequently  to  in- 
erease  the  proportional  ratio  of  the  latter  ? Parents 
have  one  son : if  difierent  causes  impede  the  increase 
of  their  family,  they  will  perhaps  be  less  imeasy  at 
this  iirivation,  when  their  first  vish  is  accomplished, 
than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  had  male 
children.  Would  not  this  diminution  of  births,  after 
one  or  two  sons,  tend  to  inerease  the  ratio  of  male 
births  ?”*  Without  denying  the  influence  which  this 
moral  restraint  may  exercise  in  certain  cases,  I think 
it  altogether  insuffleent  to  explain  the  results  which 
I shall  soon  advance. 

M.  Giron  de  Buzareignes  has  also  communicated 
to  the  Parisian  Aeademy  of  Sciences  some  researches 
made  in  Prance,  on  the  births  of  children  of  both 
sexes.f  He  divides  society  into  three  classes : the  first 
is  composed  of  persons  whose  occupations  tend  to 
develoi)  the  physical  qualities ; the  second,  of  persons 
whose  occupations  tend  to  weaken  these  powers ; and, 
lastly,  the  third,  of  persons  whose  occupations  are  of 
a mixed  kind.  According  to  this  observer,  the  pro- 
portional number  of  male  births  in  the  first  class  will 
be  greater  than  that  which  Prance  furnishes  in  gene- 
ral ; in  the  second  class,  it  wiU  be  the  contrary  ; and 
in  the  third,  both  numbers  will  be  equal.  Thus,  agri- 
cultural occupations  are  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  male  births,  whilst  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures produce  an  opposite  eflfect.  Tliis  observation 
agrees  very  weU  with  the  results  which  have  been 
previously  pointed  out  for  toivn  and  country,  but  it 
does  not  sustain  an  equal  examination  when  applied 
to  the  difierent  states  of  Europe. 

M.  Bickes,  who  is  much  inclined  to  question  the 
opinion  advanced  by  M.  Giron  de  Buzareignes,  lias 
presented  a new  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
occasion  the  ratio  of  the  sexes  to  vary.  According  to 
him,  “ It  is  in  the  blood  (the  constitution,  the  race) 
of  people  or  nations,  who  dfifer  more  or  less  from  each 
other  in  this  respect,  that  the  powers  or  causes  reside, 
whatever  they  may  be,  wliich  determine  the  produc- 
tion of  many  boys.  Political  and  chil  institutions, 
customs,  habitual  occupations,  mode  of  life,  wealth, 
indigence,  &c. — all  these  tilings  have  no  influence  on 
the  respective  r.atio  according  to  which  the  two  sexes 
come  into  the  world.”  We  should  have  much  difli- 
culty  to  explain  by  this  means  how,  in  the  same 
people,  the  ratio  of  births  of  the  two  sexes  presents 
such  sensible  differences  in  town  and  countrj'.  As  to 
the  effect  of  legitimacy  on  the  preponderance  of 
female  births,  bl.  Bickes  thinks  that  the  first  cause 
of  it  cannot  be  demonstrated.^;  We  shall  soon  find 
other  obstacles  to  his  hjqiotliesis.  Professor  Ilofacker 
has  made  some  rescarehes  in  Gcniiaiiy,  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  age  of  parents  on  male  and  female  births, 
whence  it  results,  that  in  general,  when  the  mother 
is  older  than  the  father,  fewer  boj's  than  girls  arc 

* Bibliotlibquo  Universcllo  do  Genive.  Oct.  1829,  p.  140,  cl  scq. 

t Bulletin  dc  M.  Kdrnssac,  toinoxil.  p.  .3. 

t Arm.ilcs  do  llygltnc,  Oct.  1832,  p.  4.'i9. 
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born ; the  same  is  the  case  when  the  paa-ents  lu-e  of 
equal  ages ; but  the  more  the  father’s  age  exceeds  that 
of  the  mother,  so  is  the  ratio  of  boys  greater. 

The  different  results  of  M.  Hofacker  are  brought 
together  in  the  following  table : — 

Boys  lo 


Ao£s  of  TiiK  Max  and  AVoman.  100 

Girls. 

TIio  man  being  younger  than  tlic  woman,  - - !)0-8 

. . . • ns  old  as  the  woman,  ....  OO  O 

. . • . older  from  3 to  0 years,  ...  103‘4 

from  0 to  9 years,  - - - .124-7 

fronr  9 to  18  years,  - - - 14,3-7 

by  18  years  and  up-wards,  - - 200-0 

The  man  from  24  to  36— the  woman  from  10  to  20  years,  110-0 

..  ..  30  to  40  ••  - 95-4 

. . - • 36  to  48  years,  • • young,  - - 170-9 

. . . . . . . . . . middle-aged,  - - 114-3 

. . . . . . . . . • older,  ...  109-2 

■ • 48  to  60  j-ears,  ••  middle-aged,  - - 190-0 

..  ..  older,  ...  104-3 


If  these  results  were  deduced  from  sufficiently 
numerous  observations,  and  so  accurate  as  to  deserve 
entire  confidence,  and  if  they  were  verified  in  other 
countries,  they  would  present  a very  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  births  of 
one  or  the  other  sex  can  be  made  to  predominate  at 
will.  We  must  regret  that  there  are  stiU  s6  few 
proper  documents  to  elucidate  this  delicate  question ; 
the  only  ones  which  I have  succeeded  in  procuring 
are  found  in  the  work  of  Mr  Sadler  on  the  “ Law  of 
Population.”  I shall  fii'st  present  a table  extracted 
from  the  registers  of  the  peers  of  England,  and  let  it 
be  observed  that  it  only  includes  first  marriages  : — 


Difference 
of  Ages : the 
Husband 

Number 

of 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Ratio  of  Births. 

Children 
by  each 
Marriage. 

being — ■ 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Younger, 

54 

122 

141 

865 

100 

4-87 

As  old,  - 

18 

54 

67 

948 

100 

0-17 

Older  from 
1 to  6 years, 

120 

366 

353 

1037 

100 

5-71 

CtoU,  - - 

107 

327 

258 

1267 

100 

6-47 

ntolo,  - 

43 

143 

97 

1474 

100 

5-68 

16  and  up- 
wards, - 

33 

93 

57 

1632 

100 

4-55 

Total, 

381 

1105 

963 

These  results  agree  perfectly  with  those  of  M. 
Hofacker.  I have  calcffiatod  in  the  latter  column 
the  fecundity  of  the  marriages,  which  has  likewise 
a value  depending  on  the  respective  ages  of  the 
espoused. 

In  examining  the  influence  of  the  age  of  the  parents 
on  births,  Mr  Sadler  has  been  led  to  the  following 
conclusions  : — The  ratio  in  which  the  sexes  are  born 
is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  age  of  the  parents, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  sex  of  the  father  or  the 
mother  wifi,  preponderate  beyond  the  average  of  the 
total  number  of  births,  according  to  the  party  3vliich 
has  the  excess  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sex 
wliich  is  in  excess  will  have  a mortality  depending 
on  the  period  which  separates  the  age  of  the  parents, 
so  that  the  sexes  will  be  balanced  in  numbers,  towards 
the  ordinary  period  of  marriage. 

_ It  is  thus  that  Mr  Sadler  e.xplains  how  the  propor- 
tional number  of  male  births  is  not  so  great  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  England  as  in  the  country, 
where  men  marry  later,  and  present  a greater  diffe- 
rence of  age  to  the  women  whom  they  espouse.”'  lie 
, also  extends  his  e.xplanation  to  the  difierence  which 
I IS  observed  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births. 

, Mr  Sadler,  moreover,  finds,  that  in  considering  the 
! age  of  the  father  or  the  mother  separately,  we  do  not 

* It  is  a fact  which  appears  well  established  by  several  statis- 
f licians,  and  by  Mr  Milne  in  particular  (Trnitd  des  Annuitds, 
vol  ii.  p.  493),  tliat  precocious  marriages  generally  produce  a 
i greater  number  of  dauglitcry* 


observe  any  difference  of  facility  in  producing  infants 
of  one  sex  rather  than  of  another.  This  facility,  accord- 
ing to  him,  only  depends  on  the  relative  ages  of  the 
parents : this  he  deduces  from  the  followmg  numbers, 
extracted  from  registers  of  marriages : — 


Ago  of  the 
Couples  at 
the  time  of 

Number 

of 

Births. 

RatloofBirths. 

Fecundity. 

Maiviago.* 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  21, 

54 

143 

124 

1153 

1000 

4-94 

21  to  26, 

307 

008 

712 

9.38 

1000 

4-50 

20  to  31, 

284 

090 

609 

1143 

1000 

4-59 

31  to  36, 

137 

208 

2G3 

1133 

1000 

4-10 

36  to  41, 

90 

149 

151 

987 

1900 

3-33 

41  to  46, 

58 

93 

83 

1120 

1009 

3-04 

46  to  51, 

51 

79 

83 

952 

1000 

3-17 

61  to  61, 

30 

27 

17 

1588 

1000 

1.47 

01  and  up- 
wards, 

16 

5 

8 

625 

1000 

0-81 

Total, 

1027 

2158 

2050 

1052 

1000 

4-10 

Ages  of 
the  tVives 
of  the 

Number 

of 

Marriages. 

Births. 

R atio  of  Births. 

Fecundity. 

Couples. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  16, 

13 

37 

33 

1121 

1000 

5-38 

16  to  21, 

177 

502 

387 

1299 

1000 

5-02 

21  to  20, 

191 

612 

485 

1055 

1000 

5-22 

26  to  31, 

00 

115 

92 

1250 

1000 

3-43 

31  to  30, 

21 

40 

36 

1110 

1000 

3-62 

36  and  up- 
wards. 

9 

13 

13 

1000 

1000 

2-89 

Total, 

471 

1219 

1046 

1165 

1000 

4-81 

Since  these  numbers  are  generally  small,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  had  they  been  arranged 
under  fewer  heads.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  might 
reduce  them  to  the  three  following : imder  26  years, 
from  26  to  36  years,  and  upwards  of  36  years.  We 
then  obtain  respectively  970,  1140,  1032  male  births 
for  1000  female  ones,  when  -taking  the  couples;  and 
1161,  1211,  1000,  when  taking  the  wives.  We  see 
that  the  period  between  26  and  36  years  gives  a few 
more  male  births. 

Lastly,  in  extending  his  researches  to  widows  and 
widowers,  Mr  Sadler  further  finds,  from  the  registers 
of  EngUsh  couples,  that  the  widowers  tend  to  produce 
more  female  children. 


Age  of  the 
■\Vidowers 
or  Widows 
at  the  time 

Number 
of  2d  & 3d 
Wedlocks, 

Births. 

Batio  of  tho 
Bh-ths. 

Children 

by 

of  Marriage. 

Slale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

22  to  27,  - 

5 

21 

a3 

91-3 

100 

8-80 

27  to  32,  - 

18 

33 

39 

84-6 

100 

4-00 

32  to  37,  - 

24 

51 

66 

77*3 

100 

4-87 

.37  to  42,  - 

17 

29 

32 

90-6 

100 

3-58 

42  to  47,  - 

16 

.30 

38 

79-0 

100 

4-25 

47  to  52,  - 

15 

30 

43 

69-9 

100 

4-87 

52  and  up- 
wards, • 

12 

10 

15 

66-7 

100 

2-08 

Total,  - 

107 

204 

2.56 

79-7 

100 

4-30 

The  ratio  is  so  marked,  that  3vo  find  it  almost  corre- 
sponds to  the  different  ages. 

It  residts  from  the  examination  of  the  probable 
causes  which  may  produce  the  inequality  between 
the  births  of  male  and  female  children  which  has  just 
been  pointed  out,  that  the  most  influential,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  few  documents  which  science  at  present 
possesses,  is  evidently  that  wliich  the  difierence  of 
age  of  the  iiarcuts  produces:  we  might  even  think 
that  the  other  causes  which  have  been  pointed  ortt, 
are  in  some  manner  the  effects  of  it.  Indeed,  it  ge- 

* All  the  numbers  of  this  and  the  following  table  have  been 
taken  from  fruitful  lirat  marriages. 
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uerully  bappoii3  througliout  Europe,  Hint  men,  wliuu 
they  marry,  arc  live  or  six  years  older  than  women, 
BO  that  the  preponderance  of  nude  births  will  be 
ulmost  the  same,  as  is  established  by  the  researches 
Of  Hofaeker  and  Sadler,  -who  give,  as  the  ratio  of 
births  of  both  sexes,  the  number  103'.'5  nearly,  when 
the  lather  is  from  1 to  6 years  older  than  the  mother. 
Now,  we  think  that  this  ratio  will  be  larger  or  smaller, 
according  as  the  difference  of  age  of  the  parents  is 
greater  or  less  in  the  different  nations,  in  town  or 
country,  among  the  persons  whose  connexions  are 
legitimate  or  illegithnatc ; and,  lastly,  according  to  all 
the  circumstances  W'liich  may  cause  the  ages  to  vary 
at  which  production  takes  place ; so  that  the  age  of 
the  i)arents  will  be  the  principal  regulator  ■which 
determines  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  between  the 
births  ot  the  two  sexes.  Hence  we  see  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  du'ect  om’  researches  to  the  age  at  which 
tnaj-riage  takes  place,  especially  since  the  greater  or 
less  mortality  of  children  depends  on  these  ages.* 

2.  Influence  of  Age  on  the  Feeundity  of  Marriages. 

Wc  have  just  seen  that  the  relative  age  of  the 
parties  exercises  a sensible  influence  on  the  ratio  of 
male  births  : it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  it  will  have 
stUl  more  influence  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
births,  or  the  fecundity.  I am  not  acquainted  with 
much  on  this  subject  besides  the  researches  of  lilr 
Sadler,  which  were  imdertaken  ivith  the  design  of 
showing  that  the  age  of  parents,  considered  apart, 
has  no  influence  on  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  bu'ths. 
I have  introduced  them  above,  taking  care  to  calcu- 
late the  mmiber  expressing  the  fecimdity  in  the  last 
column.  However,  since  the  numbers  of  Mr  Sadler 
are  generally  small,  I have  thought  proper  to  receive 
fewer  divisions  of  ages,  which  ivill  give  a greater  pro- 
bability to  my  particular  results  : we  may  sum  up  all 
these  results  in  the  foUo'wing  table : — 


According  to  the 
Registers  of  English 
Couples. 

Number  of  Childi-en 
procreated  by  one  Individual ; being  at 
tlie  time  of  Mai’riage — 

Under  26 
years. 

Between 
26  and  36. 

Moro  than  36 
years. 

Husbands, 

6'H 

4'43 

2-34 

AVives, 

.5-13 

3-49 

2-89 

Widowers  & Widows, 

n-oo  t 

4\50 

3-(!6 

We  see  that  the  fecundity  of  marriages,  all  things 
being  equal,  climhiishes  in  proi^ortiou  to  the  increas- 


* [Assuming  as  a fact,  an  assertion  wliicli  has  been  often  made, 
that  thoughtless  and  premature  mai-riages,  that  is,  when  both 
sexes  are  very  yoimg,  take  place  to  a much  greater  extent  in 
Ireland  than  in  most  other  countries,  records  of  such  marriages 
would  go  far  to  solvo  the  difficult  question  proposed  above  by  M. 
Quetelet : such  records,  if  they  exist,  might  be  compared  with 
those  of  Holland,  where  it  is  presumed  that  a moral  condition  of 
the  people  exists,  which  is  the  antithesis  to  the  Irish  character. 
A comparison  of  these  records  with  each  other  would  go  far  to 
solve  tho  question.  Should  it  be  found  that  the  male  se.x  stiU 
predominates  in  births  in  Ireland,  it  would  then  be  clear  th.at  the 
theory  of  age  proposed  by  M.  Buzareignes,  and  supported  by  M. 
Quetelet,  would  be  at  fault,  whilst  tliat  of  Bickes,  or  the  theory 
of  race,  which  is  the  view  supi)Orted  by  tho  translator,  would  be 
tho  true  one. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  both  causes  may  have  their 
influence ; but  a glance  at  tho  table,  page  12,  proves  indisputably, 
as  far  as  such  records  go,  that,  commencing  in  Eastern  Europe 
with  tho  Sclavonic  race,  amongst  whom  we  find  the  dispropor- 
tion of  boys  to  girls  greatest,  and  passing  through  tho  mixed 
Sclavonic  and  Saxon  races  of  Prussia,  and  through  the  Celtic 
nations  of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy,  to  'Westphalia,  Great 
Britain,  and  Sweden,  where  the  S.-ixon  race  exists  in  its  greatest 
purity,  we  find  tho  disproportion  between  boys  and  girls  constantly 
decreasing,  and  arc  entitled,  tfiereforo,  to  conclude,  that  whatever 
other  causes  may  bo  in  operation,  blood  or  race  comes  in  for  at 
least  a considerable  share  in  the  eficcts.] 

t This  number  being  founded  on  five  marriages  only,  which 
produced  41  children,  cannot  bo  entitled  to  much  conlidcncc. 


ing  age  of  tlie  parties.  To  observe  the  influence  of 
age  itself  on  the  fecundity  of  individuals,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  compute  the  probability  of  life  in  mar- 
rying; for  it  is  very  evident  that  he  who  has  yet 
twice  as  long  to  live  as  another  person,  may  hope,  all  j 
things  being  equal,  to  procreate  more  children.  It  is  ’ 
very  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  marry  ■ 

young  have  some  fear  lest  they  should  have  too  1 

numerous  a family ; which  is  not  the  case  when  jier- 
sons  marry  at  a more  advanced  age.  In  supposing,  i 

as  a kind  of  limit,  that,  all  things  being  equal,  the  j 

fecundity  depends  on  the  probability  of  life,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  each  age  to  divide  each  of  the  ratios  , 
previously  found  by  the  corresponding  number  which 
expresses  the  length  of  the  probable  life.  Now,  in  ( 

admitting  approximatively  36,  32,  and  2 1 years,  as  I 

the  probability  of  life  of  the  individuals  of  the  first 
class ; afterwards,  for  the  women,  40,  34,  and  23  years ; 
and,  lastly,  for  tho  widows,  38,  33,  and  22  years,  we 
shall  have,  as  the  relative  values  of  fecundity — 


According  to  tho 
Registers  of  English 
Couples. 

Number  of  Children 
procreated  by  one  Individual ; being  at 
tho  time  of  ^Marriage — 

Under  26 
years. 

Between 
26  and  36. 

More  than  36 
years. 

Husbands, 

0-142 

0-130 

0-135 

Wives, 

0-126 

0 103 

0-12.5 

AVidowers  & Widows, 

0131 

o-i;ic 

O-IGG 

These  numbers,  which  only  express  the  relative  ■ 
fecundit}'',  serve,  moreover,  to  show  that  the  greatest  ■ 
altitude  for  reproduction  is  evidentlj',  among  the  in- 
dividuals whom  we  are  considering,  before  the  age  of 
26  years ; moreover,  we  see  that  it  is  not  sensibly 
diminished  in  men  until  the  36th  year.  The  data 
for  females  are  too  few  to  be  relied  on,  since  they 
only  include  nine  women  more  than  36  years  of  age. 

When  we  consider  the  respective  ages  of  the  hus- 
bands, we  fmd,  still  availing  ourselves  of  the  numbers 
furnished  by  Mr  Sadler,  and  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  that  the  fecundity  of  marriages  reaches  its  , 
greatest  value  when  the  ages  of  the  married  persons  ‘j 
are  the  same,  or  when  the  man  is  from  1 to  6 years  j 
older  than  the  woman  : it  does  not  sensibly  diminish, 
if  the  difference  of  age  does  not  exceed  16  years ; but  ' 

when  it  is  greater,  or  when  the  man  is  younger  than  , 

the  woman,  the  fecundity  seems  to  be  at  its  mini/num. 
These  axe  results  which  it  is  .in  some  measure  easy  to  ^ 
foresee.  Moreover,  I only  proposed  to  point  out  these 
researches,  ivithout  pretending  to  go  deeply  into  them,  o 
since  adequate  data  are  stiU.  wanting. 

Mr  Sadler,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  has  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  children  produced  by  the  wives  1 
of  those  couples  in  England  whose  ages  at  the  time  I 
of  marriage  he  has  been  able  to  determine : putting  ■ 
down  all  the  marriages  this  time,  whether  they^  were  a 
fruitful  or  not,  or  were  born  during  the  first  or  second.  I 
time  of  wedlock ; and  these  arc  his  results : — 1 


Age  at 
tlie  time  of 
Marriage. 

Number 

of 

Marriages. 

Number 

of 

Children. 

Mortality  of 
Children  he- 
fore  the  Mar- 
riageable Age. 

Births  by 
Marriage. 

Deaths  i 
for  ono  ^ 
Birth.  " 

12  to  l.’i. 

32 

141 

40 

4-40 

0-283  - 

l(i  to  19, 

172 

797 

166 

Ai)3 

0-203 

20  to  2;i, 

198 

uun 

195 

.5-21 

0-188 

24  to  27, 

86 

467 

180 

5-43 

0-I7I 

We  see  here  that,  from  12  to  27  years,  the  fecun-  X 
dity  of  women  continues  to  increase.  At  first  view,  »X 
this  result  a])i)ears  contrary  to  those  which  have  been  i 
previously  obtained ; but  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  ■ 
he  is  considering  marriages  in  ^'iieral,  and  not,  as  we  B 
have  previously  supposed,  fruitful  inarriiigcs  in  par-  B 
ticular.  We  have  seen  that,  on  tliis  latter  hypothesis,  B 
the  fecimdity  of  women  docs  not  perceptibly  vary  B 
under  the  age  of  26  years.  We  can  then  only  attri-  M 
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butc  tliG  clHlbrcucc  to  thiSj  thiit  muuyN\  onicii,  uiiiiiied 
late  in  life,  continue  barren.  Moreover,  it  results 
from  the  calculations  of  Mr  Sadler,  that  the  children 
procreated  hy  too  premature  marriages  arc  more  snh- 
ject  to  mortality  than  others.  It  is,  besides,  very  odd, 
that  the  statistician,  who  has  calculated  the  preceding 
tables  with  a definite  object,  has  not  extended  their 
application  beyond  the  age  of  2/  years.  It  is  also 
much  to  be  desired  that  he  had  ascertained  the  r.atio 
of  fruitful  to  barren  women,  for  the  different  ages  at 
which  in.arriages  have  taken  place. 

Not  to  choose  the  individuals  whom  he  examines 
from  a privileged  class,  Mr  Sadler  has  also  given  a 
table  from  2860  cases  of  child-birth,  attended  by  Dr 
Granville  in  several  of  the  principal  benevolent  esta- 
blishments in  London : we  shall  quote  it  here. 


Age  at  the 
time  of 
Marriage. 

Number  of 
Marriages. 

Children 
at  the 
full  period. 

Cliildrenliving 
at  the  time  1 
of  Birth. 

Dead 

Children. 

Deaths  for 
one  Birth. 

Average  No.  of 
Births  during 
one  yeai*  of 
jMarriage. 

Children  by 
Marriage. 

13  to  16, 

74 

370 

209 

107 

0-44 

0-40 

5-08 

17  to  20, 

354 

1307 

751 

556 

0-43 

0-50 

.3.70 

21  to  24, 

2a3 

823 

474 

319 

0-42 

0-52 

2-91 

25  to  28, 

no 

2)7 

170 

117 

0-41 

0 55 

2-61 

29  to  32,* 

38 

07 

1 4G 

31 

0-31 

0-59 

2-03 

This  table  deserves  to  be  carefully  examined.  We 
first  observe  that  the  mortality  of  children  is  some- 
what less,  in  proportion  as  the  marriages  are  less 
precocious;  afterwards,  the  numbers  of  the  seventh 
column,  which  Mr  Sadler  gives  as  having  been  cal- 
culated by  Mr  Finlayson  from  accounts  taken  of  the 
ages  of  the  delivered  women,  whom  he  does  not  know 
or  of  whom  he  takes  no  accormt,  would  tend  to  show 
that  fecundity  is  greater  as  the  woman  is  younger, 
and  on  this  side  of  the  term  of  32  years.  Never- 
theless, from  the  last  colmnn,  which  I have  added, 
and  which  I have  made  from  the  numbers  of  the 
table,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  annual  fecundity  be 
less,  the  fruitful  women  who  have  married  early,  all 
things  being  equal,  have  produced  more  children; 
wliich  brings  us  back  to  the  observation  already  made 
on  the  wives  of  peers.  It  is  singular  that  Mr  Sadler 
should  not  have  examined  the  fecundity  in  both  these 
cases : it  seems  to  me,  that  he  would  have  found  less 
solid  arguments  in  favour  of  the  law  of  population 
which  he  endeavoirrs  to  establisli. 

AVe  certainly  see,  from  the  numbers  of  Mr  Finlay- 
son,  that  there  is  a somewhat  greater  anmral  fecun- 
dity for  women  married  late ; but  it  does  not  compen- 
sate for  the  excess  of  absolute  fecundity  of  those  who 
have  married  early.  Generally,  when  a man  marries 
a woman  very  young,  he  endeavours  to  take  care  of 
her,  and  her  family  may  become  numerous  without 
liis  object  being  to  make  it  so : on  tlie  contrary,  if  he 
marry  a person  grown  up,  he  no  longer  thinks  care 
so  necessary ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  wishes  to 
have  a family,  the  time  becomes  more  precious  to 
him,  as  the  age  of  his  wife  is  advanced.f 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  consequences 
naturally  follow  from  what  has  been  said : — 

1.  Too  premature  marriages  bring  on  sterility,  and 
produce  children  who  have  less  likelihood  of  living. 

2.  A marriage,  if  it  be  not  barren,  produces  the 
same  number  of  births,  at  whatever  period  it  takes 
place,  provided  that  the  man’s  age  docs  not  exceed 
•33,  or  that  of  the  woman  20  years.  After  these  ages, 
the  number  of  children  produced  diminishes. 

3.  From  the  preceding  result,  and  from  a conside- 
ration of  the  probability  of  life,  we  may  infer  that  it 

+ It  is  evident  that  tlierc  are  errors  in  this  line,  wliieh  we 
thought  neecssarj’  to  copy  exactly. 

t The  table  of  .Mrl^inlayson,  wliieh  is  more  e.xtended  than  that 
of  Mr  Sadler,  gives  07!)  ns  the  annual  fecundity  of  n woman  from 
33  to  30  years  of  age,  and  M2  for  ono  from  .37  to  3!)  years  of  age. 


is  before  the  age  of  33  years  of  the  man,  and  26  of  the 
woman,  that  we  observe  the  greatest  fecundity. 

4.  If  we  niiiy  reckon  the  respective  ages  of  married 
persons,  ^ve  find  that,  all  things  being  equal,  the  mar- 
riages most  productive  are  those  in  which  the  man  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  3Voman,  or  older,  yet  not  much 
exceeding  her  time  of  life. 

After  these  observations,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
examine  if  man,  in  our  climate,  conforms  to  the  laws 
which  nature  appears  to  have  attached  to  fecundity, 
and  if  he  reproduces  at  the  most  appropriate  period 
of  life.  To  establish  this  period,  it  3vouId  be  necessary 
to  knoiv  the  age  of  parents  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  their  children.  From  the  3vant  of  these  documents, 
we  may  recur  to  the  ages  at  3vhich  marriages  take 
place,  and  admit,  Avith  suflicient  probability,  as  an 
average  term,  that  the  birth  of  the  first-born  takes 
place  Avithin  the  first  year  Avhich  follows  marriage. 

In  this  hj^pothesis,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  recur  to 
tables  of  popidation  ; and  some  calculations,  founded 
on  the  probability  of  life,  Avill  assist  us  in  determining 
the  marriage  ages.  The  folloAving  table  will  explain 
the  course  Avhich  Ave  have  foUoAved.  The  second  and 
the  fourth  columns,  from  the  Belgic  population  table, 
inform  us  of  the  number  of  men  and  Avomen  Avho  are 
married,  and  Avho  are  of  the  age  stated  in  the  first 
colmnn ; moreover,  also,  Avhether  they  are  yet  mar- 
ried, or  in  the  state  of  widowhood.  The  third  and 
fifth  columns  point  out  what  becomes  of  the  same 
indhdduals  in  the  period  Avhich  follows,  taking  their 
mortality  into  account.  The  calculations  have  not 
been  extended  beyond  56  years,  since  the  results  after 
that  period  could  only  be  very  doubtful. 


Age. 

Married  Men  or 
AVidowers. 

ISIarried  Women 
or  Widows. 

Number 

of 

the  Tables. 

Number 

Avhen 

Reduced. 

Number 

of 

the  Tables. 

Number 

Avhen 

Reduced. 

From  14  to  16,  ■ 

0 

0 

4 

4 

■ . 10  to  20,  - 

90 

91 

403 

987 

• • 20  to  25,  - 

3,278 

3,029 

6,981 

5,594 

. . 25  to  30,  - 

14,025 

1.3,175 

10,250 

15,204 

• . .30  to  35,  - 

20,879 

19,028 

21,928 

20,552 

• ■ .35  to  40,  - 

19,374 

18,140 

22,000 

21,143 

. • 40  to  45,  - 

18,951 

17,612 

22,188 

£0,500 

• • 45  to  SO,  - 

18,350 

10,583 

19,950 

18,312 

. . 50  to  53,  - 

11,708 

10,804 

12,453 

11,007 

• • 53  to  50,  - 

9,925 

9,087 

10,130 

9,432 

Noav,  to  .arrive  at  the  number  of  m.orriages  which 
have  taken  place  between  20  and  25  years  among  the 
men,  it  Avill  be  sufficient  to  take  from  the  number  of 
married  individuals  of  this  age  the  number  of  those 
who  Avere  so  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  20  years : 
it  Avih  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  mortality  of  the  latter ; so  th.at  from  3278 
we  take  aAvay  91 : the  remainder,  3187,  gh^s  the 
munber  of  marriages  Avhich  have  been  made.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  number  of  marri.ages  Avhich  haA'e 
been  made  betAveen  25  and  30  yeai's,  Avill  be  calculated 
by  taking  3029  from  1 4,025.  AVe  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  Avith  the  succeeding  numbers;  for  the  tivo 
classes  Avhich  exceed  fifty  ye.ars,  Ave  must  remember 
that  they  only  include  three  years.  To  avoid  any  con- 
fusion in  the  calculation,  Ave  haA'c,  in  the  folloAving 
results,  employed  the  numbers  of  an  avei’uge  year 
of  each  period. 

Marriiisres  which  have 

Age.  taken  place. 

Men.  AVomcn. 

From  14  to  hi  years,  . . . o 2 

• • 1!)  to  20  • • - - . - 24  no 

• • 20to2fl  ..  - . . ra7  inn 

• • 21)  to  30  • • - - . - 2100  21.32 

••  .lOto.TA  ••  - - - 1541  1.3)5 

■■  ;)5to40  - - - - 51  422 

• • 40  to  45  • . - - - 102  20!t 

••  45to50  ••  - - - - 100  123 

...  50  to  53  ..  - - - .500  4119 

• ■ 53  to  60  313  622 
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iSome  negative  qiiantitios  arc  presented  among  tliese 
numbers,  whicli  may  arise  from  a greater  mortality 
than  that  which  we  have  supposed ; or  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, tliat  at  certain  times  there  are  lacuna,  or 
voids,  in  the  population ; or  still  more  from  the  decla- 
rations of  married  persons  having  been  made  falsely, 
to  conceal  their  age,  or  from  other  motives.  Wo 
observe,  indeed,  that  of  the  four  negative  numbers, 
three  of  them  fall  near  the  period  of  50  years,  .which 
is  overrated.  Several  persons,  to  give  a round  num- 
ber, as  is  observed  in  other  population-tables,  will  pro- 
bably have  declared  themselves  to  be  50  years  old, 
when  they  had  not  attained  that  term  by  some  months, 
or  even  when  they  had  already  passed  it  by  some 
years.  As  to  the  negative  number  betiveen  35  and 
40  years  for  the  men,  it  corresponds  to  the  direful 
period  of  the  French  wars,  in  wliich  the  Belgians  took 
part : the  men  of  tins  age  entered  on  their  19th  year 
some  time  between  1808  and  1813. 

Considering  what  has  just  been  said,  we  see  that 
men  in  Belgium  do  not  marry  before  16,  and  probably 
not  before  18  years  of  age:  some  women  have  mar- 
ried between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  The  greatest 
number  of  marriages,  both  of  men  and  women,  take  place 
between  their  26th  and  30th  years ; women,  however, 
reach  the  adult  period  earlier  than  men ; the  maximum 
would  seem  to  fall  about  the  29th  year  for  men,  and 
after  the  27th  for  women. 

The  number  of  marriages  diminishes  very  sensibly 
after  the  35th  year ; and  it  may  be  considered  as  almost 
nothing,  for  females  at  least,  after  the  40th  year. 
Indeed,  the  total,  between  40  and  56  years,  is  only  53. 
The  number  53  is  only  relative  to  the  numbers  of  the 
table,  and  not  to  what  really  takes  place.  Of  the 
men,  there  is  a certain  number  who  marry  at  even 
more  advanced  ages : thus,  the  preceding  table  gives 
162  from  40  to  45  years,  169  from  45  to  50,  and  273 
from  50  to  53  years. 

From  this  research,  it  would  result  that  a man’s 
first  child  would  be  born  to  him  when  he  was  about 
30  years  of  age,  and  the  woman  being  about  the  age 
of  28  : this  would  give  the  duration  of  a generation 
in  Belgium;  it  is  also  the  average  duration  of  life 
nearly.  We  shall  especially  insist  on  this  conici- 
dence. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  marriages  only  be- 
come firequent  when  men  have  passed  the  stormy 
period  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  greatest  tendency 
to  crime,  which  happens  about  the  24th  year : this  is 
also  the  time  when  the  development  of  the  physical 
qualities  has  terminated,  and  the  intellectual  ones 
attain  a greater  energy. 

According  to  M.  Friedlander,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  article  Mortalite  in  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  Medicales,  it  would  be  about  the  30th 
year  that  the  greatest  number  of  accouchements  take 
place  in  Sweden  and  Finland.  The  foUo'wing  are  the 
results  which  he  has  presented,  from  sixteen  years’ 
observation,  made  prior  to  1795 : — 


Age  of  tho 
Women 
Delivered. 

Average 
N umber  of 
Women  alive. 

Annual 
Number 
of  Births. 

Number  of 
Women  to 
10  Births. 

Ratio  of 
Women  to 
1000  Births. 

15  to  20  years. 

1.34,548 

3,298 

408 

33- 

20to25  .. 

129,740 

10,507 

70 

105- 

25  to  30  • • 

121,707 

26,329 

40 

203- 

30  to  35  . . 

111,373 

25,610 

43 

250- 

35  to  40  • • 

97,543 

18,093 

54 

101- 

40  to  45  ■ ■ 

90,852 

0,518 

' 106 

85- 

45  to  50  • • 
Upwards  of 

78,897 

1,694 

465 

17- 

50  years, 

C9,2C8 

39 

17,700 

0-4 

1(100-4 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  such  observations  as  these, 
which  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  from 
the  registers  of  the  civil  state,  were  more  numerous ; 
and  that  all  which  relates  to  the  age  of  the  parents. 


and  to  the  period  of  the  eoneeption  or  birth  of  their 
cliildren,  might  be  stated  more  carefully  for  the 
future. 

3.  Influenoo  of  Places. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  of  investigation  presented 
to  the  mind,  when  studying  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  births,  is  the  determination  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  on  fecundity.  Unfortunately,  the  data 
which  we  possess  on  this  important  subject  are  so 
incomplete,  and  modified  by  so  many  accessory  causes, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  from 
matter  foreign  to  the  question,  and  lay  hold  of  results 
deserving  of  confidence.  Opinions,  also,  vary  much 
on  this  subject;  and  we  are  still  ignorant  whether, 
all  things  being  equal,  the  north  or  the  south  is  most 
favourable  to  fecundity. 

If  it  be  the  fecundity  of  the  population  which  we 
compare,  we  find,  even  in  neighbouring  countries,  the 
most  striking  discordances ; because,  errors  of  numbers 
being  taken  away,  the  accessory  causes  are  almost 
always  more  active  than  the  influence  of  climate. 
To  give  an  example  of  this,  I shall  quote  the  ratio  of 
the  births  to  the  population  of  different  comitries, 
from  the  medical  statistics  of  Mr  Hawkins.* 


States  and  Colonies. 

Number 
of  Inhabitants 

Iceland,  1819,  - 

to  one  Birth. 
37-0 

England,  - - - 

35-0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1820, 

33-7 

Priinoe,  - - . 

31-0 

Sw-eden,  ... 

27-0 

Isle  of  Bourbon,  - 

24-5 

The  Two  Sicilies, 

24-0 

Prussia,  ... 

23-3 

Venice,  ... 

22-0 

United  States, 

20-0 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  agreement  be- 
tween these  numbers  and  the  degrees  of  latitude  to 
which  they  refer,  which  might  indicate  the  influence 
of  climate.  Even  without  going  beyond  France,  we 
find  very  great  discordances  for  some  selected  depart- 
ments. Thus,  the  ratio  for  that  kingdom  is  one  birth 
to  32  inhabitants ; whilst  the  ratio  for  the  departments 
of  Orne  and  Finisterre  has  been  one  to  44'83,  and 
25‘97  respectively,  for  the  five  years  1826-30.  On 
the  other  hand,  taking  the  most  southern  departments 
of  France  indiscriminately,  we  do  not  find  any  sensible 
difference  from  those  of  the  north.  There  is  a pro- 
vince in  America,  called  Guanaxuato,  which  in  1825 
had  one  birth  to  16 '08  inhabitants:!  this  ratio,  and 
that  of  the  department  of  Orne,  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  limit  of  the  kno>vn  ratios  of 
different  countries. 

Since  the  examination  of  the  influgnee  of  climate 
on  the  fecundity  of  the  population  is  rendered  per- 
plexing by  the  existence  of  powerfid  influences  of 
other  kinds,  we  ought  first  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  latter,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  what  would  be 
the  fecundity  of  the  same  population,  placed  in  two 
different  climates.  ^Moreover,  the  difiiculty  of  obtain- 
ing an  exact  enumeration  of  the  population,  adds  to 
the  smgular  complexity  of  this  research. 

By  taking  the  fecimdity  of  marriages  into  account 
in  considermg  the  hypothesis  of  a homogeneous  popu- 
lation, and  only  making  use  of  the  ascertained  num- 
ber of  marriages  and  legitimate  birtbs,  we  may  hope 
to  arrive  at  more  conclusive  results  on  the  influence 
of  climate.  IM.  Benoiston  dc  Chiiteauneuf  considered 
this  interesting  question  in  a notice  “ On  the  Intensity 
of  the  Fecimdity  of  Europe  at  the  Conunencement  of 

* Elements  of  Jlcdical  Statistics,  by  E.  Bisset  Hawkins.  Lon- 
don : lOiO. 

t Bibliotbiqne  Uuivcrsello,  lOW,  On  the  Proportional  Morta- 
lity of  Norman  Populations,  by  Sir  F.  B'lvemois. 
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the  Nineteenth  Century.”*  Wo  shall  take  this  phi- 
losopher ns  our  guide  in  our  remarks  on  the  fecundity 
of  marriages. 

“ If  we  divide  Europe  into  two  climates  only— one 
of  which,  commencing  at  Portugal  and  terminating 
at  the  Low  Countries,  will  thus  extend  from  the  40th 
to  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  represent 
the  southern  division ; whilst  the  other,  going  from 
Brussels  to  Stockholm,  or  from  the  50th  to  the  67th 
degree,  will  represent  the  northern  division — we  shall 
find  that,  in  the  former,  100  marriages  give  457  births ; 
and  in  the  latter,  the  same  number  of  unions  only 
produces  430. 

The  difference  becomes  still  greater,  if  we  merely 
compare  the  two  extreme  temperatures  with  each 
other.  In  Portugal,  5T0  children  are  born  to  each 
marriage ; in  Sweden,  3'62  only 

Finally,  ■without  going  out  of  France,  we  may  find 
new  proofs  of  tliis  observation.  ‘ The  fecundity,’  says 
hloheau,  ‘increases  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
Prance.  There,  the  average  number  of  births  by 
marriage  is  annually  5 ’03,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
the  north  it  is  only  4‘64.’ 

What  was  true  in  our  case,  fifty  years  ago,  is  also 
true  now.  The  average  of  births,  taken  for  five  years 
(1821-25),  is  4‘34  by  marriage  in  our  pro'vinces  in  the 
south  (Dauphiny,  Languedoc,  Provence),  and  in  Plan- 
♦ ders  and  Picardy  it  is  only  4'OO.f 

These  facts  suffice  to  show  that  we  ought  not  to 
accuse  those  -writers  of  inaccuracy  who  first  affirmed 
that  fecundity  was  greater  in  warm  than  in  cold  cli- 
mates : they  were  in  the  right. 

But  if  we  extend  these  researches — and  if,  in  extend- 
ing them  to  many  countries,  we  generalise  stiU  more 
— then  the  differences  of  climate,  temperature,  and 
position  disappear,  their  influence  ceases  to  be  mani- 
fested, and  nature  obeys  other  laws.” 

According  to  M.  Benoiston,  there  are  boro,  each 
year,  by  marriage — 


States  and  Provinces. 

Children  to  one 
Marriage. 

In  Portugal,  ' - 

- 5-14 

■ • the  province  of  Bergamasco  (Italy), 

6-24 

• • the  government  of  "Venice,  - 

- 5-45 

• • Savoy,  .... 

B'65 

■ • Roussillon  (Eastern  Pyrenees), 

- 6-17 

• ■ a part  of  Dauphiny, 

5-39 

. . . . Lyonnais,  - . . 

- 5C8 

Anjou, 

6-09 

• • ; ■ Poitou,  ... 

5-4G 

• . • • Brittany, 

6-52 

Franche-Comte, 

- 501 

• • • • Alsaee,  - 

6-03 

• . the  eanton  of  Fribourg, 

- 6-35 

. • a part  of  Scotland, 

5-13 

• • Bohemia,  - 

- 5-27 

• • Muscovy,  - . - . 

6-25 

• • Eastern  and  "Western  Flanders, 

- S-27 

“ These  different  countries  present 

a very  gi'eat 

fecundity,  and  we  may  observe  that  eight  of  them  are 
mountainous  (Brittany,  Frauche- Comte,  Eoussillon, 
Comte  de  Nice,  Savoy,  Fribourg,  Bohemia,  Berga- 
masco) : we  also  see  that  these  are  in  general  fertile 
countries,  where  the  produce  of  the  ground  is  adequate 
to  the  necessities  of  the  people. 

It  appears  that  in  maritime  countries  tlie  births  .are 
also  more  numerous  than  in  inland  states ; and  the 
same  is  successively  the  case  for  wine,  pasturage,  corn, 
and  forest  countries.” 

The  following  table  for  Bclgixmi  presents  some  in- 
teresting details ; — 

* Annnlcs  ties  Sciences  Naturelles,  Doc.  1020. 

t ftT.  Benoiston  de  Cliflteauncuf  informs  us  that  lie  has  do* 
anetc<l  a certain  number  for  natural  children,  but  he  docs  not 
say  whetlicr  the  same  has  been  done  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 


Provinces. 

Population 
in  1830. 

Births: 

1825-29. 

|| 

Inhabitants 

Children 
to  100 
Marriages. 

t 

To  one 
Birth. 

I 

To  one 
Mar. 

Antwerp,  - 

a54,974 

11,018 

2,392 

32 

149 

4-48  ♦ 

Brabant,  - 

5.W,14G 

18,893 

4,035 

29 

137 

4-08 

Flanders,  Bast 

7.33,938 

24,148 

4,240 

30 

173 

5-19 

. . West, 

G01,G78 

20,316 

4,145 

30 

109 

4-90 

Liege,  - - 

309,937 

11,8,37 

2,382 

31 

155 

4-72 

Hainan,  - 

004,957 

20,010 

4,323 

30 

140 

4*51 

Limbourg,  - 

3,37,703 

10,589 

2,422 

32 

139 

4-37 

Namur,  - 

212,725 

11,018 

1,378 

32 

154 

4-57 

Luxembourg,! 

292,151 

10,477 

2,270 

28 

128 

4-07 

Kingdom,  - 

4,004,209 

135,140 

28,070 

30 

144 

472 

We  see  at  first  that  the  fecundity,  estimated  either 
in  the  ratio  of  the  population  or  of  the  marriages, 
presents  little  diflerence,  which  is  an  evidence  that 
the  population  is  so  far  homogeneous ; and  we  shall 
truly  find  this  to  be  the  case  a little  farther  on. 
Luxembourg  and  Brabant,  wliich  have  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  births  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, are  also  the  two  provinces  which,  aU  things 
being  equal,  present  the  greatest  number  of  mar- 
riages. The  Flemings  have  fewer  marriages,  but  the 
marriages  are  more  fruitful  there  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  which  explains  why  the  ratio  of  births 
is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Belgium. 
Moreover,  it  becomes  difficult,  from  the  small  extent 
of  this  coimtry,  to  recognise  the  effects  of  some  of  the 
influential  causes  which  have  been  pointed  out  above, 
and  especially  difference  of  climate. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  make  an  essential  remark, 
which  is,  that  generally,  in  estimating  the  fecimdity 
of  marriages  in  Belgium,  the  total  number  of  births 
has  been  compared  with  the  total  nimiber  of  marriages, 
•without  making  any  deduction  for  illegitimate  chil- 
dren ; and  I myself  confess  that,  o-wing  to  the  want 
of  documents,  I have  not  made  this  deduction  in  my 
works.  I have  reason  to  think,  from  some  partiM 
data,  that  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate 
births  woxdd  differ  very  little  from  that  of  France, 
where  100  marriages  produce  408  births,  taking  them 
indiscriminately,  and  of  these  only  379  are  legitimate 
births,  that  is  to  say,  29  less.  In  supposing,  then,  that 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  are  in  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other  in  Belgium  as  in  France,  the  figme 
expressing  the  fecimdity  of  marriages  would  not  be 
more  than  about  4 '4,  which  still  gives  it  a very  liigh 
value  compared  with  other  countries. 

The  distinction  of  first,  second,  and  third  times  of 
wedlock,  becomes  equally  important  to  enable  us  to 
work  out  the  share  of  each  of  the  influential  causes 
with  precision.  In  countries,  indeed,  where  successive 
marriages  are  easily  accomplished,  the  figure  express- 
ing the  fecundity  of  marriages  should  be  very  small, 
for  the  fecundity  of  woman  is  not  -without  limits ; 
and  the  ratio  of  births  to  marriages  should  neces- 
sarily change,  if  the  marriages  become  more  nu- 
merous, while  the  numher  of  births  yet  remains  the 
same. 

Among  the  causes  influencing  the  number  which 
expresses  the  fecundity,  wo  ought  to  rank  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a town  or  country  residence.  During  the 
decennial  period  of  1803  to  1813,  the  only  ouo  for 
which  we  may  form  ealculations  in  Belgium,  we  find 
that  100  marriages  have  produced  484  births  in  the 
town,  and  450  iii  the  country  but  we  might  still 
reasonably  object,  tliat,  legitimate  not  having  been 

* The  feeimdlty  of  marriages  lias  boon  ealcul.ilcil  for  tlio  j-ears 
between  100.3  and  1029 : tlio  numbers  of  tbis  provinoo  arc  not  very 
accurate,  since  the  population  is  not  exactly  known. 

t The  population  of  Luxembourg  istliat  of  102.1 : the  average  of 
tile  marriages  for  tliis  provinco  and  for  Liinbourg  lias  only  been 
t.aken  for  tbreo  instead  of  five  years ; tlie  same  also  for  the  king- 
dom. 

t Rcehcrclics  sur  l.a  noproductiou  ct  la  Mortallte. 
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distinguished  from  illegitimate  births,  this  did'erenee 
can  only  be  deceptive. 

If  we  seek  to  establish  the  ratio  of  the  energy  of 
fecundation  to  the  population,  we  generally  find, 
t.aking  only  the  figure  of  the  feenndity  of  the  great 
cities  of  Europe,  that  it  has  a superior  value  to  that 
of  the  adjacent  country  districts.  Wo  may  see,  in  the 
Bulletin  cles  Sciences  G6ographiques  for  April  1831,  a 
table  of  the  changes  of  the  population  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Europe,  which,  if  the  elements  of  it  are 
exact,  gives  one  birth  for  22'4  inhabitants,  as  the 
average  of  78  cities  there  noted.  The  cities  wliich 
present  the  extremes  of  the  series  are — Utrecht,  19'0 ; 
Liverpool,  18-0;  Oporto,  19’C;  London,  40-8 ; St  Pe- 
tersburg, 46’7.* 

When  we  make  the  distinction  between  city  and 
coimtry  for  Belgium,  we  also  find  that  the  number  of 
births,  compared  to  the  population,  is  greater  in  the 
cities : it  has  been  1 to  29-1  between  the  years  1825 
and  1829.  In  the  country,  its  value  has  been  1 to 
30‘4 : and  hence  it  would  really  appear,  that  there  is 
a more  active  cause  of  fecundity  in  cities  than  in  the 
countrj'. 

INI.  Villerme,  in  his  work  on  Monthly  Births,f  has 
shown  that  unhealthy  periods,  principally  those  of 
epidemics  produced  by  marsh  .miasmata,  are  unfa- 
vourable to  fecundity.  This  philosopher  has  found 
a direct  proof  of  it  in  the  number  of  conceptions, 
which  diminishes  at  those  periods  of  the  year  when 
marshy  emanations  are  most  intense. 

Mr  Sadler,  in  his  Avork  on  the  Law  of  Population, 
has  examined  the  relation  Avhich  exists  betAveen  the 
number  of  marriages,  of  births,  and  of  deaths : in  ex- 
tending his  comparisons  to  the  numbers  of  different 
countries,  and  especially  to  those  of  England,  Prance, 
and  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Loav  Countries,  he  has 
generally  found,  that  places  which  annually  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  marriages  are  those  where  the  fecun- 
dity of  marriages  is  the  smallest,  being,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  compensation  Avhich  prevents  the  popidation 
of  a country  making  too  rapid  an  advance.  The  same 
author  finds,  that  the  countries  where  marriages  are 
very  numerous,  are  also  those  which  have  a greater  mor- 
tality. We  may  form  some  idea  of  his  results  from 
the  following  table,  wliich  is  a summary  of  the  A^alues 
obtained  for  France  : — 


Table  showing  that  the  Preventive  Obstacle  diminishes  the 
Fecundity  of  Marriages,  and  that  the  Feeimdity  is  regubated 
bj-  the  amount  of  Mortality. 


Proportion  of 
Marriages. 

Number  of 
Departments. 

Legitimate 
Births  to  one 
Marriage. 

Inhabitants 
to  one  Death. 

1 to  110  to  120  Inha- 
bitants, 

4 

.3-79 

35-4 

120  to  130  • ■ 

15 

.379 

39-2 

• • 1.30  to  140  • ■ 

2.3 

4-17 

39-0 

■ • 140  to  isd  . ■ 

10 

4-.3C 

40-G 

• • 150  to  IfiO  ■ • 

10 

4-4.3 

40-3 

• • IGO  to  170  • ■ 

.0 

4-48 

42-7 

• • 170  and  more. 

G 

4-04 

4C-4 

These  facts,  established  by  Mr  S.adlcr,  are  vei-ified 
by  the  numbers  which  the  different  parts  of  England 
furnish.  Mr  Sadler  has  also  availed  liimself  of  the 
documents  Avhich  I had  given  for  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  the  Loav  Countries,  and  found  a ncAv  confir- 
mation of  his  results.  I shall  also  present  this  table, 
Avhich  is  instructive  on  many  points. 

In  comparing  countries  Avith  each  other,  after  hav- 
ing compared  the  parts  of  Avhicli  they  arc  composed, 
and  in  making  use  of  the  data  Avhich  Avould  seem  to 
deserve  most  confidence,  aax  find  : — 

* The  smallness  of  this  ratio  for  St  Petersburg,  is  owing  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  population,  which  contains  a much  greater 
number  of  men  than  of  Avomon. 

t Annalcs  dc  Ilygiine,  Janvier  KKIl. 


Kingdoms. 

luiiabitunts 

Fecunditj’. 

For  one 
MiUTiago. 

For  one 
Birtli. 

A 

l-'or  one 
Ucatli. 

I'ruHsia,* 

102- 

23-1 

.30*2 

Fiigland,!  - 

120- 

34-0 

400 

France,!; 

1.31-4 

.32-2 

.30*7 

Beigium,§  .. 

144- 

3U'0 

4.30 

4-72 

These  results  do  not  so  Avell  agree  Avith  the  prin- 
ciples which  Mr  Sadler  has  deduced  from  his  parti- 
cular observations. 


Provinces. 

Inhabitants 
for  one 
Slarriage. 

-2  g. 
3 «’E 

.h  ° = 
B 

Average. 

'■C 

3 f 

U S 

C3 

S o 

3 o 

AA-erage. 

Limboiirg, 

90-3 

3-09 

A-ir, 

One  maiTiage  for  less 
than  100  inhabitants, 

3-09 

3-09 

4-75 

4-75 

Holland,  Northern, 
• • SouthciTi, 

Zealand, 

Utrecht, 

104-4 

113-3 

11.3-7 

110-2 

4-50 

4- 74 

5- 49 
4-OG 

34-5 

3.-J-0 

31-4 

3G-3 

One  marriage  for  100  to 
120  inhabitants,  - 

19-59 

4-89 

137-2 

.34-3 

Ovcryssel,  - 
Frie.sland, 

Drent,  - > 

Gueldei-bind,  - 
Hainan, 

Tlanders,  AVestern, 

121-9 

128-7 

130- 3 

131- 1 
1.36-3 
137-7 

4- GO 

5- 75 
4-G9 
4-75 

4- 98 

5- 01 

48-3 

46-1 

55-0 

53-7 

51-1 

40-7 

One  marriage  for  120 
to  140  inhabitants, 

29-78 

4-96 

290-1 

48-3 

Brabant,  Southern, 
Antwerp, 
Gi-oningen, 
Luxembourg,  - 
Brabant,  Northern, 
Liege, 

142-2 

142-9 

149-3 

149-9 

1,50-0 

154-1 

5-45 

4 - 65 

5- 17 
5-37 
5-14 
5-33 

.38-2 

48- 8 

49- 3 
53-8 
51-4 
4G-2 

Ono  m.arriage  for  140 
to  IGO  inhabitants. 

31-11 

5-18 

287-7 

47-9 

Fbindcrs,  Eastern,  - 

1C5-3 

5-82 

44-8 

One  marriage  for  ICO  or 
more  inhabitants, 

5-82 

5-02 

44-8 

44-3 

After  considering  all  the  documents  produced  by  lUr 
Sadler  in  support  of  his  observation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Ave  might  truly  admit  as  ver}'  probable,  that  a great 
mortality  induces  many  marriages,  and  that  marriages 
are  less  productive  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
numerous.  But  I think  that  the  author  is  too  eager  to 
draAv  arguments  from  them  against  the  anti-popula- 
tionist, Avhom  he  strives  to  defeat  Avhen  attempting  to 
make  particular  theories  prevail.  It  seems  to  me  tliat 
the  facts  Avhich  he  cites,  in  order  to  acquire  all  the  im- 
portance Avhich  he  is  desirous  of  giving  them,  should 
be  supported  by  another  statistical  document,  n.amely, 
the  number  of  marriages  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
Avedlocks.  It  is  said  that  deaths  make  Av.ay  for  mar- 
riages ; this  is  Avhat  the  researches  of  Jlr  Sadler  prove : 
it  is  also  said  that  mortality  increases  fccundit}- ; and 
Mr  Sadler  opposes  the  results  at  Avhich  he  has  arriA-ed 
to  this  assertion.  It  is  here,  I think,  that  the  error 

* ll.Abbftgc  in  nrowstcr’s  Journal  of  Sciences,  Xo.  I.,  new  series. 

f Rickman — Preface  to  the  Abstract  of  the  Population,  1821. 

^ Annuairo  du  Hureau  dcs  Longitudes  de  P.aris. 

§ Annuaire  dc  rObservatoirc  dc  Bruxelles. 
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will  be  found.  Fir.stly,  it  is  necessary  not  to  confound 
tlie  fecundity  of  the  marriages  with  the  fecundity  of 
the  population ; then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a coun- 
try where  the  mortality  would  be  very  great,  espe- 
cially among  adult  persons,  the  marriages  of  second 
and  third  wedlocks  would  be  more  numerous,  and 
each  marriage  would  thus  produce,  during  its  conti- 
nuance, a fewer  number  of  children;  althougli,  in 
point  of  fact,  tlie  fecundity  of  the  population  were 
verj'  great.  For  example,  in  the  provinces  of  France 
which  have  the  least  mortality,  and,  as  Mr  Sadler 
observes,  the  fewest  marriages,  we  find  the  greatest 
number  of  children  to  each  marriage.  This  latter 
observation  appears  to  me  to  be  a necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  former : a woman,  who  has  five  children 
by  one  marriage,  might,  the  mortality  being  greater, 
have  these  five  children  by  two  successive  marriages, 
or  even  by  a greater  number.  It  would  be  very  na- 
tural, then,  that  the  fecundity  of  marriages  should 
appear  to  have  diminished.  It  is  even  CAudent,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  reasoning  I have  just  employed, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that,  all  things 
being  equal,  in  a countrj/  where  mortality  becomes  greater, 
marriages  should  become  more  numerous,  and  the  fecun- 
dity of  marriages,  on  the  contrary,  decrease.  Tliis  result, 
Avhich  I deduce  from  purely  rational  considerations,  is 
found  to  be  supported  by  the  facts  brought  forward 
by  Mr  Sadler ; but  it  does  not  foUow  that  the  absolute 
fecundity  of  this  coimtry  should  decrease,  or  that  the 
country  should  have  a smaller  annual  number  of  births. 
I tliink  the  contrary,  and  believe  that  I can  prove  it 
a little  fiu-ther  on. 

"Wliat  so  often  renders  statistical  results  difficult  of 
interpretation  is,  that  facts  are  assumed  as  simple 
which  in  their  nature  are  complex.  Thus,  it  appears 
to  me  impossible  to  determine  any  thing  concerning 
the  fecundity  of  the  women  of  a country  merely  from 
the  ratio  of  marriages  to  legitimate  births  : we  neces- 
sarily ought  to  consider  the  mortality  of  the  country 
we  are  examining,  and  take  the  marriages  of  second 
or  third  wedlocks  into  account.  I regret  that  M. 
Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  in  his  interesting  AA'orlc  on 
the  Fecundity  of  Europe,  has  not  paid  attention  to 
this  element:  I think  he  might  have  overcome  se- 
veral difficulties  which  his  subject  presented  to  him, 
(which  Avas  extremely  complex),  and  haA’e  explained 
some  apparent  anomalies. 

It  Avill  also  be  necessary  henceforth,  in  all  researches 
on  fecimdity,  to  consider  the  age  of  marriage  in  the 
different  localities.  For  example,  it  is  evident,  if 
persons  do  not  marry  at  the  same  age  in  the  country 
as  in  cities,  that,  aU  things  being  equal,  Ave  ought  to 
expect  to  find  different  numbers  for  tbe  fecundity  of 
marriages.  The  same  will  be  the  case  when  Ave  com- 
pare certain  northern  states,  Avhere  marriage  takes 
place  very  late,  with  southern  countries,  Avhere  it  oc- 
curs very  early.  I repeat  ag.ain,  that  the  more  Ave 
study  the  phenomena  of  population,  the  more  com- 
plexity Ave  find  in  them ; but,  at  the  same  time,  Ave 
haA’e  the  hope  of  succeeding,  by  an  analysis  conducted 
with  sagacity,  and  by  using  good  materials,  in  ascer- 
taining the  causes  on  Avhich  they  depend,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  influence  of  each  of  these  causes. 

4.  Influence  of  Yeara. 

We  possess  different  docimients,  Avhieh  inform  us 
of  the  fecundity  of  marriages  of  the  same  country  at 
different  periods,  and  Avhich  thus  alloAv  us  to  judge 
Avliether,  all  tilings  being  equal,  this  fecundity  has 
undergone  variations  independent  of  the  annual  changes 
resulting  from  a more  or  less  prosperous  state  of  things, 
such  as  those  Avhicli  Avould  arise  from  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  or  from  the  progressiA'e  advance- 
ment of  civilisation.  In  making  use  of  the  Prussian 
documents  furnished  by  Siissmilch,  and  retaining  the 
periods  of  this  philosopher,  avc  find  at  first : 


Periods. 

Average  Number 

naptisnis. 

to  one 
Marrii<ge. 

''  of 
Marriages. 

of 

BuptiBtllS. 

of 

Deaths. 

1693  to  16.97,  - 

5,747 

19,715 

14.862 

1698  to  1702,  - 

9,070 

24,112 

14,4/4 

3-97 

1703  to  I7O8,  - 

6,082 

26,a96 

16,430 

4-42 

1709  to  1711.- 

5,835 

18,833 

85,955 

8*28 

1712  to  17I6,  - 

4,965 

21,603 

11,948 

4-85 

1717  to  1721,  - 

4,324 

21  ,.396 

12,0,39 

4-95 

1722  to  1726,  - 

4,719 

21,452 

12,863 

4-55 

1727101731,- 

4»ooa 

20,559 

12,825 

4-28 

17.32  to  17.35,  - 

5,424 

22,692 

15,475 

4*18 

1736  to  17.37,  - 

n,522 

20, .394 

25,425 

3-69 

1738  to  1742,  - 

5,582 

22,090 

15,255 

3-96 

1743  to  1746,  - 

5,469 

25,275 

15,117 

4 •02 

1747  to  1761,  - 

6,423 

28,2.35 

17,272 

4-40 

1752  to  1756,  - 

5, .599 

28, .392 

19,154 

5'07 

1816  to  1823,  - 

109,2.37 

480,632 

307,113 

.5-40* 

1827, 

106,270 

524,062 

368,578 

4-93  f 

The  numbers  belonging  to  the  commencement  of 
this  century  are  births  in  general,  Avhilst  those  of 
Sussmilch  only  include  baptisms ; which  may  cause  a 
difference,  the  amount  of  which  I do  not  knoiv  hoAv 
to  obtain.  In  order  to  arr^e  at  the  accidental  causes, 
I have  taken  periods  somewhat  more  extended  than 
the  preceding. 

From  1633  to  1?08,  - - 3-04  baptisms  to  one  marriage. 

• • 1709  to  1721,  - - 4-18 

■ . 1722  to  1735,  - - 4-36 

..  17.36  to  1746,  - - 4-09 

••  1747  to  1756,-  - - 4-73 

• • 1816  to  1823,  - - 4-40  birtlis  to  one  marriage. 

. . 1827,  - - 4-93 


Average,  - 4-37 


For  England,  Ave  find,  according  to  Messrs  Rickman 
and  Sadler,  Ami.  ii.  p.  478 — 


1760, 

3-66  baptisms  to  one  marriage. 

1770,  - 

3 61 

1780, 

- 3-56 

i7ai. 

3-60 

1790, 

- 3-59 

1795,  - 

3-53  . . 

1800, 

- .3-40 

1805,  - 

3-50 

1810, 

- 3-60  . . 

Average,  .■  3-57 

Mr  S.adler  gh-cs, 

for  the  fecimditj'  of  the  years  1 680 

to  1730,  the  numbers  4’65  and  4'25,  which  Avould  seem 
to  prove  that  the  fecundity  has  diminished ; but  it 
might  also  happen  that  this  .apparent  increase  de- 
pended on  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  numbers  have 
been  collected.f 

Sweden  ghms  the  following  results  :§ — 

From  1749  to  1758,  - 4-20  birtlis  to  one  marriage. 

. . 1759  to  1764,  - - 4-05  . . . . ' 

. . 1821  to  1826,  - 4-03  . . 


Average,  - 4.009 

And  I h.ave  found  for  the  ancient  kingdom  of  llie 
Loav  Countries — 

From  1803  to  1812,  - 4-60  birtlis  to  one  marriage. 

. . 1815  to  1824,  - - 4-74  . . 

. . 1825  to  laio,  - 4-au  . . 


Average,  - 4-72 

It  would  result  from  the  examples  Avhich  have  been 
presented,  that  the  fecundity  of  marriages  does  not 
sensibly  vary  in  the  same  country  and  in  the  course 
of  a century,  Avhen  Ave  include  periods  of  time  sufll- 

* Uabbage,  in  Brewster’s  .Toumal  of  Sciences,  No.  T.,  new 
series. 

t Bulletin  flea  Sciences,  .Tanvicr  laiO. 

t AA’e  might  also  attribute  it  to  gmator  pniflenec  anfl  cirouni- 
speotion.  It  lias  also  been  observed,  that  the  proportional  iiiini- 
ber  of  marriages,  for  the  last  half  century,  has  progressively 
fliminished  in  Hngland. — (Say  — Conrs  (I’Kconmnic  Politii/uf, 
p.  7,  eh.  2. 

§ Sadler,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2.38,  263. 
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ciently  t^oat  to  remove  the  acciclcntol  causes  attending 
years  of  greater  or  less  prosperity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  epidemics,  periods  of  great 
scarcity,  and  all  severe  scourges,  do  not  merely  exer- 
cise a sensible  influence  on  the  number  of  deaths,  but 
also  on  the  amount  of  marriages  and  births.  It  does 
not  certainly  follow  that,  because  provisions  are  rather 
dearer  one  year,  that  there  should  necessarily  be  fewer 
births  and  marriages,  because  the  influence  of  this 
increase  of  price  may  be  masked  by  some  other  cause ; 
but  when  the  dearness  of  provisions  is  very  decided, 
and  when  there  is  truly  a scarcity,  we  have  the  great- 
est likelihood  of  finding  it  manifested  in  the  books  of 
marriages  and  births.  This  is  what  we  shall  easily 
find  on  inspecting  the  following  table  for  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands ; — 


Years. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Mar- 

riages. 

Price 

of 

Wheat. 

Half  n 
Hecto- 
litre 
of  Rye. 

To^vn. 

Country. 

To^vn. 

Country. 

1815,  - 

1816,  - 

1817,  - 

1818,  - 

1819,  - 

1820,  - 
1821,  - 
1822,  - 

1823,  - 

1824,  - 

1825,  - 

1826,  - 

59,737 

58,095 

65,207 

55,665 

61,788 

61,263 

65,356 

67,794 

65,318 

67,030 

68,078 

67,919 

135,625 

138,507 

122,348 

128,041 

143,504 

133,685 

145,003 

151,747 

148,299 

151,636 

153,813 

153,970 

49,007 

47,327 

55,240 

49,169 

49,738 

50,681 

49,706 

52,078 

48,815 

47,662 

60,689 

68,749 

08,692 

88,796 

97,368 

91,247 

98,659 

94,496 

88,414 

95,475 

91,877 

87,253 

.95,449 

110,155 

48,854 

40,801 

33,881 

39,218 

42,401 

43,258 

44,796 

46,949 

45,424 

44,665 

47,097 

48,054 

florins. 

4-90 

9-56 

6-79 

6-18 

3-72 

3-74 

3-71 

3-.30 

2'95 

2- 48 

3- 12 
4'02 

florins. 

3- 50 
7-17 

4- 28 
3-82 
2-52 
2'08 
1-87 
2'46 
1-96 

1- 51 

2- 08 
2-96 

Total, 

Aver., 

753,250 

62,770 

1,706,178 

142,182 

608,861 

50,739 

1,127,781 

93,981 

525,398 

43,783 

4 '40 

3-03 

The  year  1817  presents  a much  greater  number  of 
deaths,  for  the  cities  and  country,  than  the  preceding 
years,  whilst  the  births  and  marriages,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  much  fewer : this  year  was  really  a year 
of  scarcity,  as  was  also  the  preceding  one.  We  may 
observe  that,  during  the  period  from  1709  to  1711, 
the  same  efiect  took  place  in  Prussia,  according  to 
the  numbers  of  Siissmilch,  which  have  been  quoted 
above,  but  from  another  cause — the  pestilence  which 
ravaged  that  country  in  1710.  The  increase  of  morta- 
lity, also,  has  been  accompanied  by  a falling  off  in  the 
number  of  baptisms,  and  that  of  marriages  has  like- 
wise fallen,  but  more  particularly  in  the  succeeding 
years,  which  has  undoubtedly  been  owing  to  the  va- 
cuity which  was  formed  in  the  class  of  adult  persons. 
A singular  mistake  in  figures,  led  one  of  the  first 
economists  of  this  century  to  conclude  that  the  births 
were  multiplied,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  void  left  by 
the  pestilence : indeed,  after  such  scourges,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  jjopulation  regain  its  relation  to 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  an  increase  of  births. 

In  general,  privations  are  not  only  mortal  to  the 
human  species,  but  even  arrest  its  development : their 
influence  is  not  always  felt  immediately — we  often 
perceive  that  a long  time  after  the  cause  has  ceased 
to  operate.  In  1826,  the  price  of  bread  rose  again  in 
Belgium,  and  we  also  see  that  the  mortality  became 
greater,  and  the  number  of  marriages  and  births  which 
the  preceding  year  presented,  underwent  a sensible 
diminution.*  However,  these  latter  elements,  espe- 
cially the  figure  of  births,  are,  from  their  nature,  less 
subject  to  variation  than  the  number  of  deaths. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  years  1821  and  1824,  the 
price  of  grain  was  at  the  lowest,  and  these  are  the 
years  which,  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, have  presented  the  least  degree  of  mortality ; 
they  are  also  followed  by  years  which  present  more 
marriages  and  births.  The  changes  in  the  price  of 
bread  have  also  as  marked  an  influence  in  the  country 
as  in  town  : it  is  perhaps  less  observable  in  the  births. 

* We  have  for  the  following  years : — 

Years.  Births  in  Town.  Births  in  Country.  Marriages. 

1U27,  - - 04,100  14.1, 2«ll  4.'5,(i;i2 

1828,  - - 1)8,074  l.W,10li  47,400 


li.  Influenco  of  Seasons. 

The  seasons  have  a marked  influence  on  all  tlio 
relations  of  man  ; they  operate  on  his  physical  as  well 
as  his  moral  nature.  Thus,  the  vehemence  of  his 
passions,  and  the  intensity  of  his  inclination  to  crime, 
are  modified  according  to  temperature  and  climate ; 
and  the  same  also  holds  in  respect  to  his  reproductive 
faculty  and  mortality.  Physiologists  have  already 
observed  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  births 
and  deaths  of  mankind ; but  their  results,  in  general, 
do  not  agree  much  with  each  other,  because  they  are 
modified  by  the  locality,  the  period,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  applied.  In  1824, 1 published 
some  particidar  researches  on  this  interesting  subject, 
in  the  Nouveaux  M6moires  de  I’Acad^mie  de  Brux- 
elles.* The  result  of  these  researches  was,  that  the 
number  of  births  and  deaths  increases  and  decreases 
alternately ; and  that  these  numbers  reach  their  maxi- 
mum towards  the  month  of  January  for  deaths,  and 
towards  the  month  of  February  for  births ; and  their 
minimum  about  six  months  after,  in  July.f  These 
conclusions  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Low  Countries ; and  the  general 
results  of  the  kingdom  were  found  to  agree  with  the 
numbers  first  obtained  for  Brussels.  These  researches 
became  the  subject  of  several  interesting  letters  from 
M.  Villerme,J  who,  in  the  Annales  de  Hygiene,  has 
since  treated  the  same  subject  to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  has  shown  that  the  periods  of  maximum  and 
minimum  approach  or  recede  according  to  the  climate 
and  habits  of  the  people. 

We  shall  commence  by  stating  the  nmnber  of  births 
in  the  cities  and  country  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Low  Countries,  during  the  twelve  years  from  1815 
to  1826  inclusive.  For  the  better  understanding  of 
these  numbers,  we  have  taken  into  account  the  un- 
equal length  of  the  months,  and  have  taken  quantities 
corresponding  to  months  of  31  days:  we  have  also 
assumed  as  unity,  in  the  two  last  columns,  the  ave- 
rage of  the  total  number  of  births,  both  for  town  and 
country. 


Months — ' 
1815  to  1826. 

Births. 

Births. 

Town. 

Countrj-. 

Tou-n. 

Country. 

January,  - 

68,255 

159,787 

1-067 

1-102 

February, 

71.820 

170,699 

1-122 

1-177 

March,  ... 

69,267 

164,851 

1-083 

1-137 

April,  ... 

66,225 

147,118 

1-035 

1-014 

May,  .... 

62,102 

134,446 

0-971 

0-9-27 

June, 

58,730 

125,026 

0-918 

0-862 

Julj',  .... 

67,151 

121,512 

0-893 

0-838 

August,  - ~ • 

59,620 

131,657 

0-932 

0-908 

September,  ... 

62,731 

144,389 

0-980 

0-995 

October,  ... 

62,500 

146,362 

0-977 

1-009 

November,  - 

64,273 

146,285 

1-005 

i-ota 

December, 

65,120 

148,186 

1-018 

1-022 

Let  us  first  observe,  that  the  influence  of  the  sc.asons 
is  much  more  apparent  in  the  country  than  in  town  ; 
which  appears  natural,  since,  in  the  latter  case,  there 
are  fewer  means  of  maintaining  an  equality  of  tempe- 
rature. The  maximum  of  births  in  February  sup- 
poses the  maximum  of  conceptions  to  happen  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  vital  powers  regain  all  their 
activity,  after  the  rigours  of  winter. 

•+  Sur  ks  Lois  dcs  Naissanets  el  (Ida  MortaliU  t)  Bruxeiks,  tome 
iii.  p.  .lOl.  See  also  the  Correspondance  MaUtcmalique  cl  Phpsiqru, 
tomes  I.  and  ii. 

t The  thii'ty-foiirth  volume  of  the  ^fClllolr<•s  de  VAeademie 
Itoyak  do  Turin,  publishcjl  in  1830,  contains  two  letters  of  Pnv 
fessor  Vanswinden  on  tlio  samo  subject,  which  inform  us  that 
this  philosopher  had  already  arrived  at  the  K»me  result  as  early 
as  1700.  It-Is  to  bo  regretteil  tliat  wo  were  not  sooner  acquainted 
with  these,  as  also  with  the  researches  of  M.  Balbo,  Sur  I'lnfluenee 
des  Raisons.  It  would  appear  from  these  researches  that  deaths 
have  not  so  regular  a course  as  with  us. 

t See  the  letters  addressed  to  me  by  M.  Villemti  in  the  Corres- 
pondaiicc  Mallienuitiquecl  Physique,  tome  ii.,  and  in  the  Recherches 
sur  la  Population,  ks  Kaissanecs,  k Royaume  dcs  Pays 

Bas,  p.  15. 
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Slionlcl  wo  not  bo  correct  in  concluding,  from  tlie 
preceding  results,  that  climates  most  favourable  to 
fecundity  are  those  which  enjoy  a mild  temperature, 
and  that  excess  of  cold  or  heat  shoidd  prove  unfavour- 
able to  human  procreation.  This  induction  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  results  which  have  been  made  known 
above,  on  the  influence  of  cUmates. 

Now,  if  wo  wish  to  estimate  the  diflTerent  causes 
which  may  modify  the  influence  of  seasons,  we  cannot 
I follow  a better  guide  than  M.  ViUerme ; and,  not  to 
modify  the  conclusions  which  he  has  deduced  from 
■ his  laborious  researches  concerning  climates,  we  shall 
I copy  them  verbatim,  referring  for  them  to  the  work 
I of  this  savant,  De  la  Distribution  par  Mois  des  Con- 
ceptions et  des  Naissances  de  V Homme.  (Ann.  de  Hy- 
' giene.) 

“ The  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the  annual 
( revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  of  the  great 
changes  of  temperature  which  this  revolution  causes, 
and  of  certain  meteorological  conditions,  on  concep- 
tion, and  consequently  on  the  births  of  the  human 
’ race,  appears,  then,  very  evident.  But  tliis  induction, 

I well  founded  as  it  may  be,  can  only  be  really  proved 
I when,  at  the  other  side  of  the  equatorial  line,  where 
i the  seasons  succeed  each  other  in  the  same  order  as 
: on  this  side,  but  at  contrary  times,  we  see  the  periodic 
I return  of  similar  results  occurring  at  similar  seasons. 

Well,  in  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  only 
1 country  of  the  southern  hemisphere  of  which  I have 
I been  able  to  procure  montlily  results  of  births,  the 
I latter  are  so  distributed  that  the  greatest  monthly 
I numbers  occim  in  July,  August,  and  September,  that 
I is  to  say,  in  winter ; and  the  fewest  munbers  in  J a- 
I nuary  and  May,  or  in  summer.  The  alternation  of 
j maximum  and  minimum  follows  that  of  the  seasons 
I precisely. 

I The  influence  of  the  different  positions  of  the  sun 
I with  respect  to  the  earth,  on  the  monthly  distribution 
j of  conceptions,  and  consequently  of  births,  is  therefore 
: very  certain. 

There  is  another  consequence : the  maximum  and 
I minimum  periods  of  conception  approach  each  other 
I in  hot  cormtries,  and  recede  from  each  other  in  cold 
; ones,  especially  the  period  of  minimum. 

Finally,  it  results  from  all  the  facts  which  have 
I been  cited,  that  in  our  state  of  civilisation  we  are,  at 
i least  in  some  measure,  subjected  to  the  different  pe- 
i riodic  influences  of  the  kind  we  are  considering,  which 
I are  manifested  by  plants  and  animals.” 

6.  Influence  of  the  Hours  of  the  Day. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  investigate,  if  there  existed  any 
I relation  between  the  different  hours  of  the  day  and 
I the  moments  of  births  :*  I have  been  assisted  in  this 
• department  by  the  data  which  M.  Guiette,  then  con- 
nected with  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Brussels,  commu- 
] nicated  to  me;  these  data  are  the  result  of  eleven 
' years’  observations,  from  1811  to  1822.  I have  since 
I communicated  them  to  M.  ViUerme,  who  has  found 
! them  perfectly  analogous  to  the  results  obtained  at 
I the  Lying-in  Hospitfl  of  Paris,  but  which  are  stiU 
unpublished,  so  far  as  I know. 

_ With  these  observations,  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  are  very  few,  I present  the  indications  of  still- 
‘ bom  children,  at  periods  of  six  horn's,  according  to 
the  numbers  observed  by  M.  Guiette  in  1827-28. 


Hours. 

Birtlis : 
1011-1822. 

Still  bom : 
1011-1022. 

Births : 
1827-1028. 

After  midnight,  - 

798 

53 

145 

ilefore  mid-day, 

GU 

51 

119 

After  mid-day, 

574 

59 

110 

Before  midnight,  - 

094 

55 

148 

Total,  - 

2080 

218 

531 

* Correspondnneo  Matli(!mntIquo  ot  Phj-slquc,  1027,  toiue  lii. 
P-  42 ; and  RcglicreUes  8ur  la  Population,  p.  21. 


We  see,  from  these  data,  that  births  are  more 
numerous  during  the  night  than  in  the  day-time: 
the  ratio  for  the  years  between  1811  and  1822  is 
1492  to  1188,  or  P26  to  1 ; and  for  the  two  years  of 
the  observations  of  M.  Guiette,  293  to  238,  or  1'23 
to  1 : therefore,  about  five  children  are  born  during 
the  night  to  every  four  born  during  the  day. 

These  observations  have  given  rise  to  similar  ones : 
Dr  Buck  of  Hamburg,  treating  the  same  subject,  has 
arrived  at  the  following  results:’*'  the  numbers  are 
reduced  to  1000  : — 


Births. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Average. 

After  midnight. 

325 

320 

291 

312 

312 

Before  mid-day. 

270 

252 

250 

210 

249 

After  mid-day. 

190 

130 

189 

225 

183 

Before  midnight. 

215 

292 

204 

247 

250 

These  numbers  give  the  ratio  of  night  to  day,  as 
1'31  to  1.  It  would  appear  from  these  particular  data, 
that  births  are  generally  most  numerous  towards  the 
hours  of  midnight  and  mid-day. 

As  to  still-born  children,  the  hourly  difference  is  not 
appreciable,  from  the  small  munber  of  observations 
wliich  have  been  collected. 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  DISTUEBING  CAUSES  ON  THE  NUMBER 
OF  BIRTHS. 

1.  Influence  of  Professions,  Food,  &c. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  thing  which  has  a direct 
influence  on  the  physical  constitution  of  man,  either 
weakening  or  strengthening  it,  has  also  an  influence 
on  his  reproductive  tendency,  and  causes  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  births,  and  also  the  times  at  which 
they  take  place,  to  vary,  we  cannot  doubt  the  influ- 
ence of  professions,  trades,  and  modes  of  life,  minor 
causes  necessarily  included  in  the  preceding  general 
ones. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  we  have  no 
particular  researches  on  this  interesting  point.  M. 
Benoiston,  in  his  Mimoire  sur  V Intensity  de  la  Fecon- 
ditd  en  Europe,  has  felt  the  importance  of  it,  and  has 
laboured  to  verify  one  particular  fact,  which  seems 
to  require  further  examination.  We  generally  think 
that  the  fecundity  of  marriage  is  low  among  fisher- 
men, and  ascribe  it  to  the  phosphorus  contained  in 
the  fish  on  which  they  live.  But  deeper  researches 
have  shoivn,  that  the  alleged  fact  is  at  least  doubtful ; 
for  it  is  found  that  the  mai’itime  departments  of 
France,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  have  almost  exactly 
the  same  fecundity  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

M.  Vfllerme,  in  his  work  Sur  les  Naissances  par 
Mois,  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  the  usual  severe 
labour  of  the  country  diminishes  fecundity,  or  changes 
the  periods  of  conception ; but  he  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  conclusive  results. 

It  appears  that  the  influence  of  professions  is  gene- 
rally masked  by  other  modifying  causes,  which  act 
so  powerfully,  that,  considering  the  statistical  elements 
which  we  possess,  we  cannot  appreciate  the  influence 
of  professions  in  a satisfactory  manner.  All  that  we 
can  decide,  from  researches  which  have  hitherto  been 
m.ade,  is,  that  it  is  weak,  and  especially  depends  on 
the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  poivers.  “ There  is  no  principle 
of  political  economy  on  which  authors  arc  more  fully 
agreed,”  M.  Benoistonf  says,  “ than  that  the  popula- 
tion of  a state  is  alwa}'s  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  its  produce.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  law,  which  has 

* Nncliriclit  von  dem  Gesundlicits — Zutanilo  dor  Stadt  Ham- 
burg, von  N.  II.  .luUus.  Hamburg  : 1829. 

t Sur  rinflucncc  dc  In  Fccomliti  on  E\iroi>o. 
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fiiw  c.'cccptlous,  tli.at  we  do  not  see  a t>rcat  number  of 
births  among  a poor  and  oppressed  people,  who  have 
neither  agriculture,  industry,  nor  liberty.  So  fur  is 
such  from  being  the  case,  that  slave  populations  de- 
cline instead  of  increase.  Tt  is  au  acknowledged  fact, 
that  in  St  Domingo,  in  1788,  three  marriages  among 
the  blacks  only  produced  two  children,  whilst  eacli 
marriage  of  the  white  people  produced  three.”  * 

I do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  unfounded  prejudice, 
that  in  rrotestant  states,  clergymen  have  generally 
a larger  family  than  the  other  professions — at  least, 
this  opinion  was  generally  believed  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  fact  may 
bo  explained,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  also  because  the  income  of  clergymen  often 
increases  with  the  number  of  their  cHldren. 

2.  The  Influence  of  Morality. 

When  speaking  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births, 
we  showed  that  a state  of  concubinage  tends  to  pro- 
duce fewer  male  children : the  same  would  be  the 
effect  of  all  habits  which  enervate  the  powers — they 
also  diminish  the  number  of  conceptions.  It  also 
seems  to  be  well  established,  that  prostitutes  either 
produce  fewer  children  or  are  barren.  The  too  early 
approximation  of  the  sexes  induces  similar  effects, 
and  produces  children  which  have  a less  probability 
of  life. 

Habits  of  order  and  foresight  ought  also  to  exercise 
a considerable  influence  on  the  number  of  marriages, 
and  consequently  of  births.  The  man  whose  condi- 
tion is  unsettled,  if  he  allow  himself  to  be  governed 
by  reason,  dreads  to  divide  with  a family  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  to  which  he  is  exposed ; many  econo- 
mists have  also  mamtaiued,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
most  efficacious  mode  of  preventing  an  excess  of  popu- 
lation in  a country,  is  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  senti- 
ments of  order  and  foresight.  It  is  evident  ^hat  the 
people  of  a country  woidd  not  seek  so  much  to  con- 
ti-act  alliances  and  load  the  future  ivith  trouble,  if 
each  individual  found  a difliculty  in  providing  for  his 
own  subsistence.  The  great  fecundity  of  L-eland  has 
been  cited  as  an  example  of  the  influence  which  de- 
pression and  improvidence  may  exercise  over  produc- 
tiveness.f  IVlien  man  no  longer  reasons,  when  he  is 
demoralised  by  misery,  and  just  lives  from  day  to 
day,  the  cares  of  a family  no  more  affect  hun  then 
than  the  care  of  his  own  existence ; and,  impelled  by 
momentary  gratification,  he  begets  children,  careless 
of  the  future,  and,  if  Ave  may  use  the  expression,  re- 
signs to  that  Providence  who  has  supported  him,  all 
the  care  of  the  progeny  to  Avhich  he  has  given  exist- 
ence. 

Foresight  may  also  render  marriages  less  fruitful, 
because  a man  is  less  eager  in  reproduction  if  he  fears 
that  his  family,  becoming  too  numerous,  may  one  day 
feel  the  finger  of  distress,  or  be  under  the  necessity 
of  undergoing  privations  and  renouncmg  a certain 
degree  of  ease  to  ivhich  they  have  been  accustomed. 
I do  not  doubt  but  that  pai-ticular  researches,  under- 
taken with  the  design  of  elucidating  this  interesting 
point,  AviU.  some  day  confirm  these  conjectures : they 
Avould  be  of  the  greatest  utility  in  pointing  out  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  Avhich  it  is 
proper  to  give  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  strikhig  examples  of  the  effects  of 
the  indolence,  poverty,  and  demoralisation  of  a people, 
is  given  by  the  province  of  Guanaxato  in  Mexico, 
Avhere  100  births  take  place  annually  for  every  1G08 
inhabitants,  and  100  deaths  for  every  1970.  “Some 
traveller,”  says  M.  DTvernois,  “ avIio  has  observed 
the  sad  concurrence  of  excessive  mortality,  fecundity, 
and  poverty,  in  Mexico,  attributes  it  to  the  banana, 
which  almost  ensures  them  an  adequate  quantity  of 

* TraitiS  du  Commerce  dcs  Colonies,  p.  210. 

t 8ce  an  article  by  M.  D'lvcmois,  inserted  by  the  BibVtolMque 
Univcrsclle  ilc  Gaiciv,  Mars  lltW. 


food ; others  charge  tlie  raging  heat  of  the  eliniiite, 
Avhicli  begets  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  labour, 
and  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  this  indolent  region  in 
a manner  insensilfle  to  CA'ery  other  desire  but  that 
Atdiich  impels  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  Hence 
tlie  myriads  of  children,  the  greater  part  of  whom  do 
not  live  to  be  Aveaned,  or  only  .appear  on  the  registers 
to  give  place  immediately  to  others ; and  the  surviv- 
ing^ ones  commence  the  inert  and  brief  existence  of 
their  predecessors,  like  them  the  victims  of  the  indo- 
lence, .apathy,  .and  perpetual  misery  to  Avbicli  they 
are  h.abituatcd,  Avithout  experiencing  the  necessity  of 
extricating  themselves,  any  more  than  their  parents 
had  done.  To  form  an  idea  of  AA'hat  takes  place  in 
this  republic,  Ave  must  read  the  report  of  a SAviss  Avho 
visited  it  in  18.80.  Nothing  can  equal  the  amount  of 
physical,  moral,  and  political  evil,  with  Avhich  he  has 
supplied  his  hideous  .account.  Although  he  neglected 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  births,  he  has  guessed  it, 
since  he  c.alls  Mexico  a barbarous  China.” 

The  criminal  documents  of  France  inform  us  of  an 
equally  curious  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  period 
of  the  maximum  of  conceptions  nearly  coincides  Avitli 
that  of  the  greatest  number  of  rapes.  M.  Villerme 
rationally  remarks,  that  this  coincidence  may  lead  us 
to  think  that  those  Avho  are  guilty,  are  sometimes 
obliged  in  an  irresistible  manner,  not  having  the  free 
command  of  the  aauII.  This  conjecture  acquires  the 
greatest  degree  of  probability  from  the  researches 
Avhich  I shall  explain  farther  on,  when  considering 
the  tendency  to  crime : Ave  shall  there  see  how  worthy 
this  subject  is  of  the  attention  of  philosophers  and 
legislators. 

The  jiroduction  of  illegitimate  children  deserA'es  an 
attentive  consideration  for  many  reasons ; in  a poli- 
tical vicAV,  especially,  it  ought  to  become  the  subject 
of  the  most  serious  rese.arches,  since  its  tendency  is 
to  diffuse  through  society  a continually  increasing 
number  of  individuals  deprived  of  the  means  of  ex- 
istence, and  AA'ho  become  a burden  to  the  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  individuals,  gener.aUy  possess- 
ing a feeble  organisation,*  as  we  shall  soon  see,  rarely 
arrive  at  maturity ; so  th.at  they  do  not  even  afford 
the  hope  of  comiiensating  some  day  for  the  sacrifices 
Avhich  have  been  made  for  them.  According  to  !Mr 
Babbage  (Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courten.ay), 
Ave  reckon — 


For  1000  Legitimate 

For  1 Illegitimate 

Children — ■ 

Child— 

In  France, 
Kingdom  of  Naples, 

G97  illegitunate. 

14-3  legitim.atc. 

- 40-4 

20-6 

Prussia,  - - - 

76-4 

13-1 

AVestphalia, 

- 88-1 

11-4 

Cities  of  AA’'estphalia, 

217-4 

4*C 

Montpellier, 

- !)l-(5 

10-9 

We  see  that,  in  the  cities  of  Westph.alia,  the  number 
of  illegitim.ate  cliildren  is  exceedingly  gre.at.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  at  Stockholm,  Gottingen,  .and  Leipsic, 
one-sLxth  of  the  births  were  illegitimate;  one-fourth ' 
at  Cassel ; and  one-seventh  at  Jena,f  From  Berlin, 
Ave  obtain  the  folloAving  results : — 


From  1700  to  17.0.1,  2(5, .’>72  births,of wliora2,n34  illegitimate,  or 9 to  1 

, . ..Mvit  <»\  i/'K  o Alw;  . . 


. . 17.04  to  1708,  •'lO.lO-'' 

OlOl 

. . 1700  to  1803,  31,6.18 

a.0(!o 

8 to  1 

. . 1804  to  1808,  30,450 

4,041 

6 to  1 

. . 1810  to  1822,  26,071 

4,310 

6tol 

..  1789  to  1822, 145,705 

18,800 

7 to  1 

The  number  of  illegitimate 

births 

has  therefore 

been  incre.osing.  The  folloAving  are  the  numbers  for 
Paris,  for  the  last  fcAv  years,  according  to  the  Aniiii- 
uires  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes : — 


* [Tt  is  curious  to  observe  bow  precisely  opposite  to  tlie  truth, 
ns  established  by  statistics,  the  generally  received  opinions  of 
mankind  have  been  on  most  points. — See  Shnksiieare's  nistoric.il 
Flays — King  Lear  and  King  Jotin.'] 
t Casper,  Bcitrage,  iVc. 
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1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


I 

I 


I 

i 


I 


Yeai-s. 

Bh'ths. 

Legitimato 
Births  to  I 
Illegitimate. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

182.3,  - 

27,878 

O.tMHi 

2-70 

1824, 

211,812 

10,221 

2-82 

1825,  - 

29,253 

10,030 

2-91 

1820, 

20,870 

10,582 

2-85 

18-27,  - 

20,8(Ki 

10,392 

2-80 

1828, 

29,081 

10,475 

2-81 

182J),  - 

28.721 

9,9,53 

2-08 

28,587 

10,007 

2-85 

laii,*  • - 

20, .'130 

10,378 

2-83 

1832,+  - 

£0,283 

9,237 

2-84 

Average,  - 

287,033 

101,010 

2-84 

TIius,  for  28  births  there  have  been  almost  exactly 
10  illegitimate  children : I tlihik  this  ratio  is  the  most 
unfavourable  of  luiy  'which  has  liitherto  been  made 
known.f 

* In  these  numbers,  1099  and  I0C5  cliildren,  acltnowledgcd  and 
legitinmtised  subsequent  to  birth,  are  not  included. 

t [The  views  of  JI.  Q,uetelet  on  tliis  subject  do  not  appear  to 
cmbraco  all  the  causes  of  illegitimacy.  It  may  happen  that  in 
countries  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  of  diflicult  attain- 
ment, parties,  from  prudential  considerations,  will  not  enter  the 
married  state.  This  is  visibly  the  case  in  Scotland,  where  the 
illegitimate  births  are  very  numerous,  but,  from  the  want  of 
n.ationaI  registers,  cannot  be  stated.  The  ratio  of  illegitunates, 
wo  have  reason  to  believe,  is  much  greater  in  Scotland  than  in 
Ireland,  whei'e  matrimony  is  entered  upon  with  little  regal'd  for 
the  future.  Thus,  extreme  prudence  may  be  said  to  lead  to 
immorality.  Tlie  possibility  of  effecting  retrospective  marriage 
(that  is,  dating  it  from  before  the  birth  of  the  illegitimate  chil. 
dren),  is  another  frequent  cause  of  illegitimacy  in  Scotland ; and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  demand  for  wet-nurses  by  the  higher 
class  of  mothers  for  their  infants,  forms  another  prevailing  cause 
of  illegitimacy,  at  least  in  largo  to^vns. 

For  the  pm-pose  of  throwing  light  on  this  important  subject  in 
social  statistics,  we  beg  to  subjoin  the  following  passages  from  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  of  England, 
for  1840 : they  occiu'  in  the  report  handed  in  from  Sii'  Edmund 
Head  on  the  Law  of  Bastardy ‘ ‘ Mr  Laing,  in  his  recent  Tour  in 
Sweden,  gives  most  instructive  evidence  as  to  the  number  and 
causes  of  Ulegitimate  births  in  that  counti-j'.  It  appe.ors  that 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in  all  Sweden, 
from  1820  to  1830,  is  as  1 in  14'G,  and  in  Stockholm  as  high  as 
1 to  2-3.  Mr  Laing  goes  on  to  remark—'  There  are  two  minor 
causes,  both,  however,  shoeing  a degraded  moral  feeling,  which 
were  stated  to  mo  as  contributing  much  to  this  lax  state  of  female 
morals.  One  is,  that  no  woman  in  the  middle  or  higher  ranks,  or 
who  can  afford  to  do  otherwise,  ever  nurses  her  own  child.  A 
girl  who  has  got  a child  is  not  therefore  in  a worse,  but  in  a better 
sitimtion,  as  she  is  pretty  sure  of  getting  a place  for  two  years, 
wliich  is  the  ordinary  time  of  nursing.  The  illegitimacy  of  the 
child  is  in  this  commimity  rather  a recommendation  of  the 
mother,  as  the  family  is  not  troubled  ■with  the  father  or  friends. 
As  to  the  girl's  own  chUd,  there  isa  foundling  hospital,  the  second 
minor  cause ; in  that  it  can  be  reared  at  a trilling  expense,  din- 
ing the  time  the  mother  is  out  nursing.  The  unchaste  are,  there- 
fore, in  point  of  fact,  better  off'  than  the  chaste  of  the  female  sex 
in  this  town.'— Laing's  Sweden,  pp.  115,  117.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  results  of  the  unrestricted  reception  of  bustard  children 
into  the  foundling  hospitabi  in  Belgium  made  it  necessary  for  the 
government  to  take  steps,  in  1834,  for  discomaging  the  operation 
of,  if  not  for  repealing,  the  law  under  which  it  took  place.  I do 
not  know  what  the  present  state  of  this  question  in  that  countiy 
is.— (See  Senior,  Iforeign  Poor-Laws,  p.  137.)  The  legislation  of 
the  French  Republic,  by  the  haws  of  27th  Frimaire  year  5,  and 
30th  Ventbso  year  5,  explained  by  an  ediet  of  19th  January  1811 , 
was  moat  favourable  to  tlio  motliors  of  bastards,  and  relieved  them 
from  all  care  of  their  own  offspring.  M.  de  Beaumont  says — 
‘ On  sait  qu’une  loi  de  la  revolution  riicoinponsait  les  tilles  m6rcs 
d’enfants  naturela.'— (L’fr/audc,  ii.  122,  note  2.) 

Under  the  influence  of  these  laws,  which  only  carried  out  the 
principle  involved  in  our  former  practice,  the  illegitimate  children 
increased  from  l-47th  (which  they  were,  on  an  average  of  seven 
years,  in  1780)  to  l-14th,  in  1825.  (See  Senior,  Foreign  Poor-Laws, 
p.  120;  M'CuUoch,  notes  to  Adam  Smith,  p.  102,  n.) — Malthus 
(vol.  i.  p.  .375)  reckoned  the  illegitimate  births  in  France,  at  the 
time  he  was  writing,  as  1-llth  of  the  whole. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  received  the  Aiiniiairc  dit 
nureaii  des  Longiludes,  for  1840,  which  gives  the  most  recent 
luformation  on  Flench  statistics. 


;i.  The  Influence  of  Political  and  Religious  Institutions. 

Nothing  appctirs  more  adaiited  to  multiply  the 
population  of  a state,  -without  inducing  injury,  than 
multiplying  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ensuring  a prudent  dejnee  of 
liberty,  which  m.ay  be  a guarantee  for  the  public  con- 
fidence. The  absence  of  liberal  institutions,  which 
excite  the  activity  of  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  his  energy  and  comfort,  must  produce  the 
effects  which  are  observed  in  the  East,  where  popula- 
tion languishes  and  decreases.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  United  States,  population  increases  with  a rapidity 
which  has  no  parallel  in  Europe.  ]\I.  Villemic*  ob- 
serves, that  at  the  period  of  the  Erench  revolution, 
“ when  the  tithes,  duties  on  wine,  salt,  feudal  tenures, 
&c.,  and  corporations  and  wardeuships,  had  just  been 
abolished  (that  is  to  say,  when  petty  workmen  and 
cultivators,  in  a word,  the  jiersons  of  no  propertj', 
by  far  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  nation,  found 
themselves  all  at  once  in  a state  of  unaccustomed 
ease  and  competency,  which  they  celebrated  through 
the  greatest  part  of  the  territory  by  feasts,  and  re- 
joicings, and  more  abundant  food),  the  number  of 
births  increased,  to  dunmish  gradually  afterwards.” 

Years  of  war  and  peace  have  likewise  a marked 
influence  on  the  population : we  shall  only  quote  one 
example  at  present.  From  the  date  of  the  wars  of 
the  empire,  it  was  insinuated  that  the  French  popu- 
lation, far  from  being  reduced,  only  made  greater 
increases.  M.  DTvernois,  who  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  number  of  births  and  deaths  for  this  period, 
has  endeavoured  to  verify  this  assertion,  so  often  re- 
peated, and  he  has  found  that  it  was  essentially  in- 
correct : he  has,  moreover,  established  two  remarkable 
facts. f “Whoever  investigates  births,  learns  that. 


It  appears  that  in  1838  the  number  of  birtlis  in  Paris  w.3s 
on  vjn  (20,454  legitimate. 

I 9,289  illegitimate. 


The  illegitimate  were  therefore  31-2  per  cent.,  or,  to  the  legiti- 
mate, as  1 to  2-2 — a proportion  larger  than  that  existing  at  Stock- 
holm. 

In  the  whole  of  France,  in  1837, 


Tlio  total  number  of  births  was  943,.349{®no’nsn 

’ I 09,829  illegitunate. 

That  is,  7'4  per  cent.,  or  as  1 to  12'5. 

The  ‘ mouvement  moyen’  of  the  iiopulation,  calculated  on  tlic 
twenty-one  yeai-s  from  l‘817  to  1837,  gives,  as  the  annual  nimiber 
of  births. 


OCR  legitimate. 

• 1 09,301  iUegitimate. 

That  is,  the  iUegitimate  to  the  legitimate  as  1 to  12-979. 

It  thusappears  that  the  proportion  of  iUegitimate  births  is  greater 
in  France  than  in  Sweden,  the  former  being  as  1 to  12-979,  and 
the  latter  as  1 in  14-0,  according  to  Mr  Laing  (j).  115),  while  the 
morality  of  France  would  seem  to  have  deteriorated  since  the 
calculation  of  Pcuchct.  I fear  that  there  m-e  rural  districts  in  this 
country  in  which  the  proportion  of  Ulegitimate  to  legitimate 
births  is  far  more  imfavourable  than  that  existing  in  the  French 
empire.  The  population  of  the  county  of  Radnor,  in  1831 , was 
24,001.  According  to  Mr  Rickman,  the  number  of  baptisms  rc- 
gistci'cd  in  1830  was 

049 


20  add  for  unentered  births  and  baptisms. 


075  total. 

The  number  of  iUegitimate  children  born  in  laD)  is  stated,  on 
the  same  authority,  to  bo  100 ; that  is  to  say,  1 in  0-75,  or  more 
than  twice  as  many  in  proportion  as  in  France.  Tliis  will  not 
seem  incredible,  when  wo  find  from  the  Uible  pubUshed  in  tlio 
appendix  to  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners, that  the  avci-agc  annual  number  of  bastards  chargeable 
to  tho  parishes  of  the  county  of  Radnor,  in  1835  and  1830,  was  417, 
or  l-59th  of  tho  whole  population  of  tho  county,  acconling  to  tho 
census  of  1831 ; imd  it  is  not  to  be  wondenxl  at  that  there  are  at 
present  fifteen  women  with  bastard  children  inmates  of  the 
workhouso  of  the  Knighton  Union,  of  which  tho  iiopulation  is 
only  8719 — census  1831."] — Note  by  the  Pnhtishers* 

* Sur  la  Uistribution  p.-u-  Mois,  Ac. 
t Bibliotb6quo  Univci-sellc  do  Clcnbvc. 
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necessary  to  say  something  on  slill-birllis  whose 
1 1 Ln  T attemptmg  to  repair  as  soon  as  possible  equivocal  existence  seems  to  belong  as  much  to  the 
the  breaches  caused  by  the  war.  Wo  are  likewise  in-  annals  of  life  as  of  death  ^ mucii  to  tne 

formed,  that,  as  soon  as  the  breaches  were  tilled  up,  To  take  a general  idea  of  the  subject  at  first  it 
the  births  have  so  exactly  regained  what  may  be  con-  will  bo  proper  to  state  the  ratio  of  stiU  to  hve  Wrths 
sidered  as  their  toriner  ra  io  ot  increase,  that  m 1830,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  accorS  S 
the  las  year  of  which  the  retiirns  are  known,  the  calcidations  of  the  prmcipal  statisticians 
births  do  not  exceed  the  deaths  by  5000,  which,  in  a f ^ ^ 

population  of  2,045,798  inhabitants,  is  the  slowest 
rate  of  increase  we  know  of.  The  slight  variations 
of  the  Norman  registers  for  the  third  of  a century, 
and  their  stationary  condition  during  the  year  1819, 
authorise  us  in  regarding  this  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation as  the  law  which  had  for  a long  time  regulated, 
and  iirobably  will  long  continue  to  regulate,  the  re- 
newal of  generations.  The  second  fact,  relative  to 
deaths,  informs  us  also,  that  far  from  being  diminished, 

they  have  undergone  a shght  increase  durmg  the  I The  average  of  this  table  would  give  about  1 stiff- 
peace.  But  not  to  exaggerate  the  latter,  we  should  birth  to  22  livmg  ones : this  ratio  differs  slightly  from 

alwn.vs  rAmpnihr^r  tlint  rlnrino*  f.lio  'Wn-r.r.l/.r.v.  i •.  . 
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always  remember  that,  during  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
the  soldiers  who  died  abroad,  or  in  the  hospitals  at 
home,  were  never  put  on  the  state  registers ; whilst, 
from  the  period  of  the  restoration,  the  bureau  of  the 
civil  state  has  inserted  all  military  deaths,  except, 
perhaps,  those  who  have  perished  in  the  short  expe- 
ditions to  Spam  and  Algiers.” 

Political  and  religious  prejudices  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  times  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  species ; and  great  productiveness  was  considered 
as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  celestial  benediction  and 
a prosperous  state,  without  considering  whether  the 
births  were  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence.* It  is  astonishing  that  learned  economists  have 
fallen  into  the  same  notion.  Have  they  not,  in  many 
instances,  confounded  the  effect  with  the  cause  ? How- 
ever this  may  be,  when  a nation,  after  having  been 
in  a languishing  state,  regains  its  prosperity,  we  gene- 
rally see  an  increase  of  fruitfulness  ; but  we  should 
err  if  we  were  to  conclude  that  this  increased  fertility, 
which  is  only  an  effect  of  the  better  condition  of  the 
people,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  source  of  it. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of  powerful 
religious  bodies  in  several  countries,  the  suppression 
of  a great  number  of  festivals  formerly  held  sacred  by 
the  church,  such  as  a less  rigorous  observance  of  Lent, 
and  other  similar  causes,  may  not  in  our  time  have 
modified  the  degree  of  fecundity.  Erom  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Vnierme,  it  appears  that  in  almost  all 
Catholic  countries.  Lent,  observed  as  it  now  is,  and 
especially  as  it  used  to  be,  seems  evidently  to  dimmish 
the  number  of  conceptions,  at  least  during  its  con 
tinuance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  time  of  marriage 
influences  both  the  number  and  kind  of  births  which 
the  marriage  produces.  M.  Vfflermc  has  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  if  the  number  of  marriages  which  are 
contracted  during  the  different  months  of  the  year, 
has  a direct  ratio  to  the  munber  of  conceptions,  and 
he  has  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — 1st,  that 
this  ratio  is  scarcely  perceptible  ; 2d,  that,  neverthe- 
less, marriages  appear  to  be  rather  more  fruitful  dur- 
ing the  early  months  than  afterwards ; and,  3d,  that 
it  is  not  proved,  probable  as  it  may  seem,  that  a woman 
is  more  likely  to  become  pregnant  Avithin  the  first 
Aveek  or  two  of  her  marriage,  if  she  marry  in  April, 
May,  June,  or  July,  than  if  she  wedded  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year. 


that  of  Berlin,  Avhich  has  continued  almost  the  same 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  The  following  are  the  values 
Avhich  have  been  obtained,  taking  periods  of  several 
years : — 


Periods. 

From  1758  to  1763, 

• • 1764  to  1769,  - 

• • 1770  to  1774, 

■■  1785  to  1792,  - 
• ■ 1793  to  1800, 

■ • 1801  to  1808,  - 
..  1812  to  1821, 

Births  to  1 
Still-Birth. 
23-5 
20-2 
177 
18-6 
20-0 
18-6 
197 

Average, 

19-8 

EeAv  statistical  documents  arc  more  liable  to  be 
faulty  than  those  Avhich  belong  to  stiff-births ; hoAv- 
ever,  when  the  same  ratio  is  so  nearly  maintained 
throughout,  and  AAdthin  periods  so  close  to  each  other, 
and  when  the  data  have  been  collected  imder  different 
administrations,  Ave  have  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Casper  thinks  that  the  number  of  stiff-births,  com- 
pared with  live-births,  is  greater  in  toAvn  than  in 
country ; but  he  does  not  quote  any  results  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  which,  however,  is  quite  justified  by 
the  numbers  which  I have  fmmd  for  Western  Elan- 
ders  (_Becherches  stir  h Reproduction  et  la  Mortality). 
The  foffoAving  are  the  values  obtained  for  the  years 
from  1827  to  1830  inclusive : — 


ToAvn,  - 
Country,  - 


A\-erage  Number  of 


Lh’e-Births. 


6,424 

14,637 


Still-Births. 


266 

383 


Batio. 


20-4 

38-2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

01'  STILL-DOIIN  CUILUREN. 


In  concluding  Avhat  avc  have  to  say  concerning  births, 
and  before  examining  the  subject  of  deaths,  I thought  | 

* When  a seventh  son  Avns  horn,  it  Avas  customary  for  tho 
prince  to  hold  it  at  the  baptismal  font.  Tliis  practice  has  not 
become  obsolete  in  Belgium,  and  avc  might  quote  several  examples 
in  Avhich  tho  magistrate  or  one  of  liis  oflicers  has  been  tlio  re- 
presentative of  tho  monaroh  in  such  cases. 


The  ratio  of  stiff-births  to  live-births  in  town,  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  Berlin ; but  it  difiers 
very  much  from  that  of  the  country,  indeed  it  is 
tilmost  double.  It  is  natural,  then,  to  inquire,  whence 
arises  the  great  danger  which  in  toAvn  threatens  the 
life  of  the  child  before  it  is  born  ? May  Ave  not  attri- 
bute it,  in  some  measure,  to  the  use  of  corsets  and 
the  habit  of  tight-lacing? 

What  is  stiff  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  morta- 
lity is  greater  among  boys  than  girls  : thus,  of  2597 
still-births  Avhich  liaA'C  been  comited  for  Western 
Flanders,  1517  AA-ere  male  and  1080  feinidc  children, 
Avhich  giATS  aratio  of  14  to  10  nearly.  Tliis  difference 
is  considerable,  and  since  it  is  nearly  the  same  for  the 
tables  of  each  particular  year,  Ave  must  ascribe  it  to 
a special  cause.  At  Berlin,  from  1785  to  1794,  the 
computation  is  1518  stUl-births  of  the  nude  and  1210 
of  the  fcumle  sex : also,  from  1819  to  1822,  771  boys 

* I)r  Casper,  in  his  Sfemoir  on  tho  Morhility  of  Cliildren  at 
Berlin,  bus  presented  some  interesting  researches  on  still-births, 
of  tho  principjil  results  of  Avhich  I huA-o  aA-ailcd  myself. — I'bfr  die 
Stcrblickhcit  dcr  Kinder  in  ncrliis—Bidragc  zur  ifedicinitclien  Sta- 
tisiick,  tjfc.  8\’0.  Berlin : 1825. 
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1 and  533  girls  came  into  the  world  without  life.  M. 
( Casper  says  the  ratio  appears  to  bo  28  to  20 ; it  is, 
I then,  exactly  the  same  as  for  Western  Flanders.  This 
I new  identity  of  results  is  very  remarkable ; and  it 
> will  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  causes  of  a cir- 
: cumstance  which  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  male  sex. 
i K we  were  desirous  of  guessing  at  this  point,  we  might 

• say,  with  tliose  who  suppose  that  a male  conception 
B requires  a certain  excess  of  energy  in  the  woman,  that 
p this  excess  of  energy  was  absent  or  wanting  during 
I the  growth  of  the  fmtus,  and  that  energy  failing,  the 
; child  would  suffer  more  from  it,  if  a boy,  than  a girl. 
] Hence  the  disproportion  of  dead  births  between  tlie 
! two  sexes  j hence,  also,  the  greater  mortality  of  boys 
1 immediately  after  birth,  and  during  the  period  of 
! suckling,  at  which  time  they  are  stilly  in  some  mea- 

• sure  connected  with  the  mother.  It  is  also  evident 
I that  women  in  to'wn,  who  are  more  delicate  than  those 
iin  the  country,  will  be  more  liable  to  bring  forth 
: still  cliildren,  and  especially  when  they  are  pregnant 


From  this  table,  wc  calculate  the  still-births  to 
births,  in  Paris,  as  1 to  17  •7— almost  the  same  as  for 
Amsterdam  and  Berlin.  This  ratio  does  not  seem  to 
differ  much  from  that  of  large  towns,  which  may  be 
generally  considered  as  1 to  18.  We  see  here,  also, 
that  the  dead  births  of  the  male  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  female  sex:  the  ratio  is  12  2 to  10. 

The  official  tables  for  the  Prussip  monarchy  in 
1827,  and  for  Denmark  in  1828,  furnish  the  following 
results  :* — 

nirths.  Still-Births.  Ratio. 


Prussian  Monarchy, 
Demnark-{®jy“;_ 


4!K),6C0 

19,954 

18,840 


10,720  29  to  I 

m 23  to  1 

090  27tO  1 


These  numbers,  also,  are  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  already  given. 

If  we  regard  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  still- 
births, the  following  are  the  data  of  Berlin,  and  for 
Western  Flanders,  during  the  five  years  from  1827  to 
1831  inclusive : — 


; ui  uu^  a. 

We  possess  statistical  documents  of  still-births  for 
I the  city  of  Amsterdam,*  which  it  will  be  interesting 
hto  compare  Avith  the  preceding.  The  following  are 
!the  origmal  numbers  furnished  for  the  years  from 
1821  to  1832 


Number  of  Still-Births  and  of  Births  for  Amsterdam. 


Years. 

Still-Births. 

Births. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1821,  - 

288 

246 

534 

3,742 

3,600 

3,713 

7,342 

1822,  - 

280 

222 

602 

3,887 

7,600 

1823,  - 

268 

198 

466 

3,734 

3,448 

7,182 

1824,  - 

266 

216 

482 

4,011 

3,849 

7,860 

1825,  - 

207 

128 

335 

3,802 

3,550 

7,352 

1826,  - 

231 

173 

404 

3,803 

3,635 

7,438 

1827,  - 

.. 

3,524 

3,366 

6,890 

1828,  - 

.. 

3,679 

3,529 

7,208 

1829,  - 

3,785 

3,618 

3,579 

7,403 

1830,  - 

241 

169 

410 

3,727 

7,306 

1831,  - 

208 

168 

376 

3,843 

3,499 

7,342 

1832,  - 

210 

151 

361 

3,351 

3,101 

6,452 

Average, 

244 

186 

430 

3,741 

3,541 

7,282 

We  therefore  calculate  1 still-birth  for  16’9  births, 
Avhich  is  a very  unfavourable  proportion  from  Avhat 
we  have  seen  above.  The  number  of  stfll-births  of 


the  male  sex  likewise  here  exceeds  that  of  stfll-births 
of  the  other  sex ; and  this  Avould  appear  to  be  a gene- 
ral law,  since  none  of  the  papers  Avhich  liaA'e  been 
quoted  are  contrary  to  it,  and  in  aU  cases  the  diffe- 
rence is  very  considerable,  and  nearly  about  the  same. 
Here  the  average  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  of  244  to 
186,  or  13  to  10  nearly. 

The  Annuaires  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes  give  the 
following  data  for  Paris : — 


Years. 

Still-Births. 

Births. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1823,  - 

847 

662 

1,509 

13,752 

13,318 

27,070 

1824,  - 

810 

677 

1,487 

14,647 

14,165 

28,812 

1825,  - 

846 

675 

1,521 

14,989 

14,204 

29,253 

(.  1826,  - 

810 

737 

1,547 

15,187 

14,783 

29,.070 

j:  1827,  - 

904 

727 

1,631 

15,074 

14,732 

29,800 

1828,  - 

883 

743 

1,026 

15,117 

14,484 

29,601 

j.  1829,  - 

925 

788 

1,713 

14,760 

13,961 

28,721 

1 1830,  - 

943 

784 

1.727 

14,488 

14,099 

28,587 

1:  laii,  - 

054 

755 

1,709 

15,110 

14,414 

29,530 1 

j 1832,  - 

994 

726 

1.720 

13,494 

12,789 

26,283 

‘ Average, 

8,916 

7,274 

10,190 

146,024 

141,009 

287,0.39 

* .laarhoclfje  par  Lohatto.  See  also  a memoir  by  M.  Engcltnim, 
I a prizercssayat  Utreeht,  and  printed  in  laiO.  The  author  coimts, 
t for  the  hospital  at  Amsterdam,  from  1821  to  1828 — 

1 Birtiia— Legitimate,  488  Dead  births,  28  Ratio,  17  to  1 

• • • Illegitimate,  1770  • • • • 151  . . 12  to  1 

! i In  these  numbers,  1099  and  1085  cliildren,  who  u'erc  acknoiv- 
I lodged  and  legitimatiscd  after  birth,  arc  not  Ineluded. 


Months. 

Still-Births 
at  Berlin. 

Still  Births  in  Flanders. 

Toivn. 

Country. 

Total. 

January, 

117 

140 

225 

365 

Februarj’,  - 

123 

141 

197 

■W-  338 

March,  - - . 

120 

115 

20.5 

310 

April, 

112 

100 

160 

200 

May, 

no 

102 

162 

264 

June, 

98 

104 

162 

206 

July,  - 

92 

117 

153 

270 

August, 

108 

108 

136 

244 

September,  - 

89 

108 

139 

247 

October,  - 

104 

no 

152 

262 

November,  *• 

124 

90 

143 

233 

December,  - 

121 

106 

179 

285 

1,305 

1,341 

2,013 

3,354 

These  data  tend  to  show  that  the  number  of  stfll- 
births  is  greater  during  Avinter,  and  at  the  end  of 
Avinter,  than  in  summer. 

M.  Casper  has  examined  some  particular  circum- 
stances which  may  influence  the  number  of  stfll-births, 
such  as  illegitimate  conceptions,  venei’eal  diseases, 
the  abuse  of  strong  drinks,  &c.  Thus,  at  Gottingen, 
in  100  births,  there  are  3 dead  births  of  legitimate 
children,  and  15  of  illegitimate  children.  At  Berlin, 
the  dead  births  in  100  illegitimate  births  have  been, 
for  half  the  last  century,  three  times  as  numerous  as 
the  dead  births  among  100  legitimate  children  : and 
tins  state  of  things  has  not  improved ; for,  during  the 
four  years  from  1819  to  1822,  it  is  computed  there 
Avere — 

Living  Children.  Dead  Children.  Ratio. 

Legitimate  births,  - 22,643  937  25 

lUegitimate  births,  - 4,002  317  12  f 

Indeed,  a Avoman  generally  takes  less  care  to  pre- 
serve the  child  Avliich  she  carries  in  her  bosom,  Avhen 
it  is  illegitimate.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  those  childi'en,  Avho  are  almost  alAvays  the  fruit 
of  misconduct,  presuppose  less  vigour  and  soundness 
in  the  parents.  M.  Duges  sa3^s,  that  at  the  Venereal 
Hospital  in  Paris,  he  has  found  tAvo  premature  births 
to  six  or  seven  accouchemeuts.t  At  Hamburg,  during 
the  year  1820,  in  one  house  Avhich  contained  scarcely 
any  but  public  Avomen  affected  Avith  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, of.  18  illegitimate  births,  6 Avere  dead  births; 
and  in  another  house  in  the  same  city,  likcAvisc  partW 
occupied  by  public  Avomcn,  the  stfll-births  Averc  1 1 
out  of  93. 

These  different  examples  proA'c  too  avcU  the  great 
influence  Avhieh  the  condition  of  mothers  exercises 
over  the  children  of  Avhich  they  arc  pregnant,  and 

* Bulletin  do  M.  Fonissno,  .lanv.  and  5fai  1830. 

t The  official  tables  of  the  whole  I’nissian  monarchy  for  1827 
gave  {Bulletin  ile  5f.  h'cnusac,  .Tanv.  1830,  p.  118)  490,660  births, 
of  wliioh  16,726  were  still-births,  a ratio  of  29  to  1. 

t Rcchcrchcs  sur  ics  Maladies  des  Nouvc.aux  TSis.  I’aris : 1824. 
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convince  us  of  the  utility  of  researches  into  still-births, 
iiml  the  causes  which  may  multiply  the  number  of 
them. 

While  considering  the  mortality  of  new  born  chil- 
dren, it  is  proper  also  to  e.xumine  the  fate  of  the 
mothers.  According  to  Willan,  tlie  mortality  in  the 
great  Lying-in  Hospital  of  ijondon,  into  which  about 
5000  women  were  annually  admitted,  was — 


to  the  care  bestowed  in  its  exx-cution.  In  places,  for 
e.vample,  where  there  may  exist  an  interest  for  con- 
cealment of  numbers,  wc  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  a low  estimate  of  the  people,  and  in  consequence 
too  high  an  estimate  of  tlie  mortality ; hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  extreme  caution  in  comparing  one  country 
with  another,  or  the  same  country  with  itself  at  diilc- 
i-ent  periods. 


Prom  1749  to  1750. 

• • 1759  to  176(i. 

• • 1709  to  1778, 
• • 1779  to  1788, 
• ■ 1709  to  1798, 


Of  the  Mothers. 

- 1 in  42 
1 in  .SO 

- 1 in  6.5 
1 in  00 

- 1 in  288 


Of  tlio  Children. 
1 in  16 
1 in  20 
1 in  42 
1 in  44 
1 in  77* 


Mr  Haivkiiis  observed  the  mortality  in  the  London 
Hospital  in  1826,  to  be  1 in  70.  According  to  the 
same  statistician,  in  the  Ljdng-in  Hospital  of  Dublin, 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1757  to  1825— 


The  loss  of  children  has  been,  - - - 1 in  19 

• • still-birtlis,  - - - - 1 in  17 

• • mothers,  - - - - 1 in  89 

At  the  same  hospital,  also,  twin  cases  have  occurred 
in  the  proportion  of  1 to  60  accouchemeuts ; and  three 
or  more  cliUdren  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  4000. 

According  to  Tenon,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  mortality  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris,  5vas  1 5voman 
in  15,  and  1 still-born  child  to  13  births;  but  in  1822, 
the  mortality  at  La  Maternite  5vas  not  more  than  1 
V'omau  in  30.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  Maternite  of 
Stockholm,  the  proportion  xvas  almost  the  same  as  at 
Paris,  or  1 xvoman  in  29. 

At  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Edmburgh,  during  the 
years  1826,  27,  and  28,  the  loss  was  only  1 Avomaii  in 
100. 

According  to  Casper,f  the  mortality  of  confined 
Avomen  at  Berlin,  has  been — 

From  1768  to  1763, 1 in  96 

• • 1764  to  1774, 1 in  82 

• • 1785  to  1794, 1 in  141 

■ . 1819  to  1822, 1 in  162 

Here,  again,  we  see  how  much  the  mortality  de- 
pends on  the  care  taken  of  the  Avoman  and  child  at  the 
time  of  confinement.  The  greatest  mortality  Avhich 
has  been  noticed,  Avas  that  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century : it  was  1 Avoman  in  15 
for  the  mothers,  Avhilst  in  London  it  was  reduced  to  1 
in  238,  or  nineteen  times  less. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  influence  Avhich  climate  exercises  over  the 
mortality  of  the  huinau  species,  deserves  to  be  first 
considered.  But  climatology,  taking  the  Avord  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  is  a science  still  too  little  ad- 
Amiced  to  engage  our  attention  here  :*  absolutely 
Avant  data,  and  particidaiiy  comparative  data,  Avith 
respect  to  countries  out  of  Europe,  and  even  some 
European  countries  themselves,  Avhere  jiolitical  scienees 
have  not  been  sutficiently  cultivated.  It  becomes  thus 
impossible  to  appreciate  at  all  correctly  the  effects  of 
temperature,  and  its  relations  to  moisture  and  dryness, 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  of  running  streams,  &c. 
We  ought,  therefore,  in  om’  first  vicAv,  to  leave  out 
these  latter  circumstances,  and  busy  ourselv'cs  only 
AAdth  the  most  general  results. 

If  Ave,  in  the  first  place,  consider  only  Europe,  and 
if  we  divide  this  part  of  the  globe  into  three  principal 
regions,  Avith  a Anew  of  setting  aside  as  far  as  ijossible 
accidental  causes,  we  may  arrive  at  means  to  solve 
the  problem  Avliich  now  occupies  us.  It  Avould  be 
better,  also,  to  adopt  the  residts  of  late  years,  thus 
giving  a more  extended  comparison. 


Coimtrics. 


Periods. 


1 Death  in 


Authorities. 


NorOi  0/ Europe. 
Sweden  &,  Norway, 
Denmai-k, 

Russia, 

England, 

Central  Europe. 
Prussia,  - 
Poland, 

Germany, 

Belgium, 

Franco,  - 

Holland, 

Austi'ian  Empu'e, 
Smtzerland, 

South  of  Europe. 
Portugal,  - 
Spain,  - - - 

Italy, 

Greece, 

Turkey  in  Europe, 
Naples  and  Sicily, 


1820 

41-1 

1819 

45-0 

about  1829 

270 

1821  to  1831 

51-0 

1816  to  1823 

30-2 

1829 

44-0 

1825  to  1828 

45-0 

1825  to  1829 

431 

1817  to  1831 

397 

1815  to  1825 

.380 

1828 

400 

1827  to  1828 

400 

1816  to  1819 

400 

1801  to  1826 

40’0 

1022  to  1820 

300 

1828 

30-0 

1828 

30'0 

1822  to  1824 

32-0 

Marshall. 

Moreau  de  Jonnes-t 
Sir  F.  DTvemois-t 
Potter  & Rickman. 

Babbage. 

Moi-eau  de  Jonnes. 

An.  del’Ob.  dcBrus. 
An.  du  B.  de  Long. 
Recb.  Statistique 
sur  les  I'ays  Bas. 
Moreau  de  Jonnes. 


Bisset  Hawkins. 


O.N  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NATURAL  CAUSES  ON  MORT.tLITV. 

1.  Influence  of  Locality. 

A\'"e  possess,  in  general,  fcAAxr  documents  respecting 
births  than  respecting  deaths ; for  this  reason,  per- 
haps, that  man  takes  less  interest  iii  what  regards  his 
entry  into  life  than  liis  exit  from  it.  The  hiAvs  re- 
gidating  births  he  views  more  as  an  object  of  curio- 
sity, Avhilst  it  is  of  the  liighest  moment  for  him  to 
know  aU  his  chances  of  life  and  death.  Nevertheless, 
in  inquirmg  into  the  mortality,  it  behoves  us  to  pro- 
ceed Avith  the  greatest  caution,  and  not  to  hold,  as 
many  authors  have  done,  all  numerical  statements  to 
be  of  the  same  importance. 

The  mortality  is  generally  estimated  by  the  ratio 
of  deaths  to  the  population.  Noav,  if  it  be  in  general 
difficult  to  ascertain,  by  the  registers  of  a country, 
the  precise  number  of  deaths,  jt  is  still  more  difficult 
to  determine  exactly  the  total  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation. A census  is  a very  delicate  operation,  Avhich 
can  be  executed  only  from  time  to  time,  and  will  be 
found  productive  of  very  different  results,  according 


As  several  of  the  authors  just  quoted  have  merely 
given  ratios,  without  the  numbers  from  Avhich  these 
were  deduced,  I have  been  forced  to  take  the  averages 
from  the  ratios  themselves,  and  not  from  the  numbers, 
Avhich  Avould  haA'e  been  more  e.xact.  Upon  the  Avholc. 
Ave  shall  probably  approach  the  truth  in  stating  the 
mortality  ui  Europe  to  be  as  follows : — 

In  tlio  North  of  Europe,  - 1 Disith  for  41-1  Inliabitunls. 

ContriU  Eiu'ope,  - - • • 40-8 

Southern  Europe,  - - • • 337 

Whatever  distrust  the  numbers  relating  to  morta- 
lity may  excite  in  us,  I believe  it  may  be  admitted, 
that  upon  the  Avhole  the  mortality  is  greater  in  the 

* Sco  the  Rese.Arches  of  Sir  J.  Ctarke  in  Eiiglanil  on  the  Influ- 
eneo  of  Climate  on  Clironie  Uisciuws — {Annalet  d'Hupiene,  Avrii 
18.30.)  Sec  iUso  in  Philotophic  de  la  Slatistiijuc,  i»r  Melehoir, 
Gioja,  2 vols.  4to,  1826. 

f The  numbers  of  61.  More.au  do  .Tonnes  arc  taken  from  a 
notice  on  the  Jlortality  of  tlie  Uifierent  Countries  of  Europe : it 
is  to  bo  regretted  that  tl>c  author  has  not  statc«l  the  somxcsof  liis 


* From  Eiements  of  Medical  Statistics,  by  BIr  Hawkins. 
4 Bcitragc,  p.  180. 


information. 

± Bibliothcquc  UnivcrscUc,  Oct.  1033,  p.  164. 
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soiith  of  Europe  than  in  the  north  or  centre,  without 
anticipating  the  cause  of  this  difference,  and  whether 
it  depends  on  the  political  institutions  or  on  the 
nature  of  the  climate  itself.  It  is  England  which 
turns  the  balance  in  favorir  of  the  north  of  Europe ; 
and  were  it  left  out,  the  centre  of  Europe  would  pre- 
sent the  least  mortality.  If  we  now  quit  the  limits 
of  Europe  to  consider  those  localities  nearer  the  equi- 
noctial hue,  and  more  exposed  to  extreme  temperatui-e, 
we  have,  according  to  M.  Moreau  dc  Jonnes*— 


Under  the  Latitude 

Places. 

6’  10' 

Batavia, 

1 Death  for  26  Inhabitants. 

10°  10' 

Trinidad, 

27 

13“  54' 

St  Lucia, 

27 

14»  44' 

Sliurtiniquc, 

28 

15°  59' 

Guadaloupc, 

27 

18°  36' 

Bombay, 

20 

23°  11' 

Havannali, 

33 

This  last  table  seems  to  prove  that  the  mortMity 
increases  as  we  approach  the  equinoctial  line.  Still, 
these  numbers  must  be  received  with  distrust,  because 
amongst  the  places  referred  to  there  are  several  cities, 
and  the  mortality  in  cities,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  is 
generally  greater  than  in  the  country.  We  must  also 
regret  that  we  have  so  few  data  in  respect  to  places 
still  nearer  the  equinoctial  line.  Accordhig  to  M. 
Thomas,  the  mortality  of  wliites  in  the  island  of 
Bourbon  is  only  1 in  44'8  ; and  from  documents  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1826,  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  mortality  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  still  less.f 

Amongst  the  local  causes  which  influence  mortality, 
I have  mentioned  that  of  a to^vn  or  coxmtry  residence ; 
tliis  influence  is  sufficiently  well  marked.  In  Belgium, 
for  example,  the  following  have  been  the  results  of 
late  years : — 


Population. 


Average  Numter 
of  Deaths. 


Cities,  - 998,118  27,028 

Country,  3,066,091  65,265 


1 Death  to 

30-9  Inhabitants. 
46-9 


We  see  that  the  ratios  of  mortality  are  almost  as 
4 to  3.  This  difference  will  be  particularly  apparent, 
if  we  examine  the  mortality  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe. 


* In  Iceland,  from  1825  to  1831,  it  has  been  computed  that  there 
is  1 death  for  30’0  inhabitants,  which  would  tend  to  show  that 
excess  of  cold  is  as  injurious  to  man  as  excess  of  heat. — Biblio- 
theque  Umverselle,  Oct.  1833,  p.  177. 

f Elements  of  Medical  Statistics,  p.  51. 

[The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  obseiwe,  that  the  question  of 
the  influence  of  climate  on  mortality  is  a more  intricate  one 
than  perhaps  oiu-  distinguished  author  was  fully  aware  of.  Firstly, 
it  involves  the  simple  question  as  to  the  influence  of  climate  over 
the  mortality  of  imy  particular  race  of  men,  who  have  been  known 
to  inhabit  that  country  from  time  immemorial,  or  at  least  beyond 
the  usual  historic  periods ; secondlj',  it  involves  the  question  of 
the  influence  of  climate  over  the  mortality  of  another  race  foreign 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  migrated  to  it  within  historic  periods. 
The  numbers,  for  example,  in  the  above  table,  placed  opposite 
Ualavia,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  efiects  of  climate 
over  the  native  Javanese,  but  express  merely  the  fearful  morta- 
lity which  sweeps  off  the  Saxon  foreigners  migi’ating  to  a climate 
which  nature  never  intended  they  should  inhabit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  climate  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  healthiest  per- 
haps in  the  world,  seems  equally  favourable  to  all  the  three  races 
inhabiting  the  colony  and  its  frontier,  namely,  the  aboriginal 
Hottentot  .and  the  invading  Caffre  and  Saxon.  We  shall  after- 
wjirds  endeavour  to  show,  that  by  putting  the  above  table  in 
. comparison  with  the  preceding  one,  a gi'eat  and  important  clo- 
roent  of  statistics  has  been  left  out,  and  Quetelet  has  given  us 
the  statistics  of  Java  and  llombay,  as  if  the  native  inhabitants 
had  ceased  to  exist ; whereas  it  is  m.anifest  that  the  effects  of  cli- 
m.atc  over  the  migratory  part  of  the  human  race,  the  Celt  and 
Saxon,  should  be  stated  apart,  and  not  mingled  up  with,  or  rather 
substituted  for,  the  natur.al  statistics  of  countries  which  pro- 
bably they  can  never  retain  possession  of,  whatever  be  the  extent 
of  their  emigrations.] 

C 


Inhabitants  to  1 Death, 
according  to 

Inhabitants  to  1 Birth, 
according  to 

Cities. 

f 

Czooming. 

» 

B.  Hawkins. 

r 

Czocrning 

B.  Hawkins. 

North  of  Europe. 
London, 
Glasgow,  - 

51-9 

40'0 

468 

40-8 

• 29-5  * 
27‘7 

St  Petersburg, 

34-9 

37-0 

40-7 

^lOBCOW, 

:W'0 

28-ri 

Copenhagen,  - 
Stockholm,  - 

24*3 

24-9 

30‘0 

27-0 

24-8 

Central  Europe. 
Lyona,  • 

32-3 

320 

27-5 

Amsterdam,  - 

31*0 

24-0 

26-0 

Paris,  - 

30-6 

32*5 

27-0 

Bordeaux, 

290 

24-0 

Hamburg,  - 

.30'0 

25-5 

Dresden,  - 

27-7 

23-0 

Brussels, 

25-5 

26-0 

21-0 

Berlin,  - 

25'0 

.•J4-0 

21-0 

Prague, 

24-5 

24-4 

23-3 

Vienna,  - 

22’5 

22-5 

200 

SouthernEurope. 

Madrid, 

36-0 

3TrO 

26-0 

Leghorn,  - 

35-0 

31-0 

25-5 

Palermo, 

330 

24  0 

Lisbon, 

31-1 

28*2 

20-3 

52-5 

Naples, 

29-0 

520 

24-0 

25-0 

Barcelona, 

27-0 

24-8 

270 

Rome, 

24-1 

31  0 

23-6 

Venice, 

19-4 

26-5 

Bergamo,  - • 

18-0 

20-0 

30-2 

Comparing  this  table  with  the  preceding  one,  it  is 
easy  to  observe  that  tlie  mortality  of  cities  is  generally 
much  greater  than  that  of  those  countries  to  which 
they  belong.  I think  this  fact  established,  notwith- 
standing the  inaccuracies  inherent  in  such  calcula- 
tions. 

We  venture  to  conclude,  then,  with  a high  degree 
of  probabihty,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  things  the 
mortahty  is  less  in  temperate  climates  than  in  the 
north  or  south,  and  that  it  is  greater  in  cities  than  in 
the  countrJ^f 

If  we  consider  each  country  in  particular,  we  shall 
afterwards  find,  according  to  the  localities,  very  great 
differences.  Thus  in  Erance,  in  the  department  of 
the  Orme,  there  is  1- death  for  52‘4,  and  in  that  of 
Finisterre,  there  is  1 for  30'4  inhabitants — a remark- 
able difference  for  places  so  near  each  other.  In  the 
former  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  during 
the  period  from  1815  to  1834,  in  the  province  of  Zea- 
land, there  was  1 death  for  28'5  inhabitants,  and  in 
the  province  of  Hamur,  1 for  51‘8  inhabitants.  We 
must  here  remark,  that  a great  mortality  keeps  pace 
with  the  great  fecundity.  In  the  localities  just  quoted, 
for  example,  there  were — 


Countries. 

Inhabitants 

f 

for  ono 
Birth. 

for  one 
Marriage. 

for  one 
Death. 

Depai-tment  of  Orme,  - 

44-8 

147-5 

52-4 

Finisten'o, 

260 

113-9 

30-4 

Province  of  Namur, 

80-1 

141-0 

.■>1-8 

. . . Zealand, 

21-9 

113-2 

28-5 

* TopographiscIi-IIistorich  Beschreibung  von  Reichenberg. 
See  BuUclhi  dcs  Sciences  Geograpliiques,  Avril  ia33. 

t M.  ViUonud  informs  me  th.at  he  has  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  in  an  unpublished  work.  On  the  Laws  of  Population, 
or  Vie  Relation  of  Medicine  to  Political  Economi/. 

[ There  is  an  inherent  inexactness  in  these  calculations  which 
it  is  extremely  diftlcult  to  get  rid  of.  Norway,  for  example,  and 
Sweden,  and  even  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  in  Europe,  are 
each  of  them  inhabited  by  two  races  of  men,  of  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  from  a want  of  historic  evidence,  which  fonned  the 
primitive  race.  The  Fins,  inhabiting  the  north  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  even  of  Russia,  aud  perhaps  also  the  Laplanders, 
arc  perfectly  distinct  races  from  their  Scandinavian  aud  Sanna- 
tian  masters,  and  of  course  their  statistics  ought  to  bo  considered 
apart.] 
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Thus  Zealand  and  the  depavhnont  of  Tinisterre 
had  more  marriages,  births,  and  deatlis,  than  the  de- 
partment of  Orine  and  tlie  provinee  of  Namnr.  I 
declare  that  I have  often  been  temi)ted  to  attribute 
those  discrepancies  to  a faulty  census  of  the  popula- 
tion ; but  more  attentive  researches  have  induced  me 
to  believe  that  this  state  of  things  is  dependent  on 
local  causes.  In  the  province  of  Zealand,  for  example, 
continually  buried  in  a humid  atmosphere,  there  pre- 
vail fevers  and  other  diseases  causing  this  excess  in 
the  mortality;  and  this,  reacting  on  the  amount  of 
subsistence,  naturally  increases  the  marriages  and 
births. 

What  we  have  observed  in  these  provinces  may 
also  be  noticed  in  other  countries,  where  we  equally 
observe  a great  mortality  and  a great  fecundity.  Of 
this  truth,  England  and  the  republic  of  Guanaxuato 
offer  striking  examples : — 


Inhabitants 


States. 

A 

to  one 

to  ono 

to  one 

Marriage. 

Birth. 

Death. 

England,  - - - 

134-00 

35-00 

.58-00 

Guantixuato,* 

60-76 

16-08 

19-70 

These  are,  so  to  speak,  the  two  extreme  limits  in  the 
scale  of  population,  and,  we  may  also  add,  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation. 

It  may  be  said,  that  a country  proceeds  onwards 
to  a more  prosperous  condition,  when  fewer  citizens 
are  produced,  and  when  those  existing  are  better  pre- 
served. The  increase  then  is  entirely  to  its  advan- 
tage ; for,  if  the  fecundity  be  less,  the  useful  men  are 
more  numerous,  and  generations  are  not  renewed  with 
such  rapidity,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  nation. 

Man,  during  his  early  years,  lives  at  the  expense 
of  society ; he  contracts  a debt  which  ought  one  day 
to  be  paid ; and  if  he  dies  before  having  been  enabled 
to  do  so,  his  existence  has  rather  been  a loss,  or  cost, 
to  his  feUow-citizens  than  an  advantage.  Is  it  desired 
to  know  what  he  costs  ? Let  ns  take  the  lowest  price : 
from  birth  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  sixteen,  the  expenses 
attending  the  support  of  a child  in  the  hospitals  of 
this  kingdom  (the  Low  Countries)  amounted  to  about 
1110  francs,  say  1000  only,  and  this  rate  is  certainly 
not  too  high,  even  for  Erance.f  Every  person,  then, 
who  escapes  from  infancy,  has  contracted  a kind  of  debt, 
of  which  the  minimum  is  1000  francs,  which  society 
pays  for  the  support  of  a child  abandoned  to  its  cha- 
rity. Now,  there  are  born  in  Erance  annually  more 
than  960,000  children,  of  whom  9-20ths  are  cut  off 
previous  to  their  having  become  of  the  smallest  uti- 
lity to  the  state ; these  432,000  unfortunate  persons 
may  be  viewed  as  so  many  friendless  strangers,  who, 
without  fortune  and  without  industry,  have  come  to 
take  part  in  the  consumption  of  the  general  produce, 
and  have  then  ivithdrawn  themselves,  leaving  only, 
as  traces  of  their  existence,  sorrowful  adieus  and 
eternal  regrets.  The  expense  they  have  caused,  -»vith- 
out  reckoning  the  time  devoted  to  them,  amounts  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  432,000,000  of  francs.  And  if 
we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  griefs  caused  by 
their  departure,  griefs  which  no  human  sacrifices  can 
compensate,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  worthy  this  subject 
is  of  the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  of  the  true 
philosopher.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  the 
prosperity  of  states  consists  less  in  the  multiplica- 
tion than  in  the  conservation  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it. 

The  assertion  that  a great  mortality  nnh.appily 
coexists  with  a great  fecundity,  seems  opposed  to  the 

* According  to  M.  D'lvernois  (Dibliolbiquc  VninrscHc  tic 
Geneve,  lfl.13.) 

t [In  this  country,  the  cost  of  bringing  up  a cliild  to  the  ago  of 
twelve,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  could  scarcely  bo  considered 
as  lower  than  £144.  We  of  course  mean  that  he  shall  ho  brought 
up  with  duo  regard  to  his  future  health  and  strength.] 


observations  of  Mr  Sadler;  but,  as  I have  tdready 
remarked,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  fecundity  of  the  population  ; I 
have  even  shown,  that,  all  things  being  equal,  a great 
mortality  is  rather  productive  of  a less  fecundity  of 
marriages,  because  second  and  third  marriages  are 
more  multiplied,  and  the  duration  of  marriages  be- 
comes then  less. 

To  examine  the  question  which  now  occupies  us, 
the  absolute  number  of  births  and  of  deaths  must  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  population. 

The  following  table  contains  some  results  in  respect 
to  the  different  countries  already  quoted : — 


States. 

Inhabitants 

For  one  Death. 

For  one  Birth.' 

England,  ... 

Sweden,  .... 
Belgium,  ... 

Prance,  .... 
Ilolland,  ... 

Prussia,  .... 
Sicily  and  Naples,  . 
Guanaxuato,  ... 

61-0  .51-0 

1 36-5 
36-2  f 

32-0  J 

19-7  19-7 

.35-0  .35-0 

1 28  5 
30-0  J 

ai-ov 

[ 26-5 
24-oJ 

16-1  16-1 

I regret  that  the  actual  state  of  statistics  does  not 
allow  me  to  present  the  observations  of  a greater 
number  of  countries.  Still  I think  that  these  data 
prove  an  intimate  ratio  to  exist  between  the  morta- 
lity and  the  fecundity.  And  this  ratio  exists  also 
between  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  country. 

In  classing  the  cities  according  to  their  mortaht}'', 
we  find,  according  to  the  medium  value  of  the  num- 
bers given  above,  leaving  out  St  Petersburg,  in  re- 
spect to  which  there  is  evidently  some  error  : — 


Cities. 

Inhabitants 

Inhabitants 

to  ono  Death. 

to  one  Birth. 

London,  - 
Glasgow, 

- 

46-0 1 ... 

46-8  } 

■10-8  1 3...-, 

29-5  ) - 

Madrid,  - 

. 

36-OV 

26-0'] 

Leghorn, 

. 

35-0 

25*5 

Moscow,  - 

33-0 

28-5 

Lyons, 

. 

32-2 

27-5 

Palermo, 

. 

32-0 

)■  32-3 

24-5 

1 27-0 

Paris, 

- 

31-4 

27-0 

Lisbon,  - 

- 

31-1 

28-3 

Copenhagen,  - 

- 

30-3 

30-0 

Hamburg, 

- 

30-0  J 

25-5  J 

Barcelona, 

- 

29-5' 

27-0' 

Berlin,  - 

29-0 

21-0 

Bordeaux, 

- 

29-0 

24-0 

Naples, 

- 

28-6 

23-8 

Dresden, 

- 

27-7 

23-0 

Amsterdam, 

27-5 

1 26t3 

26-0 

1 24-2 

Brussels, 

- 

25-8 

210 

Stockholm, 

24-6 

270 

Prague, 

- 

24-5 

23-3 

Romo, 

24-4 

.30-6 

Vienna, 

- 

22*5  , 

200 

Venice,  - 
Bergamo, 

“ 

W-4  1 

18-0  J ' 

1 23*’ 
20*0  f 

The  numbers  thus  cited  tend,  then,  to  show,  that 
there  exists  a direct  relation  between  the  intensity  of 
the  mortality  and  that  of  the  fecimdity,  or,  in  other 
terms,  that  the  number  of  births  is  regulated  by  the 
number  of  deaths.  This  confirms  fully  the  ideas  of 
the  economists  who  admit  that  the  population  tends 
always  to  a certain  level,  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  the  produets.  And  in  those  localities  where  there 
exist  particular  causes  of  a greater  mortality,  it  must 
happen  that  the  generations  are  shorter,  and  succeed 
each  other  more  rapidly. 

AVc  may  remark,  moreover,  that  in  the  countries 
we  have  just  compared,  the  mnnlicr  of  deaths  is  less 
than  that  of  birtjis ; and  this  happens  also  in  respect 
to  the  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Stockholm,  Home, 
Venice,  and  Bergamo.  It  may,  moreover,  be  ob- 
served, that  these  numbers  have  a greater  tendency 
to  become  equal  in  proportion  to  the  direct  extent  of 
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the  mortality,  with  tho  exception  of  England  and  its 
cities ; we  have,  in  fact,  for  the 

Ratio  of  Births 


Localittes.  (q  Pcuths. 

England, I-"* 

Sweden  and  nolgium,  - • ■ I'SU 

France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Naples  and  Sicily,  1 •.I? 

The  republio  of  Gnanaxuato,  . - - 1-23 

Cities  having  more  than  40  inhabitants  to  1 death,  M.'i 
30  to  40  ••  1-20 

20  to  30  ••  ••  MO 

. . less  than  20  • • ■ • O'Sl 


In  studying  the  influence  of  localities  on  a less 
extensive  scale,  and  in  comparing  the  different  parts 
of  the  same  province,  we  frequently  arrive  at  very 
dissimilar  results : thus,  as  the  country  is  level  or 
mountainous,  intersected  with  forests  or  marshes,  the 
numbers  which  the  mortality  may  offer  will  be  found 
to  differ  very  sensiblj'.  M.  Bossi,  in  the  Statistique 
dll  Department  de  I’Ain,  gives  a strildng  example: 
with  a view  to  study  the  influences  of  localities,  he 
divided  the  department  into  four  portions,  and  from 
documents  collected  during  the  years  1812,  1813,  and 
1814,  he  obtained  the  following  results  : — 


Inhabitants 

Inhabit.ints 

Inhabitants 

to  one  Death 

to  one  Man'iage 

to  one  Birth 

annually. 

annually. 

annually. 

In  mountain  parishes,  38’3 

179 

34-8 

On  the  sea-side,  - 2G6 

145 

28-8 

In  com  districts,  - 24'G 

135 

27-5 

In  stagnant  and  marsh}- 
districts,  - - 20-8 

107 

2C-1 

These  remarkable  results  offer  a new  confirmation 
of  the  direct  ratio  Avhich  exists  generally  between 
deaths,  marriages,  and  births.  It  may  be  seen,  also, 
how  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes  and  stagnant 
Avaters  may  become  fatal.  i\#  VUlerme  cites  a re- 
markable example  of  the  influence  of  marshes. 

“ At  Vareggio,”  observes  M.  Villerme,*  “ in  the 
principality  of  Lucca,  the  inhabitants,  few  in  num- 
ber, barbarous,  and  miserable,  were  annnally,  from 
time  immemorial,  attacked  about  the  same  period 
with  agues ; but  in  1741,  floodgates  were  constructed, 
which  permitted  the  escape  into  the  sea  of  the 
waters  from  the  marshes,  preventing  at  the  same 
time  the  ingress  of  the  ocean  to  these  marshes,  botli 
from  tides  and  storms.  This  contrivance,  Avhich 
permanently  suppressed  the  marsh,  also  expelled  the 
fevers.  In  brief,  the  canton  of  Vareggio  is  at  the 
present  day  one  of  the  healthiest,  most  industrious, 
and  richest  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany ; and  a part  of 
those  families  whose  boorish  ancestors  sunk  imder 
the  epidemics  of  the  arria  cativa,  Avithout  knoAvledge 
to  protect  themseh'cs,  enjoy  a hehlth,  a vigour,  a 
longeAuty,  and  a moral  character,  rmknown  to  their 
ancestors.” 

Similar  epidemics  prevail  at  fixed  epochs  on  the 
borders  of  the  Escaut,  producing  what  are  there  called 
tlie  fevers  of  the  polders : these  fevers  follow  great 
heat,  and  cause  Zealand  to  approach  the  condition  of 
Vareggio,  and  of  the  marshy  conntries  quoted  by 
M.  Bossi. 

M.  Villerme  pointed  out  to  me  a new  example  of 
the  increase  of  mortality  caused  by  the  influence  of 
marshes.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely,  from  1813  to  1830  in- 
clusive, in  10,000  deaths,  from  birth  to  tho  most 
advanced  age,  there  were  4732  before  the  age  of  10, 
Avhilst  in  all  the  other  agricultural  districts  of  Eng- 
land together  there  Averc  but  350.5  deaths.  In  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  also,  there  Avere  .3712  deaths  from  10  to 
40  years  in  10,000  deaths,  Avhich  took  place  from  10 
years  to  extreme  old  age;  and  only  3142  in  the  other 
agricultural  districts  Avliich  Avere  not  marshy.f 

* Des  Epidemics  (An.  dTTydiino,  Jnm-.  1033,  p.  0.) 

t Sco  tho  letter  of  M.  Villerme  inserted  in  tho  Bulletin  dc 
I' Academic  dc  Bruxelles,  No.  23,  for  Juno  IKM. 


We  OAA'O,  also,  to  M.  Villerme  a A'ory  curious  memoir 
on  tho  mortality  of  Paris  and  other  large  cities,* 
shoAving  that  Avealth,  independent  circumstances,  and 
misery,  constitute,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  in 
respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  quarters  of 
Paris,  the  principal  causes  to  Avhich  must  be  attri- 
buted the  striking  differences  obserA'cd  in  the  rate  of 
mortalit3^  The  distance  or  proximity  of  the  Seine, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  depression  to  the  east  or 
Avest,  the  elevated  grounds  shutting  in  Paris  to  the 
north  or  south,  the  peculiar  exposure  of  certain  quar- 
ters, the  different  kinds  of  water  made  u.se  of — are  all 
circumstances  modifying  in  some  measure  the  general 
climate  of  the  city ; yet  they  do  not  seem  to  produce 
sensible  differences  in  respect  to  the  mortality.  To 
make  this  more  apparent,  I have  collected  in  a 
single  table  the  principal  results  arrived  at  by  M. 
Villerme : the  numbers  refer  to  tho  periods  from  1822 
to  1826. 


"a 

I 

Inhabitants  to  one 
Death  in  Private 
Dwellings. 

.2 

B*  tn 

" ? q 
cj  ^ .B 

Surface  occupied 
by  one  Individual 
in  the  Houses. 

4-a 

O 

a 44. 

S rs 

0 

Taxed  Localities. 

a 

o 

a 

-4 

o 

a 

■a  n 
g 

0 

txM 

e § 

^ 0 

Personal 

Contri- 

bution. 

Byapatent 
of  more 
than  30 
francs. 

2 

71 

0-75 

metres. 

26 

0-11 

francs. 

605 

0-40 

0-47 

3 

G7 

0*55 

15 

007 

426 

0-38 

0-44 

1 

G6 

0-57 

65 

0-11 

498 

0-49 

0*35 

5 

64 

0-46 

19 

0*22 

226 

0-28 

0-36 

4 

62 

0-59 

7 

0-15 

328 

0-23 

0-49 

11 

61 

0-55 

22 

0-19 

258 

0-30 

0-32 

7 

59 

0'82 

11 

0-22 

217 

0-29 

0-35 

6 

58 

0-62 

13 

0-21 

242 

0-20 

0-45 

9 

50 

0 60 

16 

0-31 

172 

0-26 

0-30 

10 

49 

0-.53 

46 

0-23 

285 

0-46 

0-24 

8 

46 

0’4G 

47 

0-32 

173 

0-25 

0-31 

12 

44  . 

064 

37 

0-38 

148 

0-19 

0-29 

2.  Influence  of  Sexes. 

The  influence  of  the  sexes  is  extremely  evident  in 
every  thing  which  pertains  to  death ; it  has  already 
been  shoAvn  to  be  so  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 
During  the  four  years  from  1827  to  1830,  there  have 
been  in  Western  Plunders  2597  stiU-born  children, 
1517  of  which  Avere  males  and  1080  females,  which 
gives  a ratio  of  about  3 to  2.  This  difference  is  con- 
siderable, and  as  Ave  find  it  appear  annually,  it  must 
have  a special  cause. 

Again,  this  mortality  affects  male  cliildren  not  only 
before  their  birth,  but  pretty  nearly  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  months  which  follow  that  event ; that  is  to 
say,  pretty  neai-ly  during  the  period  of  lactation,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  documents  respecting 
Western  Plunders : — 


* An.  d'Hygitee,  July  1830. 

t Tho  2cl  nrrondissement  comprises  tho  following  quarters : — 
Cliauss6o  d’Antin,  Palais-Royal,  Feydeau,  and  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre ; tho  3d,  Montmartre,  Faubourg  Poissonniire,  St  Eus- 
tacho,  and  Mail;  the  1st,  Roule,  Champs-EIysdcs,  Place-A'cn- 
dOnie,  and  Tuileries ; the  4th,  St  llonord,  Louato,  Marches,  and 
H.anquo;  tlio  5th,  Faubourg  St  Denis,  Porte  St  Martin,  Bonno- 
Nouvcllo,  and  Mont-Orgueil ; tho  lltli,  Luxembourg,  Ecole  do 
•Medicine,  Sorbonno,  and  Palais-do-Justice ; tho  7th,  St  Avoio, 
Mont-do-PidteS,  Marchd  St  Joan,  and  Arcis ; the  6th,  Porto 
St  Denis,  St  Martin-dcs-CIiamps,  Lombard,  and  Temple;  tho 
9th,  Ho  St  Louis,  irotoI-do-A’'iUe,  Citd,  and  Arsenal ; tho  lOtk, 
Mommic,  St  Tliomas  d'Aquin,  Tnvalides,  and  Faubourg  St  Ger- 
main; the  8th,  St  Antoine,  Q,uinao-A''ingts,  Marais,  and  Popin- 
court ; tlie  12tii,  Jardin  du  Roi,  St  Marcel,  St  Jaques,  and 
L'Obscrvatoiro. 

j:  Ail  tho  locations  of  each  quarter  liaA'o  been  reduced  to  100,  so 
as  to  sliow  how  many  of  that  number  there  are  who  pay  no  tax, 
how  many  are  taxed  by  personal  contribution,  and  how  many  by 
patent.  Tlie  untaxed  localities  represent  tho  poor. 
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Ages. 

Cities. 

.2 

1 

Country. 

6 

K 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Hoys. 

(ibis. 

0 to  1 montli, 

3,717 

2,78(i 

8,180 

5,7()9 

H2 

lto2  .. 

9;io 

(iH2 

i*:w 

2,012 

1 ,Gon 

1-25 

2 to  3 . . 

G07 

.3(10 

P21 

1 ,480 

1,101 

1-27 

3 to  4 . . 

532 

382 

1-30 

1,192 

984 

1'22 

4 to  6 

403 

.322 

1-25 

‘Hill 

774 

1-25 

5 to  G . • 

34() 

.329 

1'0.3 

8.31 

707 

1-18 

<i  to  8 . . 

m 

.308 

1-12 

1,.331 

1,117 

1-20 

8 to  12  . . 

1,148 

1,0.30 

111 

2,50.3 

2,4.33 

1'02 

1 to  2 years, 

2,fl«3 

2,409 

1-OG 

4,994 

4,920 

1'02 

2to3  . . 

1,383 

1,3.37 

1'03 

2,927 

2,879 

1-02 

3 to  4 . . 

908 

908 

I -00 

1,000 

1,748 

0-92 

4 to  5 

556 

583 

I -98 

1,200 

1,184 

0'99 

It  appears,  then,  beyond  doubt,  that  there  is  a par- 
ticular cause  of  mortality  tvhich  attacks  mule  children,  by 
preference,  before  and  immediately  after  their  birth.  Tlie 
elFects  are  such,  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  before  birth 
is  as  3 to  2 ; during  the  two  first  months  after  birtli 
the  ratio  is  4 to  3 ; diu-ing  the  third,  fourtli.  and  fifth 
months,  5 to  4;  and  after  the  eighth  or  the  tenth 
month,  a difference  scarcely  exists. 

The  inequality  in  the  number  of  deaths  for  children 
of  both  sexes,  towards  the  period  of  birth,  is  a remark- 
able fact  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  merits 
the  attention  of  physiologists.  It  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  excess  of  male  births  over  female  births,  seeing 
that  the  ratio  of  these  last  numbers  is  scarcely  from 
20  to  19 ; this  ratio  could,  at  the  most,  explain  the 
diflPerence  of  mortahty  in  ages  beyond  the  first  year. 

The  influence  of  sex  shows  itself  at  difierent  ages 
in  a manner  more  or  less  curious : an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  this  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  table, 
constructed  from  numbers  collected  in  the  different 


provinces  of  Belgimn : — 


Age. 

Still-born, 

From  0 to  1 montli, 


1 to  2 

. , 

2 to  3 

. . 

3 to  0 

, . 

0 to  12 

. . 

1 to  2 years, 

2 to  5 

. . 

5 to  14 

. . 

14  to  18 

. . 

18  to  21 

. . 

21  to  20 

. . 

20  to  30 

. s 

30  to  40 

. . 

40  to  50 

. . 

50  to  00 

. . 

00  to  70 

. . 

70  to  80 

. . 

80  to  100 

. . 

Male  Deaths 
to  one  Female  Death, 


City. 

Country 

1’33 

• 1-70 

1-33 

1-37 

1-37 

1-20 

1-22 

1-21 

1-24 

1-10 

l-OO 

1-03 

1-00 

0-97 

l-OO 

0-.94 

0-90 

0-9.3 

0-82 

0-75 

0-98 

0-92 

1-24 

1-11 

1-00 

0-00 

0-88 

0-03 

1-02 

0-83, 

1-07 

1-18 

0-90 

1-05 

0-77 

1-00 

0-08 

092 

Tliis  table  gives  the  ratio  between  the  deaths  of  the 
two  sexes  for  each  year,  without  regard  to  population. 
The  numbers  for  the  country  may,  moreover,  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  faithfully  the  amount  of  tlie 
relative  mortality,  because  at  each  age  the  individuals 
of  both  sexes  are  nearly  equ.-d  hi  number,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  cities,  at  least  with  respect  to  aged  men. 
The  ratio  of  cities  in  respect  to  the  population  is  in  gene- 
ral very  great  for  those  of  advanced  years ; there  exist, 
nevertheless,  the  same  alternations  of  increase  and  of 
decrease  as  in  the  ratio  calculated  for  the  country. 

Thus,  about  the  period  of  birth,  there  die  more 
males  than  females  ; about  the  age  of  two  years,  the 
mortality  of  both  sexes  becomes  pretty  nearly  equal ; 
that  of  women  thereafter  increases,  and  becomes  sen- 
sibly greater  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  3'ears,  that 
is  to  say,  after  puberty;  between  21  and  20,  the  most 
active  epoch  of  the  passions,  the  mortality  of  the  male 
exceeds  that  of  the  female ; from  20  to  30,  epoch  of 
marriage,  the  mortality  is  once  more  equalised,  but 
becomes  sensibly  greater  for  women  during  the  whole 
period  of  fecundity : when  that  period  ceases,  the 
mortality  diniini.shes,  and  this  condition  or  ratio  con- 
tinues until  the  final  period  of  existence  for  both. 


'I'he  great  mortality  of  the  female  peasantry  {femmes 
de  la  campatjtie)  during  the  period  of  child-bearing, 
may  be  owing  to  the  laborious  duties  of  their  station, 
which  they  are  thus  called  on  to  perform  at  a period 
requiring  the  greatest  care.*  These  laborious  agri- 
cultural employments  are,  on  the  contrary,  from  their 
rcgidarity,  very  far  from  being  equally  prejudicial  to 
man.  The  male  inhabitants  of  towns  suffer  much  at 
this  period  of  life  from  irregular  conduct,  and  the 
facilities  offered  for  following  the  dictates  of  passion. 

3.  Influence  of  Age. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  modify  the  mortality  of 
man,  none  exercises  a greater  influence  than  age. 
This  influence  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  its 
appreciation  is  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  was  directed. 
The  first  table  of  mortality  appears  to  be  dated  in 
1093  ; it  was  composed  by  the  astronomer  Halle}', 
who  constructed  it  from  documents  of  the  city  of 
Breslaw.  Similar  tables  have  been  constructed  since 
that  time  for  the  principal  European  countries ; yet 
there  are  few  in  which  the  distinction  of  the  sexes 
has  been  observed.  Even  France  does  not  possess  a 
general  mortality  table  keeping  in  view  this  distinc- 
tion ; and  all  the  assurance  societies  continue  to  base 
their  calcidations  on  the  hj'pothesis  that  the  morta- 
lity is  the  same  for  both  sexes.  Nevertheless,  the 
English  have  observed  the  necessity  for  modifying 
their  rates  of  insurance ; and  Mr  Finlayson,  secretary 
for  the  national  debt,  has  perfectly  shmvn  that  the 
greater  mortality  of  men  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 

The  tables  which  I give  here  for  Belgium,  keep  in 
view  not  only  the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  but  notice, 
for  the  first  time,  the  diflTerences  caused  by  a town  or 
country  residence.  I have  taken  care,  also,  to  indi- 
cate the  mortality  during  the  early  months  following 
birth.  The  data  emjjloj'ed  in  the  construction  of 
these  tables  have  been  collected  ndtli  care  for  a period 
of  three  years,  from  the  registries  of  the  civil  state 
in  Belgium.  To  enable  the  reader  to  compare  these 
results,  I have  taken  the  same  basis,  and  calculated 
the  mortahty,  assuming  10,000  births  for  each  of  the 
sexes  in  town  and  country.  A fifth  table  shows  the 
mortality  of  the  kingdom,  without  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferences just  aUuded  to. 


Ago. 

Tabic  of  Mort.ality 
of  Belgium. 

General 
Table: 
Town  and 
Countrj-; 
Slen  and 
Women. 

Towti. 

Country'. 

iUen. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Bu-th, 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

100,000 

1 month. 

8840 

9129 

8926 

9209 

90,.39G 

2 

8550 

8916 

8004 

8988 

87,930 

3 -■ 

8361 

8700 

8470 

mo 

86,17.3 

4 -• 

8195 

8041 

tai4 

8994 

84,720 

5 -. 

8009  . 

8540 

8187 

8587 

83,.371 

0 • - 

■ 7901 

84.37 

8078 

8490 

82,526 

1 year. 

7426 

7.9.32 

7575 

8001 

77, .328 

18  months, 

0954 

7500 

7173 

7603 

73,.307 

2 yeai-s. 

0026 

717.9 

6920 

7820 

70,5»> 

3 •• 

01.94 

0761 

G5;i7 

««1 

66,.Vtl 

4 -- 

5911 

6477 

G32G 

0691 

04,102 

5 •• 

.3738 

029.3 

61 6!) 

0.328 

62,448 

G •• 

5G21 

6170 

6938 

0.395 

G1J(» 

5547 

0095 

5iW 

G209 

60,249 

H •• 

.3481 

6020 

5802 

(>215 

59,487 

9 • • 

5424 

5906 

•.37!)2 

0147 

58,829 

10  • • 

5;«« 

5910 

.37:14 

0u82 

.38.2.38 

11  • • 

5«'J52 

.387.3 

.3083 

0018 

.37,749 

12  • • 

5;i23  . 

.3838 

.3034 

.3.900 

57,289 

13  •• 

5293 

.3007 

5.389 

.3!H« 

.30,871 

14  • • 

.3271 

5771 

554({ 

.3802 

.36,4t,7 

15  -- 

.3241 

.37.32 

.35(h> 

.3790 

5G.i'e« 

* [The  reader  will  bo  pleased  to  observe  Hint  M.  Qiictclet 
alludes  here  to  the  whole  iioriod  of  ehild  bearing  in  tlie  fcraalo 
pc-asanlry,  as  eontrastod  witli  the  habits  of  towns ; on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a fact  gciicinlly  admitted,  iilthoiigli  we  know  not  the 
lircciso  dal.a  on  wliieli  tlie  opinion  is  founded,  tliat  tlie  indivi- 
dual ncconeliciiierits  are  not  only  safer  but  much  easier  in  tlie 
country  tlinii  in  towns.] 
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Table  of  Mortality 

of  Belgium— (CtwirtiiHCrf.) 

(icneral 
Table : 

Age. 

Town. 

Country. 

Country ; 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Women. 

H)  years, 
17 

520!) 

5689 

5450 

6725 

6.5,570 

.5171 

5645 

5-108 

5008 

55,087 

18 

5131 

5600 

5357 

.5008 

54,575 

l‘> 

5087 

5.551 

5302 

5546 

54,6'10 

20 

5088 

5500 

5242 

5484 

53»4.50 

oi 

4978 

5445 

.5178 

5421 

52,010 

22 

28 

4900 

.5387 

5109 

6856 

52,172 

4827 

5320 

5(0i 

5289 

.51,465 

24 

4740 

6264 

4958 

5222 

50,732 

25 

4662 

520r 

4881 

5153 

49,995 

2fj 

4,-)90 

5130 

4805 

5U85 

49,298 

27  •• 

28 

4528 

5074 

47,84 

5010 

48,602 

4459 

5010 

4073 

4948 

47,905 

2i) 

4397 

4946 

4620 

4880 

47,350 

:io 

4a35 

4881 

4.572 

4812 

46,7.58 

81 

4275 

4816 

4.525 

4744 

40,170 

4214 

4751 

4478 

4677 

45,504 

41.54 

4686 

4431 

4609 

44,996 

.'14 

4094 

4G22 

4.884 

4542 

44,409 

4034 

4558 

4337 

4474 

43,82,8 

,'irj 

.’1976 

4490 

4296 

4401 

43,236 

87  • • 

3918 

4418 

4255 

4329 

42,650 

38  • 

3860 

4347 

4215 

4257 

42,064 

•• 

3m 

4277 

4174 

4185 

41,476 

40  • 

,8744 

4208 

4134 

4112 

40,889 

41 

.8678 

4148 

4090 

4041 

40,.800 

42  • 

3611 

4088 

4044 

3971 

39,697 

4.'} 

3544 

4027 

3995 

3901 

39,106 

44  • 

3477 

3967 

3913 

3831 

38,504 

4.5  • • 

.•Mil 

3907 

3887 

3761 

37,900 

40  •• 

3352 

3846 

.8827 

3701 

37,295 

47 

3293 

3783 

3767 

3640 

36,690 

48  • • 

.3233 

3720 

3707 

3579 

36,084 

4.0  ■ • 

3174 

3656 

.8647 

3519 

35,477 

.50 

3115 

3592 

3588 

3458 

34,769 

.51  •• 

3040 

3520 

3512 

3392 

34,153 

62  •• 

2962 

3448 

3435 

3^3 

33,418 

53  •- 

2881 

3375 

3358 

3256 

.82,676 

.54  •• 

2810 

3300 

3276 

3187 

31,930 

.5.5  • • 

2739 

,8225 

3194 

3118 

31,179 

50  • ■ 

2667  ■ 

3150 

3111 

3049 

30,424 

.57  • • 

2,583 

3080 

.8026 

2982 

29,656 

58 

2499 

3010 

29.*19 

2912 

28,875 

59  •• 

2415 

2939 

2851 

2840 

28,081 

00  -• 

2^9 

2862 

2707 

2762 

27,242 

G1 

2239 

27i9 

2677 

2677 

26,356 

02 

2146 

2689 

2587 

2586 

25,423 

6.8  • • 

2051 

2595 

2495 

2495 

24,465 

64  ■■ 

1956 

2498 

2387 

2405 

2.8,478 

65  •• 

1859 

2,397 

2277 

2310 

22,462 

OG 

1754 

2292 

2168 

2200 

21,362 

67  •• 

1649 

2187 

2049 

2086 

20,263 

68  •• 

1.556 

2085 

1942 

1.983 

19,219 

09  •• 

1466 

1983 

1685 

1875 

10,175 

70 

1372 

1804 

171.8 

1758 

17,017 

71 

1279 

1741 

1587 

1642 

15,860 

72 

1184 

1627 

1474 

1530 

14,749 

7.8 

1087 

1514 

1358 

1420 

13,688 

74  .. 

989 

1,889 

1236 

13(X) 

12,461 

75  .. 

891 

1261 

1114 

1182 

11,273 

76  •• 

806 

1131 

996 

1061 

10,120 

77 

721 

1011 

882 

940 

9014 

78  .. 

631 

900 

770 

632 

7910 

79  -. 

789 

064 

723 

68,53 

80 

463 

()^^2 

666 

619 

5867 

81  .. 

.894 

5a'5 

482 

685 

5031 

82  •• 

.332 

4.05 

414 

460 

4299 

83  •• 

273 

411 

353 

390 

3627 

84  .. 

225 

.’M6 

294 

323 

301 C 

8.5  . • 

104 

28<) 

2.89 

202 

2464 

86  .. 

150 

239 

191 

211 

1.989 

87  .. 

)20 

192 

152 

168 

1585 

88  •• 

.03 

1.50 

117 

132 

12,83 

8!(  .. 

C!) 

116 

88 

97 

924 

90  .. 

49 

t« 

67 

71 

682 

91  •• 

.37 

()5 

48 

54 

510 

92  .. 

28 

47 

38 

40 

:j87 

9.8  . . 

18 

a3 

27 

32 

282 

94  .. 

11 

24 

20 

24 

207 

l.'i.'l 

95  . . 

9 

18 

14 

18 

.. 

5 

12 

10 

12 

105 

97  •• 

4 

0 

7 

7 

67 

98  .. 

2 

4 

4 

4 

.•U) 

.. 

1 

2 

2 

0 

20 

iw  . . 
101  .. 
102  . . 
10.8  . . 

1 

1 

1 

10 

5 

2 

1 

0 

im  .. 



All  inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  tlie  probable 
value  or  duration  of  life  after  birth  is  in  general  about 
25  years,  that  is  to  say,  that  at  the  age  of  25  the 
nunibcr  of  children  born  at  the  same  time  is  reduced 
to  one-half.  Keeping  in  view  the  distinction  of  t'le 
sexes,  we  find  that  the  probable  life  of  gnrls  {fiUes, 
iiniiiarried  females)  is  longer  than  that  of  boys  (un- 
married males);  in  fact,  it  is  27  years  in  the  countp', 
and  inore  than  28  in  cities,  Avhilst  for  unmarried  males 
it  is  less  than  24  years  in  the  country,  and  less  than 
21  in  cities. 

Towards  the  age  of  live  years,  the  chances  of  pro- 
longed life  arc  the  greatest,  whatever  be  the  sex  or 
place  of  abode ; at  tliis  epoch,  the  probable  duration 
of  life  of  women  in  city,  and  men  in  the  country,  is 
50  years,  and  of  48  years  for  women  in  the  coiintr}^ 
and  men  in  the  citJ^ 

This  age  of  five  years,  when  the  more  urgent  dan- 
gers of  infancy  have  ceased,  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
natural  history  of  man : in  proportion  as  we  recede 
from  it,  the  probable  duration  of  life  becomes  shorter 
and  shorter ; thus,  at  the  age  of  40,  it  is  only  27  years 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  for  women  in- 
habiting towns,  and  of  25  years  only  for  men  inha- 
biting towns ; for  those  who  have  reached  60  years, 
the  probable  duration  of  life  is  from  12  to  13  years; 
and  with  the  octogenai'ian  it  is  reduced  to  four  years. 

In  general,  the  mortality  is  greater  for  man  inha- 
biting towns,  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the  irregu- 
larities and  excesses  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  value,  then,  of  the  average  life  in  Belgium  is 
32T5  years ; for  men  inhabiting  cities,  29‘24,  and  for 
the  male  agricultoal  population,  3T97  ; for  women 
inhabiting  cities,  33‘28,  and  32‘95  in  the  coxmtry. 
According  to  Mr  Eickman’s  last  work,  the  average 
life  in  England  would  be  33  years,  32  for  the  men 
and  34  for  the  women.*  In  Erance,  it  is  estimated 
at  32’2,  calculated  from  the  numbers  of  births,  f 
Finally,  these  calculations  presume  the  popidation  to 
be  stationary,  and  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  see  that  they  lead  to  serious  errors. 

I shall  next  make  a more  attentive  examination  of 
the  ditferent  critical  periods  of  man  and  woman,  as 
well  as  of  the  degrees  of  duration  of  life  (viability, 
existibility')  at  different  ages. 

What  first  occupies  our  attention,  is  the  great  mor- 
tality of  children  after  birth : to  have  an  accurate  idea 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  that,  in  toum  as  well 
as  country,  four  times  as  many  children  die  within 
the  first  month  after  birth  as  in  the  second ; and 
almost  as  many  as  durmg  the  second  and  third  years, 
although  the  mortality  then  is  very  great.  Indeed, 
the  table  of  mortality  shows,  that  one-tenth  die  within 
the  first  month  after  birth.  This  number  is  equal 
to  the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  of  the  survivors 
between  7 and  24  years  of  age,  or  between  24'  and  40 
years ; or,  still  further,  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
survivors  who  reach  the  age  of  76  j'ears.  klkl. 
klilne  Edwards  and  Villerme  have  made  some  inte- 
resting researches  on  the  mortality  of  new-born  chil- 
dren ; Toaldo,  in  Italy,  attributes  it  chiefly  to  the 
custom  of  taking  the  infants  to  church  immediatel)' 
after  birth,  where  they  often  endure  the  severest  cold, 
and  are  exposed  naked  to  the  waters  of  baptism. 

The  mortality  is  so  great,  especially  for  male  chil- 
dren, that,  from  the  first  year  after  birth,  the  number 
is  already  reduced  one-fourth.  The  loss  of  boys  in 
towns  is  such,  that  at  the  fifth  year,  out  of  10,000,  there 
are  only  5738  remaining. 

The  age  of  five  j'cars  is  verj’'  remarkable,  because 
the  mortality,  which  until  that  time  is  very  great,  is 
suddenly  reduced,  and  becomes  extremely  small  until 
the  age  of  puberty.  At  the  age  of  five  j’ears,  the 
probabilitj’  of  life  attains  its  ma.vinunn,  that  is  to  saj*, 
man  may  reckon  upon  a longer  existence. 

The  epoch  which  precedes  puberty,  and  which 

* Preface  to  the  Abstract,  &e.,  ]i.  4(>. 

t Animnire  itu  Umvati  des  I.nngituilcs  for  ji.  Itli. 
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commences  at  13  iii  town  and  14  in  the  country, 
is  equally  deserving  of  attention : it  also  presents  a 
maximum  of  a peculiar  kind — it  might  be  called  the 
maximum  of  viability;  it  is  the  period  when  man  can 
most  depend  upon  his  actual  existence,  and  when  he 
can  wager  with  most  probability  that  he  will  not  die 
the  moment  after. 

After  the  age  of  puberty,  the  mortality  becomes 
greater,  especially  among  women : this  increase  is 
even  perceptible  among  women  in  the  country. 

Towards  the  age  of  24,  there  is  a peculiar  circum- 
stance connected  Avith  men ; namely,  a maximum 
Avhich  is  not  observed  in  the  curve  of  the  mortality 
of  women.  (See  the  table  of  curves  at  the  end  of  the 
volume).  The  period  of  this  maximum  coincides  Avith 
that  Avhen  man  shoAVS  the  greatest  inclination  to 
crime  ;*  it  is  the  stormy  age  of  passion,  Avhich  occu- 
pies a most  conspicuous  place  in  tire  moral  hfe  of  man. 
The  mortality  afterAvards  diminishes  insensibly,  and 
reaches  for  men  in  toAvn  and  country  a new  mhiimum 
about  the  age  of  30. 

The  reason  Avhy  these  periods  of  maximum  and 
minimum  are  not  observed  in  the  curve  of  female 
mortahty,  proceeds  imdoubtedly  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  effect  Avhich  the  development  of  the 
passions  in  Avoman  might  have  over  the  deaths  is 
combined  Avith  the  effect  resulting  from  the  dangers 
of  childbearing;  for,  after  the  age  of  24  years,  the 
deaths  of  women  continue  to  increase,  and,  taken  from 
28  to  45  years,  exceed  the  irumber  of  deaths  of  men. 
The  difference  is  very  apparent  betAveen  30  and  40 
years. f 

Erom  60  to  65  years,  also  a remarkable  period, 
viability  loses  much  of  its  energy,  that  is  to  say,  the 
probability  of  life  becomes  very  small. 

Lastly,  the  length  of  one  centmy  appears  to  be  the 
limit  of  man’s  existence.  Very  feAv  exceed  this  bound. 
On  the  1st  of  January  1831,  of  sixteen  centenarians 
found  in  Belgium,  fomieen  of  them  hved  in  the  three 
provinces  of  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Luxembourg.  Lim- 
bourg  and  Eastern  Elanders  had  each  one,  and  none 
were  foimd  in  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Anvers, 
Western  Elanders,  and  Liege.  The  three  oldest  in- 
diAuduals  Avere  104, 110,  and  111  years — they  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Luxembourg ; the  others  did  not 
exceed  102  years. 

Of  the  sixteen  centenarians,  nine  belonged  to  the 
male  sex ; none  of  them  had  been  soldiers : it  is  re- 
markable that  all  these  persons  had  been,  or  stiU  were 
married,  and  generally  Avere  hving  in  very  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  generally  thought  that  the  greater 
number  of  centenarians  are  males,  although  the  ave- 
rage life  of  females  is  longer. 

A German  physiologist,  M.  Burdach,  has  pubhshed 
some  very  singular  approximative  comparisons  of 
human  mortality  and  the  periods  of  human  life.J  This 
philosopher  divides  life  mto  10  periods  of  400  Aveeks 
each ; and  thus  makes  an  age  of  the  first  dentition,  of 
adolescence,  of  youth,  &c. ; in  the  first  period  is  fomid 
a secondary  one  of  40  AA'eeks,  the  age  of  lactation. 

To  complete  the  documents  relative  to  mortality 
at  different  ages,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  dangers  to  Avhich  man  is  exposed  every  moment. 
Indeed,  Avhen  Ave  say  that  the  infant  at  birth  has  a 
probable  life  of  25  years,  Ave  knoAv  nothing  of  the 
dangers  to  Avhich  he  may  be  exposed  during  this 
period.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  considering  these 
dangers  that  I have  constructed  the  foUoAving  table, 
Avliich  pomts  out  the  actual  degree  of  mortality  of 

•+  Beclierclics  siu'  Ic  Penchant  nu  Crime  uu-v  diOerons  Ages. 
See  also  the  third  book  of  this  work. 

t It  has  long  been  thought  that  tlio  time  of  cessation  of  the 
montlUy  period  Avas  more  fatal  to  Avomen  than  the  otlier  periods 
of  life.  M.  Benoiston  do  Cliateauncuf  has  shOAvn  that  tliis  opi- 
nion is  groundiess,  in  n Mmoirc  sur  la  MortaliW  dcs  Femmes  etc 
I'Age  tie  40  d 50  Ans.  Paris  : 1022. 

tDieZcitrochnungdesaicnschliehcn-lebens.  I.iepsic:  1020. 


each  age,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  probability  of  dying 
within  a A’ery  limited  period.  This  table  is  calcu- 
lated from  tlie  one  on  mortality : the  inverse  ratio 
of  eiu;h  number,  placed  opposite,  may  be  considered 
ns  the  relative  degree  of  tlie  duration  of  the  life  of 
man  at  difl’erent  ages,  or  the  relative  probabihty  of 
livhig : — 


Age. 

Degrees. 

Age. 

Degrees. 

of 

Mortality. 

A 

of 

Viability. 

1 

of 

Mortality. 

> 

Of 

Viability. 

1 month, 

9G0 

1 

23 

12 

85 

2 .. 

273 

4 

24 

12 

82 

3 .. 

200 

5 

25 

12 

83 

4 .. 

ICO 

0 

30 

11 

!I5 

5 .. 

135 

7 

35 

11 

iK) 

G •• 

127 

a 

40 

12 

83 

1 year. 

115 

9 

45 

13 

77 

2 .. 

77 

13 

50 

15 

67 

3 .. 

BO 

17 

55 

20 

.w 

4 .. 

27 

37 

60 

27 

37 

5 . . 

21 

48 

65 

39 

26 

fi  •• 

15 

C7 

70 

57 

18 

7 •• 

12 

83 

75 

187 

11 

0 

10 

100 

80 

29 

0 

10  •• 

« 

131 

85 

174 

6 

14  .. 

C 

161 

90 

250 

4 

15 

7 

l.'j.) 

95 

283 

3 

20  •• 

10 

100 

100 

4217 

2 

I haA'e  eudeavom'ed  to  render  these  numbers  sen- 
sible to  the  eye  by  the  construction  of  a curA^e  abode. 
(See  Plate  2,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume).  The 
greater  or  less  divergence  from  the  axis  A B,  indicates 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  viability.  Thus  we  see 
that,  about  the  age  of  14,  viability  is  greatest : it  after- 
Avards presents  an  anomaly  betAveen  the  15th  and 
30th  years.  This  curA'e  has  been  constructed  for  men 
and  AA'omen  indiscriminately : the  dotted  line  serves 
for  females.  Its  form  is  more  regular  than  that  of 
males  alone : it  descends  in  a continuous  manner  from 
the  point  m,  Avhich  corresponds  to  the  13th  year,  to 
the  point  n,  corresponding  to  the  50th,  Avhere  it  is 
confounded  Avith  the  other  curve.  We  see  that  Ariabi- 
hty  after  puberty  diminishes  more  rapidly  in  females 
than  males ; it  is  also  less  during  the  time  of  child- 
bearing, from  the  27th  to  the  45th  year,  but  greatest 
at  the  age  of  the  passions,  about  the  24th  year.  The 
curve  of  viabihty  has  a strOdng  similarity  to  that  of 
the  propensity  to  crune,  and  a still  greater  similarity 
to  that  shoAving  the  development  of  the  physical 
poAA'crs. 

The  age  of  shortest  viability  would  be  then  imme- 
diately fifter  birth,  and  the  age  of  longest  viability 
immediately  before  puberty : the  A’iability  of  the  child 
after  the  first  mouth  of  hfe  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
man  near  100  years  old. 

ToAvards  the  75th  year,  it  is  scarcely  greater  than 
for  the  infant  about  the  sixth  month  after  birth. 

We  shah  add  to  Avhat  has  already  been  said,  the 
laAV  of  the  duration  of  diseases,  expressed  iu  AA-eeks 
and  fractious  of  a AA'eek,  as  M.  Villemie  has  giA-en  it 
in  the  Annalcs  d’ Hygiene  for  January  1830,  according 
to  the  documents  of  the  philimthropic  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Scotland. 


Age. 

Weeks  of  sickness 
for  ono  i’ersou. 

Ago. 

AA'eeks  of  siekness 
for  one  Person. 

2Ist  year. 

- 0-575 

65th  year. 

- 1-821 

25th  • • 

- 0*585 

57th  . • 

2618 

;ioth  •• 

- 0-621 

60th  • • 

- 2-246 

35th  • • 

0-675 

63d  •• 

.3-100 

40th  . . 

- 0-758 

65th  • • 

- 4-400 

45th  . . 

0-.962 

67th  -- 

6-000 

.50th  .. 

- 1-361 

70th  .. 

- - 10-701 

Tlie  committee  of  the  Scotch  Society  Avhich  has 
collected  these  data,  thinks  that  beloAv  the  age  of  20 
the  average  annual  duration  of  diseases  ought  to  be 
estimated  at  three  dav^f,  or  nearly ; and  above  70 
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years,  also,  for  the  y orkinp;  class,  about  4 months,  or 
IGi  weeks.  These  researches  coincide  very  well  with 
the  measimes  of  viability  given  above. 

iir.  Villerme  has  iilso  been  investigating  the  law  of 
mortality  of  each  age  during  epidemics,*  and  he  has 
been  led  to  conclude  that  it  seems  to  agree  with  the 
general  law  of  mortality  according  to  age,  tluit  is  to 
say,  that  those  who,  all  things  being  equal,  have  the 
least  probability  of  life,  are  those  who  fall  most  readily, 
when  attacked  by  epidemics  thus,  one  epidemic 
attacks  more  pai-ticularly  children,  another  old  per- 
sons. Well,  of  an  equal  number  of  diseases  at  each 
age,  the  mortality  of  children  is  greater  the  youuger 
they  are,  and  when  old  persons  are  attacked,  tlie 
older  they  are. 

This  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Duvillard  on  death  caused  by  the  small-pox ; by  those 
which  have  been  collected  sifter  the  sweating  milisiry 
fever,  which  was  epidemic  in  1821  in  the  department 
of  Oise ; and  by  several  others  quoted  by  M.  Villenne. 

“ According  to  the  unanimous  accoimts  from  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Germany,”  says  this  philosopher,  “ ac- 
counts which  fully  confirm  the  official  report  on  the 
ravages  of  cholera-morbus  in  the  city  of  Paris  and 
department  of  the  Seine,  the  cliildren  under  four 
or  five  years,  and  the  old  persons  of  advanced  age, 
attacked  by  this  malady,  almost  always  die,  whilst 
young  people  less  frequently  fall  under  it. 

Indeed,  some  researches  which  I have  made  on  the 
influence  of  marshes,  show  that  the  same  circumstance 
attends  the  fevers  or  epidemic  maladies  resulting  from 
them  (marshes) ; for  of  an  equal  number  of  sick  per- 
sons, more  young  children  died  than  of  aU  the  others, 
and  after  these  the  old  persons. 

The  influenza,  or  catarrhal  fever,  which  prevailed 
through  a great  part  of  France  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1831,  and  which  especially  attacked  adults 
and  old  persons,  at  least  in  Paris,  has  principally  been 
fatal  to  the  latter  when  very  old. 

AU  these  facts  concerning  diseases  so  different, 
render  it  extremely  probable  that  the  mortality  occa- 
sioned by  epidemics  commonly  foUows,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  for  the  sick  persons  who  are  attacked 
by  them,  the  general  law  of  the  mortahty  according 
to  age. 

Hence  the  inference,  that  epidemics  which  attack 
the  two  extremes  of  hfe,  are,  every  tiling  considered, 
the  most  fatal  and  deadly.” 

4.  Influence  of  Years. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  annual  number  of 
deaths  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  considerably 
modified  by  scarcity,  wars,  and  other  scourges. 

The  influence  of  famine  had  been  confirmed  long 
ago;  nevertheless,  an  English  statistician,  Mr  Sad- 
ler, recently  thought  he  perceived  in  the  relative 
numbers  of  England  almost  the  opposite  of  what  his 
predecessors  found.  Similar  discordances  between 
the  results  of  observers  have  often  been  quoted  by 
superficial  persons  to  establish  the  smaU  importance 
of  statistic^  inquiries,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  true 
cause  of  them. 

Now,  to  explain  the  difficulty  which  here  presents 
itself,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
mortality  does  not  increase  just  at  the  moment  when 
bread  becomes  dearer — the  excess  of  mortality  is  only 
induced  by  the  diseases  and  privations  which  poor 
people  are  obliged  to  endure  at  periods  of  distress ; so 
that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the  influence 
of  the  scourge  on  the  registers  of  mortality  only  be- 
comes visible  several  months,  and  sometimes  a year, 
after  its  commencement.  The  consequences,  more- 
over, do  not  stop  suddenly : the  price  of  bread  may 

* An.  dTTygifene,  Janv.  1833,  p.  31. 

t [Typhus  fever,  which  occasionally  spreads  epidemically, 
seems  to  form  on  exception  to  this  law.] 


have  resumed  its  ordinary  course,  or  even  become 
lower,  and  yet  the  e.xcess  of  deaths  may  be  still  very 
scnsililc* 

IVe  should  be  wrong  in  admitting,  also,  that  the 
smallest  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  bread  ought 
in-oportionally  to  show  themselves  in  the  nuinber  of 
deaths : in  the  midst  of  so  many  causes  modifying 
mortahty,  a single  one,  in  order  to  leave  manliest 
traces,  must  be  strongly  marked.  We  must  not,  then, 
ascribe,  as  Mr  Sadler  has  done,  the  same  importance 
to  every  year  from  the  time  tliat  the  price  of  grain 
had  somewhat  exceeded  the  average — we  must  keep 
to  those  years  in  which  there  was  a positive  scarcity ; 
and,  above  all,  we  must  not  suppose  the  mortahty 
to  proceed  equahy  with  the  price  of  provisions.  An 
examination  of  the  tables  showing  the  movement  of 
the  population  in  Belgium  from  1815  to  182G  inclu- 
sive, will  point  this  out.  We  may  there  observe,  that 
the  price  of  wheat  and  rye  reached  their  maximum 
in  1816  ; but  the  effects  of  the  scarcity  over  the  deaths 
and  births  became  apparent  only  the  year  following. 
Were  we  to  foUow  Mr  Sadler’s  plan,  the  calamitous 
year  of  1816  would  be'  arranged  among  the  happy 
ones,  since,  comparatively  to  the  other  years,  there 
were  fewer  deaths.  To  proceed  as  Mr  Sadler  has 
done,  we  ought  to  compare  the  deaths  of  the  four 
years  from  1815  to  1818,  during  wliich  the  prices  of 
grain  exceeded  the  average,  Avith  those  of  the  four 
following  years,  and  we  have  as  a medium  of  each 
period — 

Average  of  Deaths — 

In  Town.  In  Country. 

Years  of  famine,  - - - 50,186  91,501 

plenty,  - - - 51,015  95,222 

Observe  how  this  conclusive  table  would  lead  to  re- 
sults entirely  opposed  to  those  Ave  have  obtained. 

We  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  con- 
clusions draAvn  from  statistical  documents,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  methods  of  reasoning  which  may 
be  employed.  The  greatest  sagacity  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached 
to  each  influencing  element;  and  we  have  frequent 
proofs  that  even  clever  men  have  been  led  into  ab- 
surdities by  ascribing  to  certain  causes  influences  pro- 
duced by  other  causes  Avhich  they  had  neglected  to 
take  into  consideration. 

The  fatal  influence  of  the  years  1816  and  1817 
shoAvs  itself  not  only  in  the  general  results  of  deaths 
for  aU  Belgium,  but  also,  as  has  been  remarked,*  in 
the  particular  resiilts  in  the  foundhng  hospitals,  and 
in  houses  of  refuge.  This  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
foUoAving  numbers : — 


Years. 

Foundling  Hospitals. 

i^Iendicity 
Houses : 

Inhabitants  to 

Population. 

Deaths. 

one  Death. 

1815,  - 

10,7a<) 

1,597 

8-25 

1816, 

11,176 

1,459 

10-15 

1817,  - 

11,829 

1,793 

5-49 

1818, 

12,813 

1,290 

679 

1819,  - 

13,248 

1,346 

9-29 

AVe  ought  to  attribute  this  greater  mortality  to  the 
individuals  admitted  into  the  hospitals  and  menfficity 
houses  having  been  already  sufferers  from  the  famine, 
and  not  to  the  privations  Avhich  they  had  to  Aindergo 
in  these  establishments.  The  number  of  admissions 
of  foundlings,  Avhich,  one  year  Avith  another,- ne\*er  ex- 
ceeded 3000,  reached  to  3945  in  1817 ; it  is  this  wliich 
has  rendered  the  mortality  greater,  because  the  in- 

* Pago  35  of  Recheroheg  sur  la  Population,  les  Nnissanoes,  &a, 
dans  lo  Royaume  dog  Payg  Bas.  Sec  also,  on  the  Jlortality  of  1817, 
tlie  Statistiquo  Nationale  of  JI.  Ed.  Smits. 
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fants  exposed  at  this  critical  time  had  within  them 
the  germs  of  dcatli  already.* 

Another  observation  which  may  be  made  on  the 
preceding  numbers,  is  tlie  dreadful  mortality  of  men- 
dicity liouses,  which  was  about  4 or  .0  times  as  great 
as  in  tlie  least  healthy  provinces  of  Belgium  : we  may 
say  the  same  for  the  houses  for  foundlings.  This 
confirms  the  very  judicious  remarks  which  have  been 
made  bj’  MM.  Villcrmc  and  Benoiston  deGhateauneuf, 
in  the  Annales  d' Hygiene,  on  the  unequal  mortality 
of  the  rich  and  poor.  The  deaths  in  the  prisons  of 
Belgium  were  incomparably  less  numerous  than  in 
the  houses  of  mendicity.  At  Vilvorde,  in  1824,  1825, 
and  1826,  there  was  1 to  28  inhabitants;  at  Saint- 
Bernard,  1 to  22  in  the  year  1826 ; and  at  Ghent,  about 
the  same  period,  1 to  44  only : this  ratio  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  for  the  whole  kingdom.  We  ought  to 
make  a distinction  between  the  prisons  and  houses  of 
mendicity,  because  the  indivicTuals  who  enter  these 
latter  establishments  rarely  make  a stay  of  7 or  8 
months,  and  generally  arrive  there,  as  has  been 
ah'eady  stated,  with  a constitution  undermined  by 
privation  and  disease;  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
enter  prison  after  having  undergone  sentence,  are 
generally  in  a less  unfavourable  state  of  health,  and 
the  average  duration  of  their  confinement  is  not  less 
than  5 years.f 

In  investigating  the  infiuence  of  years  of  peace  or 


war,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  general  the  same  degree 
of  confusion  lias  been  made.  A country  in  time  of 
war  sufi'ers,  indeed,  because  its  male  population  falls, 
on  the  one  hand,  either  in  engagements,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  fatigue  and  privation ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chances  of  reproduction  become  fewer;  the  coun- 
try, moreover,  sufi'ers,  because  its  industry  and  acti- 
vity are  impeded,  or  because  importations  of  all  kinds, 
especially  of  grain,  are  diminished;  but  a nation  might 
be  engaged  in  war  without  any  of  these  causes  under- 
going a very  sensible  alteration.  It  would  be  then 
deceptive  to  look  for  the  eff'ects  of  it  in  the  tables  of 
mortality.  It  is  in  this  maimer  that  Mr  Sadler*  also 
denies  the  influence  of  years  of  war,  when  making 
use  of  English  data ; and  without  inquiring  whether 
the  means  of  subsistence,  the  imports,  and  the  ex- 
ports, had  undergone  any  change,  or  whether  the 
nation  had  been  deprived  of  a part  of  the  male  popu- 
lation more  than  at  another  time.  I think  that  we 
might  more  accurately  appreciate  this  influence  in 
sucli  a country  as  Holland  or  Belgium,  several  pro- 
vinces of  which  have  a great  maritime  trade,  and  the 
ports  of  which  have  long  been  closed.  Thus  I shall 
collect  the  numbers  given  during  the  two  decennial 
periods  which  have  preceded  and  followed  1814:  the 
one  includes  the  years  from  1804  to  1813  inclusive,  and 
we  shall  take  it  as  a period  of  war ; the  other  extends 
from  1815  to  1824,  and  forms  a time  of  peace  :f — 


Provinces. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Marriages. 

1st  Period. 

2d  Period. 

1st  Period. 

2d  Period. 

Ist  Period. 

2d  Period. 

Brabant,  Northern,  - - 

75,771 

09,507 

89,488 

100.8'i3 

21,210 

20,380 

Southern, 

118,.156 

119,109 

145,250 

109,181 

30,802 

30,423 

Limbourg,  - - - 

75,079 

70,549 

91,397 

101,781 

20,453 

22,900 

Gueldres,  - 

5.3,704 

69,818 

07,308 

90,802 

15,027 

19,337 

Liege,  . . - . 

74,083 

82,098 

102,949 

113,023 

22, (>71 

24,387 

Flanders,  Bast,  - 

109,900 

102,834 

207,334 

218,830 

42,549 

43,120 

West, 

144,720 

141,310 

179,099 

191,139 

37,008 

.17,882 

Hainault,  . - - 

no, .144 

118,289 

158,702 

183,198 

37,093 

,19,591 

Holland,  Northern, 

143,108 

121,725 

122,275 

145,744 

ai,533 

34,789 

. . Southern, 

130,457 

123,850 

1.15,703 

105,741 

32,498 

31,942 

Zealand,  - - - - 

40,237 

42,4.10 

45,805 

55,331 

10,731 

10,045 

Namur,  - 

30,519 

31,134 

48,557 

58,090 

11,405 

12,592 

Antwerp,  ... 

87,120 

70,023 

90,058 

101,471 

21,579 

2.1,075 

Utrecht,  - 

31,150 

29,028 

;JC,005 

41,0.18 

8,074 

8,982 

Friesland,  . - - 

45,.187 

,18,219 

49,354 

05,505 

14,180 

15,327 

Overyssel,  - 

31,4ai 

37,479 

43,114 

51,951 

9,900 

11,029 

Groningen,  - 

37,020 

30,539 

41,592 

51,073 

11,940 

11,492 

Drenthe,  ... 

9,418 

9,859 

13,254 

10,723 

3,091 

3,954 

Luxembourg,  ... 

00,400 

58,095 

91,809 

.02,242 

20,412 

18,740 

Total, 

1,487,000 

1,421,000 

1,705,179 

2,015,040 

400,743 

430,247 

* Gioja,  In  his  FHosqfia  della  Statislica,  has  taken  the  same 
years,  1815, 181G,  and  1817,  ns  examples  of  the  influence  of  famine 
on  mortality.  The  following  are  the  results  at  which  he  h.as 
■ arrived  ; they  do  not  require  any  comment : — 

Number  of  Children  exposed  at  the  Lttogopio  de  Sainte-Catlierine, 
at  Milan,  and  of  the  sick  persons  in  the  large  hospital  of  tliat 
city. 


Years. 

Children 

Exposed. 

Annual 

Average 

Niunber. 

Sick  Persons. 

Annual 

Average 

Number. 

Price  of 
one  muid  of 
MTie.at. 

Annual 

Average 

Price. 

1815, 

2280 

1750 

17,974 

14,010 

59  liv. 

25  liv. 

1810, 

2025 

(from  1818 

20,9ai 

(from  1818 

75  .. 

(from  1818 

1817, 

3082 

to  1825). 

23,350 

to  1825). 

03  .. 

to  1825). 

Mortality  in  the  private  houses  and  hospitals  of  Milan. 


Years. 

In  Private 
Houses. 

Annual 

Average 

Number. 

Deaths 
in  the 
Hospitals. 

Annual 

Average 

Number. 

Total  of  the 
1 Deaths. 

Annual 

Average 

Number. 

1015, 

3324 

3105 

2080 

2028 

0.504 

.5.331 

1810, 

3900 

(from  1818 

3085 

(from  1818 

7051 

(from  1810 

1017, 

3800 

to  1825). 

4020 

to  1825). 

8420 

to  1825). 

t Annales  dTlygitnc. 


This  table  shows  us  at  first  that  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, without  exception,  the  number  of  births  has 
been  greater  during  the  decennial  period  of  peace  than 
during  that  of  -war;  the  number  of  deaths,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  smaller,  except  in  some  provinces 
in  the  interior,  such  as  Gueldres,  Overyssel,  Drenthe, 
Brabant  (Southern),  Hainault,  Liege,  and  Namur;  .vet 
the  ditference  in  several  of  them  m.ay  be  oiving  to  the 
increase  of  population,  and  it  must  be  observed  that 
these  provinces  are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  that 
Hainault,  Namur,  and  Liege,  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  clearing  of  lands  and  toil  of  arms.  The  number 
of  marriages  has  varied  very  little  diumg  the  two 
periods. 

The  provinces  which  have  veiy  sensibly  suffered  by 
mortality  were  those  esiiecialh'  which  are  maritime, 
and  whose  ports  were  closed  for  a considerable  time. 
Thus  the  two  Hollands  and  Zealand  had  more  deaths 
than  births.  This  state  of  things  ceased  at  the  jicace. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  contained  in  this  table 

* [Jtr  Sntller  fcem.s  to  Imve  been  anxious  to  maintain  tho 
accuracy  of  tbc  old  saw,  “ few  die  of  want,  thousands  of  sur- 
feit." Like  most  ancient  adages,  tho  truth  will  be  found  by  as 
near  as  may  be  reversing  it.] 

t See,  on  tho  influence  of  tho  wars  of  tho  Prench  Empire,  the 
observations  of  51.  E.  DTvemois,  the  results  of  whioh  have  been 
given  at  page  2.1. 
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arc  as  conclusive  as  can  be  dcsirctl,  and  show  to  what 
extent  wars  influence  mortality,  by  impeding  the  acti- 
vity of  the  people  and  injuring  their  industry. 

We  may  here  find  an  apparent  contradiction  to 
wliat  has  been  stated  elsewhere.  I have  observed  that 
tlie  dcatlis  generally,  in  Ijccoming  more  numerous, 
likewise  increase  the  number  of  marriages  and  births; 
but  the  obstacle  to  the  multiplication  of  marriages 
was  that  very  state  of  war,  the  influence  of  which  I 
have  just  been  showing— a state  which  removed  tlie 
major  part  of  the  young  men  from  society.  Never- 
theless, we  observe’  that  the  number  of  marriages  has 
lieen  almost  the  same  during  the  two  j)eriods ; and  I 
find  a new  confirmation  of  my  conjectures.  The  great 
mortality  ought  to  have  shortened  the  duration  of 
marriages,  and  brought  on  more  marriages  of  second 
and  third  unions,  which  have,  by  that  cause,  been  less 
fruitful,  and  produced  fewer  births.  I particularly 
insist  on  this  fact,  which  appears  to  me  very  remark- 
able, namely,  that  the  fecundity  of  marriages  has  been 
incomparablj’'  less  during  the  first  period. 

Remarks  somewhat  similar  should  be  made  for  the 
influence  of  years  of  famine.  Here  the  contradiction 
.appears  greater.  A great  number  of  deaths  has  fre- 
quently been  accompanied  by  fewer  marriages  ; this 
was  owing  to  the  want  which  momentarily  induced 
the  de.ath  exciting  a fear  to  .undert.ake  new  establish- 
ments, so  that  persons  did  not  pass  r.apidly  from  the 
state  of  -vvidowhood.  What  has  been  observed  con- 
cerning the  deaths,  which,  by  multiplying,  multiply 
the  marriages  and  births,  ought  only  then  to  be  gene- 
rally understood  for  those  countries  which  are  not 
under  the  influence  of  accidental  causes,  such  as  w.ars, 
epidemics,  fiimines,  &c. 

5.  Influence  of  Seasons.* 

The  number  of  deaths,  like  that  of  births,  raider- 
goes  very  sensible  variations  according  to  the  different 
months  of  the  year.  Numerous  researches  have  al- 
ready been  presented  on  this  subject,  and  it  has  been 
acknowledged  that,  in  our  climate,  the  rigours  of 
winter  are  in  general  mortal  to  the  human  species.f 
The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  documents  of 
Belgium,  and  according  to  the  same  principles  as  that 
which  has  been  given  for  births,  will  present  a first 
example  of  the  influence  of  seasons  on  mortality: — 


Months : 
1815  to  imi 

Deaths. 

Ratio. 

To\vn. 

Country. 

Town. 

Country. 

January, 

59,892 

116,129 

M.58 

1-212 

February*, 

.5«,267 

114,758 

1’088 

1T98 

March, 

.’•<4,277 

114,244 

1-050 

M92 

April, 

61,818 

107,264 

1-002 

1-120 

May,  - 

40,811 

.93,714 

0.946 

0-978 

June, 

46,607 

84,464 

0'9()1 

0-882 

July,  - 

45,212 

77s555 

0-874 

0-809 

August,  - 

47,032 

78,802 

0-910 

0-822 

Sei)tembcr, 

50,191 

a5,i3i 

0-.971 

0-888 

October, 

51,649 

89,.514 

0-999 

0-9,34 

November, 

52,908 

89,585 

1-024 

0-935 

December,  - 

55,631 

90.705 

1 076 

1-030 

Average, 

51,700 

95,822 

1-000 

1-000 

* The  greater  part  of  what  follows  has  boon  extracted  from  a 
memoir  Siir  I'lnjhience  des  Saisoiis  et  ties  Apes  sur  la  Mortalih', 
which  I presented  to  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  1033.  I had  already  published  some  observations  on  this 
subject  in  the  first  volumes  of  my  Correspondance  Mathematique 
et  Physique. 

t [Another  old  saw,  and  ns  like  the  preceding  ns  possible  in 
its  almost  inconceivable  want  of  any  foundation  in  triitli,  was, 
that  “ an  open  winter,  or  a green  Christmas,  make  a fat  cliurch- 
ynrd  :”  like  the  former  saw  supported  by  Mr  Sadler,  it  may 
readily  be  shown  that  a precisely  reverse  statomeiit  will  approach 
the  trutli  ns  near  as  possible ; tills  had  been  long  suspected  by 
Dr  Ileberden.  In  tlie  climate  and  locality  of  Kdlnbiirgli,  for  ex- 
ample, tlie  first  setting-in  of  frost  is  annually  accompanied  by  a 
great  increase  of  mortality  ; it  also  aggravates  both  tlie  nimibcf 
of  cases  of  typlms  fever  and  the  dentils  therefrom,  occasionally 
to  an  nianning  extent.] 


Let  US  here  iigniu  remark  that  the  influence  of  tlie 
seasons  is  more  evident  in  the  country  thiin  in  town, 
where  there  is  a greater  combination  of  means  to 
witlistand  the  inequality  ol  temperatures. 

The  terms  of  maximum  and  ininimuin  do  not  take 
place  at  the  same  time  in  alt  cliiuiites  ; in  some,  they 
even  appear  to  have  been  shifted  by  civilisation,  which 
has  caused  local  causes  of  epidemics  to  disappear. 
These  epidemics  were  especially  caused  by  high  teni- 
peratures  in  marshy  places  or  the  interior  ot  cities. 
M.  Villermc  has  pointed  out  a very  striking  example 
for  the  city  of  Baris  (Aw.  d’JJygiene),  in  the  following 
table  of  the  months,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  de- 
creasing number  of  deaths  of  an  average  day ; — 


13  Years  at  the 
end  of  the  17tli 
Centurj’. 

20  Years  up  to  1722, 
including  the  13th 
of  the  preceding 
Column. 

20  Years  from  1723 
to  1742. 

20  Years  from  1743 
to  1762. 

20  Years  from  1763 
to  1782. 

The  10  Years  which 
terminated  in  1817 — 
(1814  is  taken  awa3\) 

The  10  Yc.-irs  from 
1817  to  1826. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

Deo. 

Sept. 

ISIarch. 

March. 

March. 

IMarch. 

March. 

Jan. 

April. 

M.ay. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

May. 

Nov. 

Jau. 

Feb. 

May. 

Jan. 

,Ian. 

Jan. 

lUarch. 

Slarcb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

May. 

May. 

Feb. 

M.ay. 

May. 

Dec. 

June. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

June. 

Aug-. 

Oct. 

June. 

Dec. 

June. 

•Tune. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

April. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

June. 

June. 

Nov. 

July. 

July. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jul3% 

July. 

This  table  is  founded  on  two  millions  of  deaths : it 
results  from  tliis  (says  M.  ViUerme),  that  from  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  the  epidemics  which  so  often 
desolated  Paris  formerly,  at  the  end  of  summer,  the 
annual  period  of  the  maximum  of  mortality  in  this  city 
has  been  shifted.  During  the  years  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury of  which  we  have  accounts,  this  maximum  took 
place  in  autumn,  but  now  it  is  in  spring.  Formerly 
the  minimum  was  observed  at  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, but  in  the  present  .age  it  is  a little  later.  This 
proof  of  the  ameliorations  which  have  been  made  in 
Paris,  since  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (con- 
tinues M.  ViUerme),  either  in  the  healthy  state  of  the 
city  itself,  or  in  the  lot  and  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  decisive ; for  we  may  affirm  that  the  changes 
which  we  have  just  confirmed,  belong,  not  to  an  in- 
crease of  mortality  during  the  season  which  at  present 
gives  the  maximum,  but  to  a diminution  during  the 
season  which  formerly  contained  the  greatest  number 
of  deaths. 

M.  ViUerme  makes  the  observation,  that  the  epide- 
mics which  result  from  famine  always  exercise  their 
r.avages  at  .annual  periods,  when  foo'd  is  most  scarce, 
difficult  to  obtain,  or  the  diseases  which  induce  pain- 
ful conditions  of  life,  for  a great  number  of  men,  are 
more  numerous  or  much  more  aggravated  ; and  they 
cease  sifter  harvest,  which  brings  back  abundance. 
For  ex.ample,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Holland  and 
the  Netherlands,  at  the  end  of  the  bad  harvest  of 
181C,  the  excess  of  deaths  became  very  sensible  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  and  particularly  during  the 
months  which  preceded  the  new  harvest. 

With  respect  to  epidemics,  independent  of  famine, 
they  seem  to  be  generally  combined  with  summer 
or  hot  weather,  and  the  first  months  of  autumn,  at 
least  in  our  clim.ate.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the 
case  from  the  rese.arches  of  M.  Friedlander  for  Lon- 
don, Dantzic,  lUalta,  Lavalette,  and  Aleppo.* 

According  to  Wargentin,  the  maximum  of  morta- 
lity lor  Stockholm  would  take  place  in  the  month  of 
August;  and  according  to  kf.  Mourguc,  it  is  the  same 
for  iMontpellier.  The  displacement  of  the  maximum 
m these  cities  may  be  owing  to  local  causes.  It  ap- 
* Dps  F.piilpmica,  Ap.,  An.  (\’IIygii:no,  p.  2“. 
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jicftrs,  at  least  iii  most  European  countries,  that  the 
inaxinunn  of  deaths  generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
winter,  and  tlie  minimum  about  tlie  middle  of  summer. 

But  this  observation  was  so  comple-K  that  we  souglit 
to  analyse  the  particular  facts  wliicli  it  sums  up.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  if  the  rigours  of  winter  were 
equally  fatal  at  all  ages,  and  if  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  deaths  invariably  took  place  in  tho  same 
montlis,  at  different  periods  of  life,  or  whether  tliey 
varied  according  to  tliese  periods. 

I have  examined  this  tliorny  question  with  care, 
notwitlistanding  the  long  and  irksome  calculations 
wliicli  I was  obliged  to  undertake.  To  perfect  my 
researches  as  much  as  possible,  I have  taken  into  ac- 
count town  or  country  residence,  and  the  distinction 
of  sexes,  so  that  the  tables  which  I have  formed  are 
at  the  same  time  tables  of  mortality  for  the  different 
months,  for  men  and  women,  for  town  and  country.* 
I do  not  think  that  this  subject  has  ever  been  consi- 
dered in  a sufficiently  comprehensive  manner ; there 
were,  however,  some  special  works,  particidarly  on 
the  mortality  of  new-born  children.  MM.  Villei’me 
and  MUne  Edwards  had  observed  that  the  mortality 
of  new-born  ehildren  increases  during  the  heat"  of 
summer,  and  stUl  more  during  the  cold  of  winter  ;f 
but  their  numbers,  belonging  to  the  three  months 
wliich  follow  birth,  do  not  establish  distinctions  for 
each  particular'  month,  nor  for  the  more  advanced 
months. 

According  to  the  researches  made  in  Belgium,  the 
maximum  of  deaths  in  summer  was  not  sensible  dur- 
ing the  first  month  after  birth : but,  setting  out  from 
this  period,  it  takes  place  in  August,  and  is  most  con- 
spicuous towards  the  middle  of  the  first  year;  the 
two  minima,  which  were  confounded  during  the  first 
month,  afterwards  diverge  more  and  more  until  the 
fifth  and  sixth  mouths,  and  are  placed  the  one  in 
April  the  other  in  November : they  afterwards  approxi- 
mate again,  to  be  again  confounded,  after  the  first  year, 
and  to  form  a single  minimimi  in  September.  This 
singular  result  is  fomrd  again  when  we  consider  the 
tables  for  the  mortality  of  the  sexes  separately ; it  is 
found  again,  in  making  the  distinction  of  town  and 
country;  but  the  maximum  of  summer  is  manifest 
in  town  froni  the  first  month  after  birth. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  deaths  which 
take  place  soon  after  bh'th,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  excess  of  births  which  takes 


place  after  tho  winter : now,  in  taking  an  .account 
of  this  excess,  we  find  that  it  does  not  sensibly  influ- 
ence the  results  previously  announced.  It  is  always 
correct,  then,  to  say,  that  the  greatest  mortality, 
in  the  first  year  which  succeeds  birth,  is  observed 
during  winter,  that  it  diminishes  in  spring,  increases 
a little  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  afterwards 
undergoes  a new  diminution  on  the  near  approach  of 
winter ; so  that  a mild  temperature  is  most  fitly 
adapted  to  tender  infancy,  while  excess  of  heat  and 
excess  of  cold  are  prejudicial  to  it,  either  because 
these  excesses  directly  influence  an  organisation  which 
is  still  very  delicate,  or  because  they  act  through  the 
intermedium  of  the  mother  who  supports  it. 

After  the  first  year,  the  mortality  of  children  is 
entirely  altered ; we  only  observe  one  maximum  and 
one  minimum;  the  maximum  appears  after  winter, 
and  the  minimum  in  summer.  From  the  age  of  eight 
to  twelve,  these  terms  are  slightly  altered,  and  advance 
in  the  order  of  the  months,  until  near  the  epoch  of 
puberty,  in  such  a manner  that  the  maximum  of  deaths 
is  observed  in  May  and  the  minimum  in  October. 
Near  puberty,  the  maximimi  recedes  until  the  25th 
year,  and  is  invariably  placed  in  the  month  of  February, 
until  the  most  remote  age.  As  to  the  minimum,  it 
does  not  again  leave  the  month  of  October,  but  it 
establishes  a second  in  the  month  of  July,  which  re- 
mains there  till  the  end  of  the  mortal  career ; so  that 
between  these  two  minima,  placed  three  months  dis- 
t.ant  from  each  other,  we  observe  a secondary  maxi- 
mum, scarcely  apparent  indeed,  during  the  month  of 
September. 

Thus,  when  man  and  woman  have  attained  their 
physical  development  (about  the  age  of  25  }'ears), 
they  are  like  children  during  the  first  year,  most 
subject  to  mortality  after  the  heat  of  summer  and 
the  rigours  of  winter. 

The  table  which  follows  will  assist  the  reader  to 
imderstand  these  results,  and  their  numerical  appre- 
ciation. It  is  well  to  be  aware,  that  in  the  calcula- 
tions I have  taken  accoimt  of  the  unequal  lengths  of 
the  months.  On  the  other  hand,  that  we  may  per- 
ceive at  one  glance  the  law  of  mortality  with  respect 
to  seasons  and  ages,  I have  constructed  a series  of 
lines,  which,  by  their  greater  or  less  divergence  from 
the  horizontal  line,  indicate  the  greater  or  less  diver- 
gence from  the  average  mortality.  (See  the  figured 
table,  plate  1). 


Table  Showing  the  Influence  of  Seasons  and  Ago  on  Mortality. 


Ages. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

jMarch. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

From  0 to  1 month, 

1-39 

1*28 

1-21 

1-02 

0-93 

0-82 

0-78 

0-79 

0-86 

091 

093 

1-07 

„ Ito  3 

1-39 

MB 

M5 

0-95 

0-89 

0-83 

0-83 

0-94 

0-83 

092 

097 

M3 

~ 3 to  6 

1-24 

1-06 

1-02 

0-90 

0-95 

0-.95 

0-99 

1-06 

0-99 

094 

0-86 

1-02 

e to  12 

1-28 

1-21 

1-27 

M8 

1-06 

0-84 

0-76 

0-87 

0-31 

0-82 

0-86 

HB 

_ 12  to  18 

1-10 

Ml 

1-24 

1-30 

1-25 

1-03 

0-88 

0-81 

0-74 

0-77 

0-78 

0-98 

„ 18  to  24 

1-23 

M8 

1-21 

1-18 

1-03 

0-84 

0-80 

0-76 

0*75 

081 

1-01 

M8 

Q tn  3 vears. 

1-22 

1-13 

1-30 

1-27 

1-12 

0-94 

0-82 

0-73 

076 

0-78 

091 

191 

^ 3 to  5 ’ 

1-23 

■M6 

1-26 

1-29 

M3 

0-94 

0-78 

0-74 

0-73 

0-79 

0-89 

1-05 

^ 6 to  0 

1-20 

1-17 

1-32 

1-24 

1-20 

0-96 

0-78 

0-74 

0-76 

0-75 

0-85 

192 

^ 8 to  12 

1-08 

1-06 

1-27 

1-34 

1-21 

099 

0-88 

0-82 

0-81 

0‘76 

0-80 

0-96 

12  to  16 

0-93 

0-95 

M4 

M4 

1-19 

104 

0'97 

0-95 

0-96 

081 

0-86 

1*04 

16  to  20 

0-93 

0-94 

1-07 

M8 

115 

1-03 

1-00 

0-.99 

0-89 

087 

0*95 

1*01 

..  20  to  25 

0-97 

1-00 

1-09 

1-02 

1-09 

0-96 

0-90 

0-92 

0-.90 

095 

1-03 

Ml 

^ 25  to  30 

1*05 

1-04 

Ml 

I'OO 

1-02 

1-02 

o*ni 

O-'W 

0-95 

0-.93 

097 

097 

..  30  to  40 

Ml 

M3 

1*11 

1-04 

0-99 

0-92 

0-85 

094 

099 

0*05 

094 

1-03 

40  to  50 

1-17 

1-15 

M3 

1-05 

0-99 

0-86 

086 

094 

0-.93 

0-87 

O-Oj 

Ml 

„ CO  to  65 

1-30 

1-22 

Ml 

1-02 

O-ffl 

0-83 

0-77 

0-85 

0-89 

0-90 

1-00 

1*15 

65  to  75 

1-43 

1-32 

M8 

0-99 

0-91 

0-77 

0-71 

0-80 

0-88 

0-86 

098 

1*17 

„ 75  to  90 

M7 

1-.39 

M6 

I'Ol 

0-87 

0-77 

0-67 

0-75 

0-84 

o-w 

100 

I ’21 

„ 90  & upwards. 

1-58 

1-48 

1-25 

0-96 

0-84 

0-75 

064 

0-66 

0-76 

074 

1-03 

1*29 

Average, 

- - 

1-26 

1-20 

I 1-17 

1-08 

1-00 

0-88 

0-80 

084 

0-86 

0-86 

0-94 

i-fti 

* These  researches  are  founded  on  tho  ofUeial  documents  in- 
trusted to  me  by  tho  Bureau  dc  Stathtique  established  by  tho 
minister  of  tho  interior.  Tliey  comprise  about  400,000  of  different 
ages,  and  apply  to  all  Belgium  for  tlie  yeai-s  1U27  to  1831.  How- 
ever, the  occupation  of  JIacstriclit  and  Luxembourg,  has  left 
some  vacancies  in  tho  tabies  prepared  for  tho  eastern  part  of  the 
kingdom.  t dJIygiime,  1858. 


W c may  see,  iroin  tne  preceamg  tame,  mai  nu 
period  of  life  is  the  infiuence  of  the  seasons  on  mor- 
tality more  perceptible  than  in  old  age ; and  at  no  age 
less  than  between  20  and  25,  when  the  phj’sical  m;m, 
fully  developed,  enjoys  the  plenitude  of  liis  power. 

The  absolute  maxima  and  minima  are  very  evident 
between  1 and  12  yc.ar.s,  and  after  the  age  of  50,  since 
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the}'  afford  numbers  which,  especially  in  the  latter 
, period,  arc  as  1 to  2 and  2i.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
secondtuy  maxima  of  summer : the  numbers  which 
they  present  differ  so  little  from  those  of  the  minima 
between  which  they  fall,  that  we  may,  for  some  pe- 
riods, attribute  the  difl'orence  to  the  almost  inevitable 
errors  in  this  species  of  observations,  if  they  did  not 
manifest  themselves  in  the  same  manner  for  several 
successive  years,  and  even  in  the  pai'tial  tables,  mak- 
ing: a distinction  of  sexes. 

Now,  if  we  establish  this  latter  distinction,  we  shall 
find  that,  for  the  different  epochs  of  life  taken  sepa- 
rately, the  numbers  minima  and  maxima,  both  abso- 
lute and  secondary,  fall  almost  exactly  on  the  same 
months,  and  that  their  ratios  have  almost  the  same 
values ; but  it  is  not  so  with  the  absolute  number  of 
deaths  for  each  sex.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
during  the  first  j'ear  after  birth,  more  boys  die  than 
girls,  and  the  ratio  of  deaths  for  the  two  sexes  is 
almost  the  same  for  each  month.  Besides,  we  may 
judge  better  by  comparing  the  deaths  which  have  taken 
place  at  the  same  epochs  and  in  the  same  localities. 
I am  contented  to  compare  the  principal  ages  with 
each  other,  and  I have  assumed  as  unity  the  number 
of  male  deaths. 


Montlis. 

1st  Month. 

1 to  2 Years. 

1 

12  to  16  Years. 

IG  to  20  Years. 

20  to  23  Years. 

40  to  50  Years. 

90  and  upwards. 

January, 

0 75 

0-93 

132 

1-04 

0-83 

1-21 

1-18 

February, 

0-70 

0*91 

1-42 

1-08 

0-83 

1-22 

1-30 

March,  - 

0-79 

0-90 

111 

1-17 

0-78 

1-18 

1-50 

April,  - 

0-73 

094 

1-23 

M8 

0-80 

1-21 

1-44 

Jlay,  - 

0-75 

0-9G 

1-43 

0-97 

0-80 

1-30 

1-40 

Juno,  - 

0G7 

0-97 

1-28 

MO 

0-73 

M8 

1-20 

July,  - 

0-70 

1-00 

1-32 

1-08 

0-78 

M7 

1-42 

August, 

0-79 

0-92 

1*20 

0-98 

0-77 

1-06 

1-08 

September, 

0-79 

098 

1-31 

1-01 

073 

i-no 

1-47 

October, 

0G7 

0-99 

1-22 

1-01 

0-00 

Ml 

1-50 

November, 

0-7G 

1-03 

1-20 

0-09 

0-04 

Ml 

1-08 

December, 

0'7G 

103 

1-20 

0-9G 

0-04 

M8 

1-48 

In  making  the  distinction  of  town  and  country,  I 
have  not  found  any  essential  difl’erence  in  the  results 
concerning  the  influence  of  seasons  on  mortality.  I 
was  also  equally  occupied  in  investigating  the  influ- 
ence which  the  seasons  might  have  on  the  number 
of  still-born  infants ; but  the  results  which  I have 
obtained  have  already  been  quoted  at  page  25. 

Since  my  first  researches  on  the  relations  which 
exist  at  different  ages,  between  the  seasons  and  the 
mortality,  a similar  work,  by  M.  Lombard  of  Geneva,* 
has  appeared.  I have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that 
the  conclusions  of  this  philosopher  almost  exactly  coin- 
cide with  my  own;  although  they  only  include  17,023 
deaths,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  establish 
nearly  the  same  facts  as  those  observed  in  Belgium. 
Some  displacements  of  the  maxima  may  proceed 
from  the  combined  influence  of  different  causes, 
which  must  natxirally  vary  with  the  localities.  Thus 
the  tables  of  Geneva  give  for  the  first  month  after 
birth  results  conformable  to  those  of  Belgium,  and  we 
do  not  perceive  any  secondary  maximmn  in  summer, 
except  for  infants  between  one  month  and  two  years 
old  though  this  secondaiy  maximum  is  evidently 
later  than  in  Belgium,  and  appears  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
for  Geneva  do  not  make  the  distinction  of 
children  of  early  age,  since  their  mortality  differs  so 
much,  according  to  my  observations.  M.  Lombard 
docs  not  admit  that  this  secondary  maximum  of 
deaths,  which  he  finds  in  September  and  October,  for 
Chilton  of  one  or  two  years  old,  may  be  caused  by  the 
continuance  of  heat,  to  Avhicii  cause  MM.  Villcrnic  and 
Ldwards  attribute  it : he  thinks  that  it  might  be  attri- 

* Di!  rinfliicnce  Snisons  sur  la  Slortaliti!  a ailTcrena  Ages. 


buted  “ to  the  difterence  of  temperature  between  day 
and  night,  which  is  never  greater  than  at  this  time  of 
the  year.”  This  difference,  according  to  him,  princi- 
pally affects  the  digestive  tube,  an  organ  which,  in 
the  child,  is  very  liable  to  contract  serious  disease. 
The  secondary  maximum  of  September,  for  the  most 
advanced  years,  which  I also  find  in  his  numbers,  still 
remains  to  be  explained;  moreover,  the  two  causes 
assumed  are  both  probable. 

G.  lufluenco  of  the  Hours  or  Time  of  Day. 

The  different  parts  of  the  day  (day  and  night)  seem 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  number  of  deaths 
similar  to  that  by  the  same  cause  over  births ; but  to 
arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  respecting  this  point, 
more  numerous  observations  are  required.  The  only 
data  I have  been  able  to  obtain  are  drawn  from  the 
records  of  the  Hospital  Saint-Pierre  at  Brussels  for 
a period  of  30  years  :* — 


ITours. 

Deaths. 

After  midnight,  12  to  0 o’clock, 

1397 

Before  mid-day,  0 to  12  noon. 

- 1321 

After  mid-day,  12  to  0 p.  m.  , - 

1458 

Before  midnight,  0 to  12, 

- 1074 

5250 

The  diffei’ence  of  day  and  night  is  not  so  well 
marked  for  tha  births ; and,  contrary  to  what  we  ob- 
served in  regard  to  the  births,  most  deaths  take  place 
in  the  day  time.  The  two  first  parts  of  the  day  pre- 
sent nearly  the  same  number  of  deaths,  the  difference 
affecting  chiefly  the  6 hours  following  mid-day  and  the 
6 hours  preceding  midnight. 

The  inquiries  of  Dr  Buek  of  Hamburg  do  not 
agree  so  weU  with  ours  on  this  point  as  they  did  in 
regard  to  the  births.  The  following  table  contains 
the  results,  as  he  has  given  them,  the  seasons  having 
been  taken  into  consideration,  and  their  sum  reduced 
to  1000. 


Deaths,  f 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Medium 

or 

Average. 

After  midnight, 

315 

321 

292 

281 

300 

Before  noon,  - 

243 

200 

230 

220 

242 

Afternoon,  - - 

194 

211 

220 

227 

211 

Before  midnight, 

248 

207 

252 

272 

241 

These  numbers  agree  with  the  preceding  only  in 
this  respect,  that  the  number  for  the  first  part  of  the 
day  exceeds  that  for  the  second.  The  ratio  in  respect 
to  Hamburg  is  548  to  452,  and  for  Brussels  2718  to 
2532 ; and  this  is  also  what  we  observe  with  respect 
to  births.  But  I repeat,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to 
confidence,  these  researches  ought  to  be  very  consi- 
derably extended. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DISTURBING  CAUSES  ON  THE  NUJIBER 
OF  DEATHS. 

1.  Influence  of  Professions,  Degree  of  Affluence,  &c. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  actual  state  of  science,  to 
determine  precisely  the  different  chances  of  mortality 
to  which  man  is  exposed  in  different  social  condi- 
tions: the  elements  Avhich  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, to  determine  this  point,  are  at  present  too  scanty ; 
however,  they  enable  us  to  prove  that  the  influence  of 
professions,  tor  instance,  may  cause  a considerable 
variation  in  the  degree  of  mortality.  It  is  the  same 
With  the  affluence  and  mode  of  subsistence  of  a people, 
lo  obtain  conclusive  ideas  on  these  important  points, 
I am  going  to  bring  forward  the  iirincipal  results 
which  have  been  arrived  at. 
btatisticians  at  the  present  day  appear  to  acknow- 

* For  the  details,  see  Correspomlancc  Mathcmaliqui',  1!G7,  vol.  iii. 
page  42,  and  the  IlcchercJics  sur  la  Ilcproiluction, 
t [Although  the  word  Naissance  is  foiuid  here  in  tlie  original 
aork,  it  is  quite  evident  tliat  tlioauthor  means  lltws,  or  Deaths.] 
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ledge  that  the  ehauecs  of  mortality  are  much  more 
numerous  in  manufacturing  than  in  agricultural  coun- 
tries, and  in  tlie  interior  of  cities  tlian  in  the  middle 
of  the  country.  We  liave  already  had  several  proofs 
in  what  has  gone  before,  am]  we  can  produce  some 
fresh  ones — I do  not  say  for  town  and  country,  for  we 
have  seen  that  the  diflerence  of  mortality  is  too  appa- 
rent to  require  us  to  return  to  it  again — but  for  manu- 
facturing province.s. 

If  we  first  look  at  England,  we  shall  there  find  very 
evident  difierences  between  the  manufacturing  and 
agricxdtural  provinces.  The  following  are  some  re- 
sults which  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  M. 
Villerme,  who  has  deduced  them  from  the  new  docu- 
ments published  in  England  by  Mr  Rickman,  for  the 
years  1813  to  1830  inclusive: — 


Of  10,000  Deaths  which  have 
taken  place 

Loo.ilitiee. 

f 

From  Birth  to 
tlie  most  ad- 
vanced Age, 
before  the  Age 
of  10  Years  had 
been  com- 
pleted, there 
■were — 

■1 

From  the  Age 
of  10  Years  to 
the  greatest 
degree  of  lon- 
gevity, from 
the  10th  to 
the  40th,  there 
were — 

In  the  whole  of  the  agricultu-  i 
ral  districts,  • - - J 

3,505 

3,142 

In  the  whole  of  the  districts  a 
nartlvaETiculturalandpai’tly  f 

3,820 

3,318 

manufacturing,  - - i 

In  the  whole  of  the  manufac-  1 

4, .3:15 

3,727 

turing  districts,  * - ^ 

We  here  see  very  evidently  that  all  the  advantages 
are  on  the  side  of  the  agricultural  districts. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  most  agricultural  province  is 
Gxieldres:  the  mortality  there  is  only  1 in  53'7  indi- 
viduals, whilst  in  the  commercial  provinces  of  Hol- 
land it  is  1 in  35. 

In  Belgium,  the  provinces  generally  displaying  the 
fewest  deaths  are  those  of  Luxembourg,  Namur,  and 
Hainault ; these  are  also  essentially  agricultural  pro- 
vinces, although  the  two  latter  have  some  mamifac- 
turing  towns. 

France  presents  similar  results,  but  which  will  appear 
less  conclusive,  because  the  departments  most  exposed 
to  mortality  are  certainly  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments in  general;  but  since  these  are  also  those  which 
include  the  greatest  cities  in  the  kingdom,  we  cannot 
exactly  discern  whether  it  is  really  the  professions  of 
the  inhabitants  or  their  dense  crowding  which  causes 
the  excess  of  mortality. 

It  would  appear  evident  that  the  most  favourable 
state  for  man  is  a regular  life,  which  produces  a suffi- 
ciency for  liis  wants,  and  which  is  not  agitated  by  the 
passions  or  irregularities  of  town  life.  In  the  agid- 
cultural  state,  man  generally  attains  a state  of  com- 
parative affluence : he  does  not  undergo,  as  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  alternate  changes  of  su- 
perfluity and  want — he  is  less  acquainted  with  these 
two  extremes  which  subject  liim  to  privations  or 
drive  him  to  excesses. 

Misery,  with  the  privations  which  it  brings  in  its 
train,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  mortality. 
Several  statisticians  liave  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
this  observation;  and  again,  very  recently,  M.  Benois- 
ton  de  Chateauneuf  has  given  a new  confirmation  of 
it  in  a paper  entitled  “On  the  Duration  of  Life  in  the 
Rich  and  in  the  Poor.”*  The  author,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a valuable  collection  of  rescai'ches  on 
the  mortality  of  man  in  his  different  social  conditions, 
has  made,  on  the  one  hand,  an  abstract  of  the  deaths 
of  1600  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  among  which  are 
1.57  sovereigns  or  princes;  on  the  othci*  hand,  he  has 
taken  from  the  civil  registers  of  the  state  the  deaths 
of  2000  persons  in  the  12th  arrondissement  of  Paris, 
* See  (lie  Dronil.  iir  for  May  11,  IHill. 


which  contains  a population  of  workmen  of  all  kinds, 
ragmen,  sweepers,  delvers,  day-labourers,  &c.,  a class 
subjected  to  pain,  anxiety,  and  hard  labour,  who  live 
in  want,  and  die  in  liospitals.  These  researches, 
which  bring  together  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  jw- 
verty,  have  given  the  following  results  : — 


Age. 

Mortality 

of  the  Com- 
mon rank.* 

of  tlie  Itieh. 

of  the  Poor. 

25  to  30  years, 

1-41 

0*00 

2*22 

30  to  35 

1-Wj 

1-43 

;i5  to  40 

1-71 

1-20 

1-05 

40  to  45 

1-91 

o-nr> 

]-«7 

45  to  SO 

2*21 

1-59 

2-.3tl 

50  to  55 

2-08 

I'Ol 

2-58 

55  to  CO 

3-.3.9 

HK) 

4i)it 

(jU  to  Ud 

4’41 

3’0« 

5-70 

C5  to  70 

5-85 

4-.3I 

9-25 

70  to  75 

7-80 

0-80 

14-14 

75  to  80 

10-.32 

ft'O!) 

14-59 

80  to  as 

13-15 

11-58 

85  to  90 

1355 

10-29 

90  to  95 

" 

1405 

The  registers  of  insurance  societies  likewise  tend 
to  point  out  the  greater  mortality  of  the  poor.  The 
Equitable  Society  had  always  employed  the  tables  of 
mortality  of  Northampton ; but  the  secretary,  Mr 
Morgan,  showed,  in  1810,  that  the  deaths  of  83,000 
insured  persons,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  space 
of  30  years,  were  in  the  ratio  of  2 to  3 compared  xvitli 
those  given  in  the  tables.  Among  these  select  per- 
sons, the  mortality  of  females  is  stUl  lower  than  that 
of  males,  because,  in  the  middle  class,  women  are 
more  exempt  from  anxiety  and  fatigue,  as  weU  as  the 
fatal  effects  of  j)assion  and  irregularities  of  conduct. 
In  general,  among  the  persons  insured  by  the  Equi- 
table Society,  the  average  death  annually  was  oul}' 
1 ill  81'5  from  the  year  1800  to  1820.f 

On  the  other  hand,  to  take  an  extreme  limit  also,  if 
we  consider  man  in  the  state  of  greatest  misery  and 
deepest  degradation,  it  is  calculated  that  one  negro 
slave  dies  annually  out  of  5 or  6,  whilst  the  free 
Africans  who  served  in  the  English  troops  only  lost  1 
man  in  33'3.J 

It  is  likewise  proper  that  we  should  duly  under- 
stand the  word  riches,  when  speaking  of  population : 
a great  abmidance  of  goods  is  often  only  a ready  means 
of  gratifying  the  passions  and  giving  way  to  excesses 
of  every  land.  The  most  favourable  state  of  a people 
is  that  in  which  they  have  the  means  of  providing  for 
every  real  want,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  tem- 
perance, and  without  creating  artificial  wants.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  as  M.  de  Tracey  very  judiciously  re- 
marks, that  the  people  are  almost  always  richer  in 
nations  called  poos-  than  in  those  called  rich.  Tlius, 
there  is  no  nation  possessed  of  more  wealth  than 
England,  yet  a great  part  of  the  population  subsist  on 
public  money.§  The  rich  province  of  Flanders  cer- 
tainly contains  more  poor  than  Luxembourg,  where 
great  fortunes  are  rare ; but  here  the  population  live 
in  a state  of  general  affluence,  and  find  the  means  of 
procuring  moderate  incomes,  and  Avhich  never  vary 
from  day  to  day,  as  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Switzerland,  and  agricul- 
tural countries  generally. 

According  to  Mr  Hawkins,  the  mortality  of  the 
whole  marine  of  England,  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
world,  without  excepting  the  population  in  hospitals, 
was  in  1813  1 in  42.  The  same  author  thinks  that 

* According  to  the  table  of  M.  Duvillard. 

t M.  D'lvernois  has  quoted  several  striking  examples  of  longe- 
vity among  insured  and  select  persons  in  the  affluent  classes  of 
fi ene va. — (Bib.  Uni trrsellt;) . 

Elements  of  Medical  Statistics,  p.  208,  ft  scg. 

§ [M.  Q,uctelet  hero  refers  to  the  exorbihant  sums  levied  in 
Engl.and  in  the  form  of  i>oor-rates,  and  which  amounted  to 
£4.12.8,1)04  in  the  year  laifl.  No  alteration  of  consequence  has 
since  taken  place  in  the  nnnnal  cxjH'ndilure  on  this  score.] 
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the  troops  on  laud  have  a still  smaller  mortality  than 
the  seamen. 

M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf  has  idso  been  occupied 
■\vitli  investigations  on  the  mortality  ot  the  French 
army  compared  ■vvitli  that  of  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  he  has  been  led  to  several  curious  results, 
which  I shall  endeavour  to  state  succinctly.* 

M.  de  Chateauneuf  here  likewise  finds  that  the  pri- 
vileged class  is  that  which  is  the  best  fed,  and  under- 
goes the  least  fatigue : thus,  according  to  the  docu- 
ments of  France,  the  mortality  of  the  soldier  was  a 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; the 
guard  has  fewer  deaths  than  the  army ; and  Uie  sub- 
offleer  dies  more  rarely  than  the  soldier,  both  in  the 
guard  and  army. 

If  we  investigate  the  influence  of  seasons  on  the 
mortality  of  soldiers,  the  following  are  the  results 
which  we  obtain  for  the  deaths  of  the  infantry  from 
1820  to  1826 


Seasons. 

Months. 

Deaths. 

Winter. 

January,  February,  March, 

- 4-168 

Spring. 

April,  May,  June,  ... 

4-102 

Summer. 

July,  August,  September,  - 

- 4-463 

Autumn. 

October,  November,  December, 

4-279 

17-092 

The  maximum  of  deaths  falls  in  sununer.  But 
without  taking  notice  of  the  astronomic  calculation 
which  fixes  the  period  of  the  seasons,  if  we  determine 
the  seasons  by  their  influence  on  the  atmosphere  alone, 
after  the  manner  of  several  German  and  Italian  phy- 
sicians, we  have  a new  division  as  follows  : — 


Seasons. 

Months. 

Deaths. 

Winter. 

December,  Jamuu-y,  February, 

3-996 

Spring. 

Miu-ch,  April,  May,  - - . 

- 4-357 

Summer. 

.Tune,  July,  August, 

4-143 

Autumn. 

September,  October,  November,  - 

- 4-596 

17-092 

The  maximum  of  deaths  is  no  longer  in  summer, 
but  takes  place  in  autumn.  Thus,  in  whatever  way  we 
divide  the  j'ear,  whether -into  half-years,  quarters,  or 
seasons,  the  intensity  of  mortality  reaches  its  minimum 
in  vdnter.  Taking  the  numbers  of  each  month,  we 
find  two  minima  and  two  maxima : these  residts  differ 
less  from  those  of  civil  life  than  M.  de  Chateauneuf 
thinks,  who,  moreover,  when  he  composed  his  memoir, 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  seasons  on 
different  ages.  We  may  form  an  opinion  of  it  by 
bringing  together  the  numbers  of  France,  and  those 
which  I have  found  for  Belgium. 


Deaths  in  France 

Deaths  in  Belgimn 

Months. 

from 

f ' 

1820  to  1826. 

From  16  to  20 

From  20  to  25 

Years. 

Years. 

.Tanuaiy,  - 

1-402 

0-.93 

0-97 

February, 

1-334 

0-94 

1-00 

March,  - 

1-432 

1-07 

1-09 

April,  - - 

1*475 

1-18 

1-02 

May,  - - 

1-450 

1-15 

1-09 

June,  - - 

1-257 

1-03 

0-96 

July,  - - 

1-279 

1*00 

0-90 

August,  - 

1-607 

0-99 

0-92 

September, 

1-.577 

0*80 

0-96 

October,  • 

1-6.38 

0-07 

0*9.5 

November, 

1-.301 

0-95 

1*03 

December, 

1-260 

1-01 

1*11 

Total,  - 

17-092 

12-no 

12-00 

We  see,  however,  that  after  the  great  heats  of  sum- 
mer, the  soldier  is  exposed  to  a degree  of  mortality 
which  is  not  observed  in  civil  life. 

If  we  consider  the  different  regions  of  Franco,  we 
shall  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  in  the 

* Essni  sur  la  Mortnlitd  do  I’lnfantcrio  Frnn9niso  <VUy- 
flton;,  tomo  X.  2d  part.)  Sco  also  a memoir  by  ,AI.  lo  Comte 
iMorozo,  .Sur  la  JMortaliti!  dcs  Troupes  Pi6montaise.s,  in  the  Me- 
moires  dc  V Academic  de  Turin. 


north  are  more  capable  of  bearing  the  fatigues  of  ser- 
vice thiui  those  of  the  south ; but  none  appear  less 
fitted  for  service  than  those  of  the  centre. 

M.  do  Chateauneuf  has  also  endeavoured  to  inves- 
tigate what  causes  the  increase  of  mortality  of  the 
soldier,  and  he  has  examined  the  influence^  of  several 
causes,  such  as  duels,  venereal  diseases,  suicides,  nos- 
talgia, phthisis,  &c.  This  able  statistician  had  already 
examined  in  another  work  the  influence  of  certain 
professions  on  the  development  of  pulmonary  phthisis,* 
and  he  had  arrived  at  several  interesting  conclusions. 
M.  Lombard  of  Geneva  has  since  been  occupied  with 
the  same  subject  of  research,!  and  has  collected  a 
great  number  of  facts,  of  the  principal  results  of  which 
we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant. 

After  having  discussed  the  data  afforded  him  by 
five  different  lists,  formed  for  Paris,  Hamburg,  Vienna, 
and  Geneva,  M.  Lombard  has  put  them  together,  and 
divided  the  professions  into  three  classes,  according 
as  they  are  favourable,  indifferent,  or  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  phthisis,  or,  in  other  terms,  accord- 
ing as  they  have  a greater,  equal,  or  smaller  number, 
than  the  general  average. 

The  following  is  the  general  list ; — 

I. — PROFESSIONS  PLACED  ABOVE  THE  AVERAGE. 

A. — Among  Men. 

1.  In  all  the  lists. — Scidptors,  printers,  hatters,  po- 
lishers, gendarmes,  brushmakers,  soldiers,  jewellers, 
tailors,  millers,  mattress-makers,  lacemen  or  embroi- 
derers, lemonade-makers,  domestics,  and  hairdress- 
ers. 

2.  In  the  majority  of  the  lists. — Copj'-Avriters,  cooks, 
turners,  joiners,  barbers,  shoemakers,  and  coopers. 

3.  In  one  list  only. — Ironmongers,  vinedressers,! 
commissioners,  old-clothesmen,  tinmen,  porteiirs  de 
lessive,  paviers,  engravers,  mechanics,  calico-printers, 
doorkeepers,  showmen,  springmakers,  enameUers, 
design-painters,  street-sweepers,  pastry-cooks,  show- 
makers,  instructors,  carters,  brokers,  sundial-makers, 
showpillar-makers,  upholsterers,  Protestant  minis- 
ters,§  iron-merchants,  lime-makers,  basket-makers, 
shepherds,  teachers  of  .arithmetic,  police-officers,  ser- 
vants in  place,  feather-seUers,  crystal-cutters,  gauze- 
weavers,  sportsmen,  and  ribbon-makers. 

B. — Among  Women. 

1 . In  all  the  lists. — Seamstresses,  shoemakers,  glovers, 
and  embroiderers. 

2.  In  the  majority  of  the  lists. — Polishers. 

3.  In  one  list  only. — Makers  of  watch-needles,  clock- 
makers,  milliners,  teachers,  laundresses,  old-clothes- 
women,  toilet  and  mercer-women,  hatters,  bookbind- 
ers, knitters,  jewel-makers  or  dealers,  feather-makers 
or  dealers,  florists,  brushmakers,  and  lacemakers. 

II. — PROFESSIONS  WITHIN  THE  LISTS,  SOMETIJIES  ABOVE 
THE  AVERAGE,  SOMETIMES  BELOW  IT. 

A. — Among  Men. 

Students,  plasterers,  stone-cutters,  saddlers,  delvers, 
clockmakers,  waggoners,  cellarmen,  ||  goldsmiths, 
stocking  - makers,  charcoal-makers,  gilders,  musi- 
cians, sawyers,  and  glaziers.^ 

* An.  dTIygicno,  tomo  vi.  partie  1,  .Tuly  1831. 
t Idem,  tomoxi.  partie  1,  Jan.  Ifl31. 

t This  result  is  founded  solely  on  six  deaths,  and  requires  con- 
firmation.—Note  by  iU.  Lombard. 

§ The  number  of  consumptive  persons  is  inere.asod  by  the  deaths 
of  several  English  ecelesiiistics,  who  arrived  out  of  health  at  Ge- 
nova.— .If.  Lombard. 

H Tlio  first  eight  may  bo  considered  ns  belonging  to  the  first 
elass,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  among  whom  the  nvimber  of  phthi- 
sical persons  is  above  the  average ; in  fact,  they  are  so  placed  in 
the  Geneva  list,  wliich  may  bo  considered  more  exact  than  the 
other.— .If.  Lombard. 

H 1 lie  remark  made  in  the  preceding  note  will  apply  to  the  last 
seven  professions,  which,  in  the  Geneva  list,  arc  placed  below  the 
average. — .If.  I.ombard. 
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H. — Among  Women. 

Housekeepers,  da3^-lnbourer.s,  spinner.s,  weavers, 
gauzemakers,  gilders,  stocking-menders,  and  mantua- 
makers, 

III. — ruOFlJSSlONS  DELOW  THE  AVERAGE. 

A. — Among  Mon. 

1.  In  all  the  lists. — Coachmen,  quarrymen,  carpen- 
ters, tavern-keepers,  butchers,  porters  at  the  market 
and  message-boys,  porters,  tanners,  bleachers,  barge- 
men, confectioners,  slaters,  foundry-men,  and  order- 
lies. 

2.  In  the  majority  of  the  lists. — Bakers,  smiths,  far- 
riers, locksmiths,  masons,  and  weavers. 

3.  In  one  list  07ily. — Surgeons,  braziers,  cutlers,  dif- 
ferent merchants,  woodcutters,  advocates,  sedan-car- 
riers, chamois-leather-dressers,  agriculturists,  men  of 
letters,  negotiators,  grocers,  persons  employed  under 
government,  bookbinders,  governors  of  colleges,  com- 
missioners, loaders,  clogmakers,  merchant  - drapers, 
druggists,  annuitants,  veteran  officers,  grooms,  mes- 
sengers, bankers,  magistrates,  dyers,  physicians,  coal- 
measurers,  notaries,  carvers,  lawyers,  money-changers, 
breeches-makers,  candle-makers,  tobacco-merchants, 
librarians,  harness-makers,  blanket-weavers,  furbish- 
ers,  plumbers,  wood-merchants,  professors,  chocolate- 
makers,  funeral  assistants,  landlords,  cheesemongers, 
skin-dealers,  furriers,  chimney-sweepers,  agents,  ar- 
chitects, gunsmiths,  packers,  pinmakers,  assizers  of 
wood,  vermicelli- makers,  teachers  of  foreign  languages, 
needle-makers,  spinners,  cotton-weavers,  marble-cut- 
ters, starch  - manufacturers,  ragmen,  water-carriers, 
toymen,  stuff- manufacturers,  shop-boys,  miners,  mer- 
chant-mercers, and  combmakers. 

B. — Among  Women. 

1.  In  all  the  lists. — Carders  of  mattresses,  sicknurses, 
retailers,  bleachers,  gardeners. 

2.  In  the  majority  of  the  lists. — Women  emploj^ed  in 
domg  taUor-work. 

3.  In  one  list  only. — Pringe-makers,  embroiderers, 
winders,  gauzemakers,  ragwomen,  cotton-spinners, 
watch-chainmakers,  calico-printers,  cooks,  domestics, 
annuitants,  washerwomen,  merchant-grocers,  coimter- 
pane-makers,  butchers,  midwives,  bakers,  female  por- 
ters, and  leech-appliers. 

Next,  passing  to  the  causes  which  may  influence 
the  frequency  of  phthisis  in  the  different  professions, 
M.  Lombard  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  circumstances  which  multiply  phthisis,  are 
misery,  sedentary  hfe  and  absence  of  muscular  exer- 
cise, shocks  sustained  in  Avorksliops,  a curved  posture, 
the  .impure  air  of  shops,  the  inhalation  of  certain 
mineral  or  vegetable  vapours,  and,  lastly,  air  loaded 
with  thick  or  impalpable  dust,  or  light,  elastic,  fila- 
mentous bodies. 

2.  The  circumstances  which  exercise  a preservative 
influence,  are  riches,  active  life,  and  fresh  air,  regular 
exercise  of  aU  parts  of  the  body,  inhalation  of  watery 
vapour,*  or  animal  and  vegetable  emanations. 

If  we  want  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  influence  of 
each  of  these  causes,  in  the  production  of  phthisis, 
among  the  workmen  who  are  found  exposed  to  them, 
it  may  be  considered  as  being  as  follows : — 

Avor.nge  number  of  phthisical  persons,  114  in  1000. 


I.— Noxious  Influences. 

1.  Mineral  and  vegetable  emanations,  - - 0'1,B 

2.  Dust  of  diflcrent  kinds,  ...  0-14.’! 

.'J.  Sedentary  life,  .....  0-140 

4.  Life  passed  in  workshops,  - - - O-hTfl 

5.  Dry  hot  air,  ......  0-12/ 

r>.  Bent  posture,  .....  0’122 

7.  Movement  of  tho  arm,  striking  the  chest,  - 0-ll(i 


* [The  thcorj'  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  text,  that  tho  inlia- 
bitants  of  marshy  countries  were  less  liable  to  pulmonary  phthisis 
than  others,  was  supported  for  awhile  by  a few  medical  men, 
but  afterwards  entirely  abandoned.] 


If.— Prcseivative  Influences. 


1.  Active  life,  muscular  exercise,  . . 0’080 

2.  Kxeruiso  of  tlie  voice,  ....  (I'Oys 
U.  Life  passed  in  the  open  air,  ... 

4.  Animal  emanations,  ....  n-ooo 

5.  Watery  vapours,  .... 


There  are,  then,  many  other  researches  which  have 
for  their  object  the  determination  of  tlie  influence  of 
professions  on  mortality:*  it  would  be  difficult  to 
present  a summary  liere,  since  the  facts  at  present 
collected  arc  verj'  few ; however,  I cannot  pass  over 
in  total  silence  the  researclies  of  Casper  of  Berlin,  who, 
by  his  labours  in  medical  statistics,  has  taken  a dis- 
tinguished ranlc  in  science.f  Casper  finds  that  the 
profession  of  medicine  is  perhaps  more  exposed  to 
mortality  than  any  other,  contrary  to  the  prejudices 
so  generally  received  j and  he  has  observed  that  theo- 
logians occupy  the  other  extreme  in  the  scale  of  mor- 
tality. Undoubtedly,  we  must  here  include  under 
the  name  of  theologians,  the  clergymen  and  not  the 
learned  men  who  descend  into  theological  studies; 
which  may  make  a great  difference,  for  the  activity 
of  mind,  carried  to  a certain  degree,  may  become  as 
prejudicial,  as  a regular  and  quiet  life  is  advantageous, 
to  the  preservation  of  man.  The  following  table,  pre- 
sented by  Casper,  points  this  out  clearly : — 

Of  100  theologians,  there  have  attained  the  age  of  “0 


and  upwards,  ----....40 
Agriculturists  and  foresters,  - - - - . 40 

Superintendants,  Xi 

Commercial  and  industrious  men,  - - - - 35 

Military  men,  .........  32 

Subalterns, --32 

Advocates,  .........03 

Artists,  .........gg 

Teachers,  professors,  ^ 

Physicians,  ........24 


It  would  seem  to  foUow  from  this  table,  that  mental 
labour  is  more  injurious  to  man  than  bodily,  but  that 
the  most  injurious  state  is  that  where  fatigue  of  body 
is  joined  to  that  of  the  mind.  A sedentary  life,  which 
is  not  exposed  to  any  kind  of  excess,  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  most  favourable.  The  summary  which 
follows  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  extremes. 

Of  1000  deaths,  there  were  as  follows : — 


Age. 

Physicians. 

Theologians. 

Batio. 

From  23  to  32  years, 

82 

43 

1-01 

• • 33  to  42  • . 

140 

58 

'2-57 

■ • 43  to  52  . • 

160 

64 

2-50 

• • 53  to  62  • ■ 

210 

180 

M7 

• • 63  to  72  • • 

. 228 

328 

0-70 

• • 73  to  82  . . 

141 

257 

0-55 

• • 83  to  02  • • 

30 

70 

0-43 

1000 

ICOO 

I do  not  know  whether  we  have  any  precise  re- 
searches on  the  influence  which  study  in  general  lias 
on  the  constitution  of  cliildren  and  yomig  persons. 
This  subject  deserves  a serious  examination  at  the 
present  day,  especially  since  many  parents,  by  im- 
proper attention,  and  sometimes  from  motives  of  self- 
love  or  very  censurable  cupidity,  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren as  we  should  grow  plants  in  a hot-house,  to  enjoy 
their  flowers  and  fruits  the  sooner.  Numerous  ex- 
amples have  shown  how  short  these  fniits  endure, 
and  how  subject  those  are  ivho  produce  them  to  pre- 
mature decay : we  have  seen  few  of  these  prodigies 
preserve  their  reputation  bej'ond  the  period  of  infancy, 
or  withstand  the  excessive  efforts  of  an  organisation 
too  feeble  for  the  labours  imposed  upon  it.  IVe  shall 
also  have  occasion  to  examine,  wlien  speaking  of 
mental  alienation,  to  what  extent  excessive  studies, 
especially  in  the  exact  sciences,  ma.v  predispose  to 
this  dreadful  malady,  or  even  entirely  ruin  the  most 
happj'  organisation. 

* See  especially,  in  the  Annates  (VHi/eiifne,  diflcrent  memoirs 
byMJI.  Parent  Ducbatelct,  D'Arect,  Lciirct,  Marc,  Villcrmii, 
Benoiston  do  Chftteannenf,  Ac. 

t Gazette  Mcdicolo  Ilcbdomadaire  dc  Berlin,  3d  Januaiy  1834  ; 
and  An.  d’llygi^nc,  April  1834. 
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There  are  diseases,  of  more  or  less  danger,  inherent 
in  the  habits  of  individuals,  and  the  quality  of  the 
food  and  drink  which  they  use.  Of  this  number  ap- 
pears to  be  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  especially 
afHicts  certain  localities.  I am  under  obligations  to 
W.  Civiale,  for  different  data  on  this  cruel  scourge, 
which  is  now  combated  with  so  much  success ; and  I 
thought  that  those  respecting  age  were  not  without 
interest  in  a work  the  object  of  which  is  the  study  of 
the  development  of  man.  Although  the  observations 
are  at  present  scanty,  it  appears  certain  that  the  dis- 
position to  this  disease  is  the  greatest  in  childhood : 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  table : — 


Patients  affected  with  Stone. 


Ages. 

LumSville. 

Bristol. 

Norwich 

and 

Norfolk. 

Leeds. 

From  0 to  10  years. 

043 

46 

255 

03 

- 10  to  20  ~ 

377 

65 

flO 

21 

~ 20  to  30  - 

106 

41 

47 

21 

_ 30  to  40  ~ 

38 

.34 

46 

12 

„ 40  to  50  ~ 

23 

37 

41 

28 

~ SO  to  fiO  ~ 

18 

28 

92 

21 

_ 60  to  70  ~ 

16 

18 

63 

9 

— 70  & upwards. 

5 

o 

6 

2 

Total, 

1526 

371 

649 

197 

It  is  about  the  age  of  five  years  especially,  that  the 
number  of  calculous  patients  appears  to  be  the  great- 
est.- Indeed,  at  LuiieviUe,  the  following  numbers  have 
been  observed  from  ye.or  to  year,  commencing  at  in- 
fancy and  reaching  to  the  10th  year: — 0,  17,  79,  131, 
145,  143,  116,  119,  84,  and  75. 

It  would  appear  that  after  puberty  age  had  no 
great  influence  on  the  predisposition  to  this  disease, 
especially  taking  into  account  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals of  each  age  which  a population  contains. 

The  difference  of  the  sexes  has  a marked  influence : 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  about  21  men  are  af- 
fected with  the  disease  to  one  woman ; this  would  be 
inferred  from  the  following  table : — 


Places. 

Stone  Cases. 

Men. 

Women. 

IVlen  to 
1 AVoman. 

Lundville, 

1463 

63 

23 

Bristol, 

348 

7 

49 

Paris,  - - - - 

423 

16 

26 

TJlm,  - - . - 

123 

4 

31 

Leeds,  - 

188 

9 

21 

Nonvich  and  Norfolk,  - 

618 

31 

20 

Lombardy,  ... 

758 

36 

41 

Diction,  do  Medicine,  - 

312 

44 

7 

Practice  of  M.  Ciri.ale, 

419 

10 

42 

Total,  - 

4652 

220 

21-14 

IVomen,  like  men,  have  a greater  disposition  to 
stone  in  infancy  than  at  a more  advanced  age ; as  to 
the  danger  of  death  from  it,  we  may  caleulate  on  about 
1 death  to  5 '3  cases  nearly,  in  different  emm tries,  when 
lithotomy  is  had  recourse  to.  The  danger  of  opera- 
tion is  least  during  infancy. 

2.  Influence  of  Morals. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  possess  few  researches 
on  the  influence  wliich  morals  may  have  on  tlie  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  a nation,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
violent  deaths.  This  is  a vast  field  open  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  statisticians,  who  miglit  arrive  .at 
results  no  less  interesting  for  the  preservation  of  so- 
ciety than  for  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

e have  already  seen,  from  tlie  preceding  researches, 
what  advantage  an  industrious  and  pnident  people 
has,  with  respect  to  mortality,  over  a depraved  and 
indolent  one.  In  establisliing  a parallel  between  Eng- 
land and  the  unfortunate  republic  of  Guanaxuato,  I 


have  shown  that,  proportion  still  being  kept  in  vieiv, 
the  deaths  were  almost  three  times  as  numerous  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  country.  We  have  like- 
wise seen  that  the  mortality  was  much  less  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society  than  in  the  lower ; and  this 
state  of  things  is  not  merely  owing  to  abundance  on 
the  one  hand  and  privations  on  the  other,  but  also 
to  rational  and  temperate  habits,  more  regulated 
passions,  and  less  rapid  transitions  in  their  mode  of 
living. 

The  violence  of  the  passions  seems  to  have  consi- 
derable influence  in  shortening  the  duration  of  human 
life.  Thus,  when  the  physical  man  is  fully  developed, 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  it  worfld  be  supposed  that  he 
ought  to  resist  all  the  destructive  tendencies  of  his 
nature ; but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  This  excess  of 
mortality,  which  is  not  observed  in  females,  continues 
in  man  until  very  near  the  age  of  thirty,  a period  at 
which  the  fire  of  the  passions  is  somewhat  deadened. 
We  shall  be  better  enabled  to  understand  this  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  the  male,  when  we  have  examined 
the  development  of  his  moral  nature. 

It  is  particularly  in  epidemics  that  we  are  enabled 
to  recognise  the  influence  of  morals  on  the  number 
of  deaths.  We  have  been  enabled  to  judge,  especially 
during  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  Europe,  how  much 
intemperance  has  been  fatal  to  those  who  gave  them- 
selves up  to  it.  Opinions  have  been  greatly  at  vari- 
ance on  the  nature  .and  curative  means  of  this  scourge, 
but  all  agree  in  establishing  the  fact  which  I have 
stated.* 

From  munerous  observations,  it  appears  that  the 
fear  of  a disease  may  singularly  predispose  to  an  at- 
tack of  it ; the  moral  influences  here  exercise  a re- 
markable action  over  the  physical,  and  one  ivhich 
deserves  the  greatest  attention  from  philosophers. 
This  interesting  subject  has  already  been  made  the 
object  of  many  researches ; but  it  has  scarcely  been 
examined  by  that  rigorous  method  of  analysis  which 
has  for  some  time  been  apphed  to  science.  Persons 
have  been  seen  to  fall  down  dead,  through  the  violent 
excitement  of  a passion ; others  have  been  seen,  la- 
bouring under  a presentiment  of  death,  reidly  to  die, 
when  their  excited  imagination  had  made  them  dread 
death.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  determine 
what  are  the  passions  most  dangerous  to  excite  inor- 
dinately, and  at  what  point  fear  ma}'  cause  death. 
These  researches  would  induce  essential  modifications 
in  our  habits  and  institutions.  Thus,  the  custom  of 
attending  with  religious  forms  on  the  patient  whose 
condition  is  hopeless,  may  c.ause  death  in  many  cases  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  precautions  taken  in 
cert.ain  countries,  of  discharging  these  forms  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  when  it  only  presents 
symptoms  of  slight  danger.  Eeligious  ceremonies  then 
appear  less  like  the  sigu.al  of  a passage  to  another 
st.ate  of  existence. 

I shall  also  class  among  the  disturbing  causes  which 
increase  mortality,  man’s  tendency  to  self-destruction, 
or  to  destroy  liis  species,  although  he  shares  it  in 
common  with  animals,  who  are  obedient  only  to  the 
Laws  of  nature.  But  here  the  tendency  is  manifested 
under  entirely  different  forms ; thus,  destruction  of 
man  by  man  is  a crime  or  a virtue,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  takes  pl.ace : and  it  would  be  ver}’- 
difficult  to  assign  the  limits  of  two  such  opposite  con- 
ditions, especially  if  we  rcg.ai-d  the  difference  of  times 
and  places.  An  historical  account  of  the  displacement 
of  tills  limit  in  different  nations,  would  of  itself  be  a 
work  of  the  highest  interest,  and  would  show  us  under 
n hat  phases  humanity  has  liecu  fated  to  appear. 

* [Tho  translator’s  experience  in  re-spcct  to  oliolem  lias  a ten- 
denej  to  modify  M,  Quotelet’s  opinion.  So  far  as  he  observed,  tlie 
temperate  and  the  intemperate  fell  equally  under  tliis  terrible 
scourge ; in  fact,  its  origin,  progress,  and  disappearance,  are  quite 
a mjstery.  It  ean  scareely  now  bo  said  that  a single  well-esta- 
blished fact  respecting  this  disease  was  made  out  by  the  medical 
profession  in  Europe.] 
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An  examination  of  sucli  ([xicstions  as  tlicse,  liow- 
ever,  will  more  naturally  find  a place  when  1 consider 
the  development  of  the  moral  cpialitios  of  man,  and 
have  to  speak  of  duelling  and  homicide.  This  will 
also  be  the  place  to  treat  of  the  destruction  of  man  by 
his  fellow-man,  when  on  a larger  scale,  and  in  modes 
consecrated  by  our  manners  and  institutions  ; for  om- 
ideas  of  war  belong  also  to  moral  statistics. 

I have  just  shown,  bj'  different  examples,  how  much 
mortalit}'^  is  iulluenced  by  morals:  another  no  less 
striking  example  of  this  influence  is  that  which  still- 
births afford,  when  we  have  made  the  distinction 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  ones.  The  fatal 
heritage  of  vice  does  not  affect  the  child  before  its 
birth  only,  it  pursues  it  still,  for  a long  time  after  it 
has  escaped  this  first  danger,  and  misery  often  aggra- 
vates the  evil.  Thus,  it  follows  from  the  researches 
of  Baumann  and  Siissmllch,  that  the  mortality  pre- 
sents the  following  ratio,  all  things  being  equal : — 


Still-birtlis,  - - 1 

1st  month  after  birth,  - 1 
2d  and  3d  month,  - 1 

4tli,  5th,  and  6th  montli,  1 
Remainder  of  the  year,  - 1 
2d  year,  - - - 1 

3d  and  4th  year,  - - 1 


legitimate. 

2-0  illegitimate. 
2-4 

2-0 

1-7 

1-5 

1-4 

13 

The  difference  continues  very  evident  until  the  se- 
venth year ; so  that,  according  to  Baumann,  only 
one-tenth  of  illegitimate  children  wiU  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. This  result  just  explains  what  is  observed  in 
the  republic  of  Guanaxuato,  “ where  nothing  can 
equal  the  mass  of  j)hysical,  moral,  and  political  pollu- 
tion.” * * * § 

Casper  gives  a table  of  the  mortality  of  children  at 
Berlin,!  from  which  it  appears  that  of  28,70.5  children 
wlio  died  before  the  age  of  1 5 years,  during  the  decen- 
nial period  from  1813  to  1822,  there  were  5598  ille- 
gitimate, which  gave  annually  2311  deaths  of  illegi- 
timate, and  160  of  legitimate  children,  before  the  age 
of  15.  But  according  to  this  savant,  about  the  same 
period,  5663  legitimate  children  were  born,  and  1080 
illegitimate  ones.  The  ratio  of  deaths,  therefore,  was 
1 to  2'5  for  the  first,  and  1 to  1'9  for  the  second. 

Wliat  especially  tends  to  increase  the  mortality  of 
illegitimate  children  is,  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  abandoned  to  public  charity.  The  absence 
of  the  cares  of  a mother,  at  a time  when  they  are 
most  needed,  and  the  other  privations  of  every  kind, 
which  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  an  aban- 
donment, sufficiently  explain  the  great  mortality  which 
generally  exists  in  foundling  hospitals. 

To  understand  tliis  mortality,  M.  Benoiston  de 
Chateauneuf,  in  his  Considerations  stir  les  Enfans 
Trouv6s,X  thus  estimates  the  mortality  of  infancy  in 
Europe  during  the  century  -v^hich  has  just  elapsed : — 


Miniraum. 


'Maximum. 


From  0 to  1 year,  19  in  the  hundred.  451  in  the  hundred. 

■ • 0 to  3 years,  26g  • • 50' 

• • 0 to  4 • • 30  ■ ■ 53 

■ . 0 to  10  • • 35  • ■ 55  6-7ths  • • 

According  to  this  savant,  the  mortality  of  foundlmgs 
in  several  cities  of  Europe  was,  from  birth  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year — 

At  Petersburg,  in  1788,  ...  40  per  cent. 

■ • Florence,  ditto,  - - - - 40  • • 

. • Barcelona,  in  1780,  - - - - 60  • • 

. . Paris,  in  1789,  - - - - • 80  • • 

. . Dublin,  in  1791,  - - - - 91  •• 


“ From  birtli  to  four  years  old,  at  Home,  Madrid, 
Dublin,  and  Paris,  we  find  50,  62,  76,  and  98  in  the 
hundred.§ 


* Sir  F.  D’lvemois,  Sur  hi  MorlaliW  Proporlionnclk. 

t Beitrage,  p.  173. 

t Paris,  1824,  1 vol.  8vo. 

§ M.  do  Gdrando,  in  his  excellent  work  Lc  vmmr  tin  Pmirre, 
makes  the  mortality  1 in  7 of  the  children  which  the  civil  hos- 


Lastly,  at  tlie  end  of  20  years,  of  19,420  cliildren 
received  into  the  liouSe  at  Dublin,  only  2000  remained 
alive,  and  7000  at  Moscow  out  of  37,600.  What  an 
awful  destruction ! AVar  and  e])idcmics  are  less  ter- 
rible to  the  Imman  race.  And  let  no  one  suppose 
that  modern  times  liave  produced  more  happy  results, 
or  that  this  dismal  catalogue,  which  we  might  still 
extend,  at  the  present  day  presents  fewer  numbers. 
According  to  tlie  authentic  accounts  wliich  we  have 
before  us,  at  Madrid,  in  1817,  there  died,  either  in 
liospital  or  country,  67  children  out  of  100 ; at  Vienna, 
in  1811,  92;  at  Brussels,  from  1812  to  1817,  79.  At 
this  period,  the  hospital,  which  was  small,  unhealthy, 
and  badly  ventilated,  was  removed  to  another  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable decrease  of  the  average  number  of  deatlis, 
which  is  not  more  than  56  in  the  100.”* 

What  has  preceded,  sufficiently  shows  what  influ- 
ence well-directed  conduct  may  exercise  over  the  life 
and  death  of  foundlings.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
examine  how  far  these  institutions  should  be  approved 
of,  where  unfortunates  are  collected  together ; but  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  the  number  of 
foundlings  and  deserted  children  has  increased  since 
these  institutions  arose.  At  Paris,  for  example,  the 
ratio  of  their  number  to  that  of  births,  in  one  century, 
makes  the  following  progress : — 


Ye.irs.  Ratio  in  100. 
From  1710  to  1720,  - - - 9-73 
••  1720  to  1730,  - - 11-37 

• • 1730  to  1740,  - - - 14-48 

• • 1740  to  1750,  - - 18-21 

• • 1750  to  1760,  - - - 23-71 

- - 1760  to  1770,  - - 30-75 


Ye.-u-s.  • Ratio  in  100. 
From  1770  to  1780,  - - 33-06 

• ■ 1780  to  17.90,  - - - 2070 

• . 1790  to  1800,  - - 17-69 

- - 1800  to  1810,  - - - 20-t»5 

- ■ 1810  to  1820,  - - 22-88 


AVe  see  that  the  proportion  rises  rapidl3’’  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ; it  dimi- 
nishes more  than  two-thirds  under  the  Convention ; it 
increases  again  under  the  imperial  government ; and 
has  been  stationary  since  the  revolution. 

M.  de  Chateauneuf,  from  whom  I borrow  the  greater 
number  of  the  preceding  data,  gives  the  folloxving 
ratios  for  some  of  the  iirincipal  cities  of  Europe : — 

Lisbon,  from  1815  to  1819, 

Madrid,  — — - 

Rome,  ~ 1801  to  1807, 

Paris,  1815  to  1821,  - 

Brussels,  - 1816  to  1821, 

Vienna,  ~ 1815  to  1821,  - 

Petersburg,  1820, 

Moseow,  . . - 

County  of  Nice, 

Savoy, 

Tims,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  cities  quoted 
previously,  nearly  one-fourtli  of  the  children  arc  e.x- 
posed.  This  state  of  tilings  is  very  apt  to  give  rise 
to  reflections  on  the  misery  and  immorality  of  great 
cities.  Paris  annuaU3’^  produces  about  21  foundlings 
to  100  birtlis,  whilst  the  rest  of  France  onl3'  produces 
3'52.  It  is  true  that  tliis  disproportion  would  be 
much  less,  if  throughout  France  there  were  the  same 
facility  as  at  Paris  of  seiuling  children  to  the  hospi- 
tals ; and  it  is  also  just  to  remark,  that  1113113'  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  Paris,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  cit3-. 
In  Belgium  the  following  values  have  been  obtained, 
according  to  the  results  of  the  ten  years  preceding 
1833:t— 


Foundlings. 


2G‘2G  in  100  births. 

25-58 

27-90 

20-91 

14-68 

23-43 

45-00 

27-94 

6-06 

5-83 

pitals  in  P.-iris  send  out  to  bo  supported  (p.  295) ; but  we  must 
observe,  tliat  tliese  children  varj-  from  1 daj-  to  12  years  of  age : 
and  in  this  the  nmnbers  agree  witli  those  of  JI.  Benoiston,  at 
p.  76  of  his  Coiisiiicrations,  &c. 

* I have  found,  from  the  average  results  of  the  eight  j ears  from 
1815  to  1822,  tluit  the  mortality  of  the  hospital  at  Brussels  was 
66-,'18  in  the  100  : at  this  period,  it  had  a greater  mortality  than 
any  of  the  nineteen  hospitals  in  tlie  kingdom  ; the  aver.-:gc 
mortality  has  been  45-07  in  100.— Sec  Rfcherchcs  sur  Ics  Xait- 
sanccs,  iVc. 

t See  Cori-c-spondaneo  Jlathematiquc  et  Plij-sique,  tome  viii. 
livraLson  2,  p,  1.15, 
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rrovinees. 

llirths : 
Annual 
Average. 

Foundlings 

and 

Deserted. 

Foundlings 

to 

100  llirths. 

Antwerp,  . . - 

11,018 

2I5G-5 

l!l-fi 

l^rabnnt,  - 

18,lt03 

2307’4 

12'2 

Flanders,  AVest 

20,315 

480-5 

2-3 

East,  - 

24,148 

693-8 

2-9 

Ilninault, 

20,016 

1H30*2 

o-i 

Liege, 

11, W 

212-2 

H) 

Namur,  . - - - 

6,399 

844!) 

13-2 

TI10  kingdom,* 

112,626 

8525-5 

7-6 

It  is  ver}^  difficult  to  explain  the  differences  which  are 
presented  by  the  sevend  provinces  of  sucli  a country 
as  Belgium,  unless  as  regards  thefacility  which  mothers 
find,  in  certain  localities,  of  exposing  their  children. 
On  this  subject,  we  ought  to  read  the  observations  of 
M.  Gouroff,  one  of  the  persons  who  has  paid  most 
attention  to  all  that  concerns  foundlings.f  “ The 
city  of  London,  the  population  of  which  is  1,250,000, 
ill  the  space  of  five  years  from  1819  to  1823,  has  only 
had  151  childi-en  exposed;  and  the  number  of  illegi- 
timate children  received  into  eighty-four  workhouses, 
during  the  same  period,  only  reaches  to  4668 ; and, 
moreover,  about  one-fifth  of  these  children  are  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  father.  What  a striking 
contrast  is  Paris,  which,  having  only  two-thirds  the 
population  of  Loudon,  has  had,  within  the  same  years, 
25,277  children,  all  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
state ! 

Do  we  still  ask  for  a more  certain  proof  of  the  in- 
' fluence  which  foundling  hospitals  have  in  multiplying 
i the  abandonments  of  infimts  ? Mayence  had  no  esta- 
bUshment  of  this  kind;  and  from  1799  to  1811,  there 
i were  30  children  exposed.  Napoleon  ordered  a ‘ tour’ 

ito  be  established  in  this  city.  It  was  opened  on  the 
7 th  November  1811,  and  existed  until  the  month  of 
March  1815,  wdien  the  Grand- Duke  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt  caused  it  to  be  suppressed.  During  these  three 
i years  and  four  months,  the  house  received  516  found- 
lings. When  it  was  once  suppressed,  as  the  habit 
: of  exposing  the  cliildren  had  not  taken  root  in  the 
r people,  aU  things  retmned  to  their  former  order : in 
t the  comse  of  the  nine  following  years,  only  seven 
I children  were  exposed.” 

When  proposing  the  reform  of  foundling  hospitals, 
i M.  de  Gouroff  does  not  desire  it  to  be  done  precipi- 
1 tately.  “ On  the  contrary,  it  requires  reflection,  time, 
and  patience,  to  prepare  and  gradually  execute  the 
measures  which  ought  to  precede  it,  and  to  avoid  the 
error  committed  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Belgium, 
which,  in  1823,  that  they  might  not  be  burdened  with 
the  e.xpense  of  the  children  left  out  of  doors,  suppressed 
the  ‘ lours.’  Immediately  the  lives  of  several  new-born 
infants  were  sacrificed,  and  public  opinion  obliged  the 
I government  to  order  their  re-establishment.” 

The  principal  conclusions  of  the  work  of  M.  de 
Gouroff  are : — 

1.  That  in  Catholic  countries,  or  rather  in  those 
where  asylums  have  been  opened  to  aU  children  in- 
discriminately who  are  abandoned  at  the  time  of  birth, 
these  httle  unfortunates  are  much  more  common, 
much  more  numerous,  than  elsewhere. 

2.  That  in  these  asylums  there  is  a frightful  mor- 
tality, and  quite  beyoud  the  proportion  of  the  greatest 
mortality  which  cuts  oft’  other  children,  even  in  the 
most  indigent  classes. 

3.  That  infanticide  is  scarcely  prevented  by  found- 
ling hospitals ; or  rather,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
few  infanticides,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  through 
the  effect  of  unrelieved  exposure,  these  houses  do 
themselves  destroy  an  incompaj-ably  greater  number 
of  children,  j; 

* Except  the  provinces  of  Liego  and  Luxembourg. 

1 Essai  Bur  I'lliatoire  dcs  Enfiins  Trouvds.  8vo.  Paris : 1829. 
t [Perhaps  the  question  is  not  very  fairly  stated  by  M.  do  Ooii- 
roif.  Infanticide,  wlien  direct,  is  a liorriblo  crime,  in  fact,  mur- 
U 


InilHCiicc  of  Knowledge  and  of  Political  and  nellgioiis 
Institutions. 

Civilisation,  which  sweetens  the  existence  of  man, 
has  also  prolonged  it : the  jirogress  of  knowledge  has 
contributed  to  the  health  of  the  individiuil  houses  and 
interior  of  cities,  and  has  gradually  caused  marshy 
lands  and  the  other  sources  of  the  epidemics  which 
habitually  harassed  our  ancestors,  to  disappear.  Know- 
ledge, by  multiiilying  the  commercial  relations  of  na- 
tions, has  also  rendered  famines  less  frequent  and  for- 
midable ; the  ehances  of  which,  on  the  one  hand,  have 
been  diminished  by  bettering  the  culture  of  the  earth, 
and  varying  the  means  of  subsistence : medical  science 
and  public  hygiene  have  likewise  found  out  valuable 
means  for  resisting  mortality ; whilst  the  development 
of  industry,  and  the  seeuritics  which  society  received 
from  more  liberal  institutions,  have  contributed  to 
diffuse  affluence  and  the  most  active  means  of  preser- 
vation. 

At  the  present  day,  it  appears  clearly  established, 
that  in  countries  where  civilisation  makes  the  greatest 
progress,  we  may  also  observe  the  greatest  diminution 
of  mortality.  However,  we  must  not  exaggerate  these 
advantages,  as  has  been  done  in  respect  to  some  coun- 
tries : the  greater  accuracy  statistical  documents  ac- 
quire, the  more  numerous  appear  the  prejudices  which 
have  been  entertained  on  this  subject.  England  is 
placed  in  an  advantageous  position,  which  has  always 
fixed  the  attention  of  savants  when  studying  the 
theory  of  population ; but  it  is  perhaps  to  this  king- 
dom that  my  remark  is  most  applicable.  If  we  examine 
what  has  been  the  mortality  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  shall  find,  according  to 
two  of  her  most  eminent  statisticians  :* — 

Years. 

1700,  - 

1750, 

1776  to  1800  inclusive, 

1806  to  1810 
1816  to  1820 
1826  to  1830 

According  to  these  numbers,  there  would  be  a very 
sensible  decrease  of  mortality ; but  we  know  that 
very  numerous  omissions  have  taken  place  in  the 
figures  of  mortality.  Mr  Hickman  himself  thinks 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  omissions,  we  ought  to 
reckon  1 death  in  49  inhabitants,  instead  of  1 in  51, 
for  the  five  last  years ; wliilst,  according  to  Mr  Haw- 
kins, the  mortality  for  1822  would  have  been  1 in  60.f 
On  the  other  hand,  the  census  may  likeivise  have  been 
faulty.  Moreover,  it  might  be  objected,  that  these 
inaccuracies,  if  they  could  be  corrected,  would  pro- 
bably only  iilace  in  a clearer  light  a still  greater  dif- 
ference of  mortality,  since  the  figure  of  mortality  is 
generally  smaller  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  negli- 
gence in  collecting  it.  That  would  suppose  always 
that  the  census  of  the  population  is  correct. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  jilace  in  great  towns 
should  especially  receive  our  attention.  For  example, 
in  1697,  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  London  rose 
to  21,000;  however,  a century  after,  in  1797,  the 
number  was  only  17,000,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  the  population.^;  These  advantages  have  been 

dor ; but  the  exposure  of  a chUd  is  a misdemc.anour ; so  that 
foundling  hospitals  were  csUiblislicd  in  Catholic  countries  without 
doubt  with  a view  to  prevent  crime,  and  it  is  astonishing  and 
almost  inorcdiblo  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  cfTecting  even 
this ; in  other  respects,  they  themselves  arc  an  evil  of  the  first 
magnitude.] 

* Mr  Marshall  gives  5,475,000  and  6,467,000  as  the  population  of 
England  and  IValcs  in  1700  and  I75O ; and  the  deaths  132,728  and 
1.54,686.  The  other  ratios  arc  drawn  from  tlie  last  work  of  Mr 
Uickman. 

t Elements  of  Medical  SUtistics,  by  F.  Bisset  Hawkins. 

t Ibid.,  p.  la 


Inhabitants 
to  one  Death. 
43 

- 42 
48 

■ 49 

55 

- 51 
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obtained  especially  between  .'>0  to  00  5’oai'S  ago,  since 
which  time  the  city  has  increased  with  great  rapidity 
in  extent  and  population.  In  tlic  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  annual  mortality  was  still  1 in  20;  at 
present,  it  is  only  1 in  40,  according  to  the  census  of 
1821 ; so  that  it  lias  exactly  diminished  one-half.  It 
is  then  correct  to  say,  that  the  mortality,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  had  undergone  an  increase, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors  which  then  prevailed. 

Tlie  towns  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birming- 
ham, have  presented  almost  the  same  decrease  of 
mortality  as  London.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  some  error  may  not  have  crept  into  such  esti- 
mates. 

France,  like  England,  has  experienced  a diminution 
of  mortality,  if  we  may  refer  to  ancient  documents.* 
According  to  M.  Villerme,  it  was  computed  in  1781, 
that  1 death  took  place  to  29  inhabitants ; in  1802, 
1 in  30  ; and  now,  1 in  40.f 

In  Sweden,  from  1755  to  1775,  1 death  took  place 
to  35  inhabitants;  in  1775  to  1795,  1 to  37  ; and  in 
1823,  1 to  48. 

Likewise,  <at  Berlin,  from  1747  to  1755,  the  annual 
mortality  was  1 to  28 ; and  from  1816  to  1822,  the 
ratio  was  less  than  1 to  34. 

]\I.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  in  a notice  on  the  mortality 
of  Europe,  has  presented  the  following  table,  which 
likewise  tends  to  prove  the  influence  of  civilisation 
on  the  number  of  deaths,  in  periods  of  which  the  in- 
tervals have  been  marked  by  social  ameliorations.  J 


Countries. 

Years. 

One 

Death  to 

Y'ears. 

One 

Death  to 

Sweden, 

1754  to  1768 

34-0 

1021  to  1825 

45-0 

Denmark, 

1751  to  1754 

320 

1819 

45-0 

Germany,  - 

1708 

32-0 

1825 

45-0 

Prussia, 

1717 

30'0 

1821  to  1824 

39’0 

AVurtemburg, 

1749  to  1754 

31-0 

1825 

45'0 

Austria, 

1822 

40-0 

1825  to  1830 

43-0 

Holland, 

1800 

26-0 

1824 

400 

England, 

1690 

33'0 

1821 

58-0 

Great  Britain, 

1785  to  1789 

430 

1800  to  1004 

47-0 

France, 

1776 

25-5 

1825  to  1827 

39'5 

Canton  de  A^aud, 

1756  to  1766 

35-0 

1824 

47-0 

Lombardy, 

1707  to  1774 

27-5 

1827  to  1028 

31-0 

States  of  the  Church, 

1767 

21-5 

1829 

280 

Scotland, 

1801 

44 '0 

1821 

50-0 

I repeat,  that  I am  far  from  giving  my  belief  to 
the  prosperous  state  which  these  figures  seem  to 
point  out.  However,  we  cannot  but  be  inclined  to 
admit  that  deaths  have  diminished  with  the  develop- 
ment of  civilisation  and  afiluence.  Some  countries 
have  afterwards  lost  their  population,  or  at  least  it 
has  remained  stationary,  when  those  advantages  were 
lost  which  they  previously  enjoyed.  Thus,  the  opu- 
lent city  of  Amsterdam,  .which,  by  its  activity,  lias 
for  some  time  been  unrivalled  in  Europe,  is  affected 
by  the  diminution  of  its  commerce.  In  1727,  the 
mortality  there  was  1 to  27,  and  it  still  preserved  the 
same  value,  according  to  the  average  results  of  the 
12  years  which  preceded  1832.  The  deaths  really 
rose  to  the  number  of  7336  ; and  on  the  1st  of  January 
1830,  of  202,175  persons,'  90,292  were  males,  and 

* jMi-  Finl.iyson  lia.s  suceeedefl  in  obtaining  the  registers  of 
tontine-holders,  both  in  Prance  under  Louis  XIV.  and  in  Eng- 
land under  'Willmm  III.,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  life  of  tlie 
French  tontine-holder  at  that  time  was  longer  than  the  Englisli 
one. — See  on  the  question  the  observations  of  IM.  ll’Ivornois, 
JBibllolhiquc  IJnivmcUe,  Oct.  10.33,  p.  140. 

t It  is  well  to  premise,  that  tlie  mortality  c.alculated  for  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  is  extremely  uncertain. — See  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Sir  F.  D’Ivcrnois  in  the  Bibliolhnjuc  Unircr- 
telle  de  Genive,  1833. 

^ It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  pointed  out  the 
sources  of  his  information : his  results  would  have  had  much 
more  value.  Several  numbers  of  this  table  must  certainly  appear 
very  doubtful. 


111,883  females.  The  following  table  will  show  tho 
number  of  deaths,  year  by  year  :♦ — 


Deatlis  in  tlie  City  of  Amsterdam-f 


Y'eai's. 

De.iths. 

Births. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totah 

1821,  - 

3,610 

3,507 

7,12.5 

7,312 

1022, 

4,041 

3,957 

7,990 

7,0110 

1823,  - 

3,279 

3,855 

0,0.34 

7,102 

1824, 

3.082 

2,991 

0,070 

7,800 

1825,  - 

3,184 

3,118 

0,302 

7.a52 

1826,f: 

4,351 

4,4.57 

8,800 

7,438 

1027,  - 

4,13,3 

4,107 

8,240 

0,890 

1828, 

3,502 

3,510 

7,078 

7,208 

1829,  - 

4,050 

3,942 

7,998 

7.403 

1830, 

3,387 

3,427 

0,814 

7.306 

laii,  - 

3,479 

3,059 

7,130 

7..312 

1032, § - 

4,057 

3,765 

7,822 

0,452 

Average,  • 

.3,(816 

3,650 

7,.T36 

7,282 

In  comparing  the  births  with  the  deaths  wltieh 
have  taken  place  during  the  years  pointed  out  in  the 
table  above,  we  see  that  they  have  been  in  average 
value  numerically  inferior  to  the  number  of  deaths ; iii 
fact,  there  have  been  annually  7282  birtbs,  and  7336 
deaths.  It  is  true  that  Amsterdam  has  been  troubled 
by  several  scourges ; nevertheless,  it  constantly  ap- 
pears that  its  population  is  not  on  the  increase,  which 
is  an  almost  infallible  index  of  the  loss  of  prosperity, 
when  the  average  life  does  not  attain  a high  value. 

If  we  consider  the  ages  on  which  the  mortality  falls, 
we  shall  have  a new  proof  of  the  influence  which  our 
institutions  and  habits  have  in  modifying  it.  In  speak- 
ing of  still-births,  we  have  shoivn  how  much  their 
number  may  be  increased  in  the  interior  of  cities, 
and  especially  in  the  midst  of  excesses  of  every  kind, 
which  give  rise  to  demoralisation;  we  have,  more- 
over, seen  that  the  children  who  are  born  under  these 
unfortunate  circumstances,  have  fewer  chances  of  liv- 
ing, especially  if  the  parents  are  in  misery.  Different 
dangers  gather  round  their  early  years,  and  wait 
upon  the  whole  course  of  their  career:  thus,  without 
speaking  of  those  to  which,  by  our  nature,  we  are 
exposed,  some  belong  to  our  manners,  others  to  our 
religious  institutions,  and  lastly,  others  to  our  politi- 
cal institutions.  As  to  those  wliich  belong  to  our 
manners,  I have  ah-eady  attempted  to  point  them  out ; 
I have  also  shown  the  influence  which  certain  reU- 
gious  institutions  may  hai'e— baptism,  for  example — 
on  tender  infancy ; the  Lent  and  fasts  on  our  repro- 
ductive powei’s,  and  probably  on  our  vitality ; and 
rehgious  ceremonies  and  the  preparatives  for  death 
on  the  minds  of  the  sick.  Moreover,  we  may  join 
to  these  active  causes,  which  modify  the  amount  of 
population,  the  state  of  celibacy  which  is  imposed  on 
a class  of  persons,  whose  number,  during  the  sway  of 
Catholicism,  was  much  greater  than  it  is  in  our  own 
day. 

Amongst  political  institutions,  the  levying  of  sol- 
diers, and  wars,  are  likewise,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  point,  ever  recurring  causes  of 
mortality,  and  causes  so  much  the  more  afflicting, 
because  they  fall  on  the  healthiest  and  most  valuable 
part  of  the  population — on  the  man  who  has  just  at- 
tained his  full  physical  development,  and  is  prepareil 
to  repay  to  society  the  debt  which  the  infinite  cares  of 


* .Tnnrbockjo,  Ly  Lokatto,  different  years, 
t The  five  years  from  lOlC  to  18i!0  have  given — 


1810, 

6,2X1 

6,615 

1017, 

8,4 16  (n) 

7.040 

1818, 

6,300 

6,888 

1819, 

6..557 

7,1.54 

1020, 

7,066 

6,850 

Average,  ...  - 0,914 

6,9(0 

(a)  This  was  a year  of  scarcity. 

t Period  of  the  epidemic  of  Groningen. 
§ Year  of  the  cholera. 
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liis  infancy  have  contradod.  In  some  countries  even, 
by  too  extensive  an  enlistment  into  the  army  of  men 
before  they  had  time  to  become  fully  developed,  they 
are  exposed  to  new  chances  of  death;  or,  by  the 
fatigiies  of  war,  the  vigour  of  the  new  gener.ation  is 
prematurely  undermined. 

Governments  dispose,  in  some  sort,  of  the  lives  of 
the  men  whom  they  have  constantly  under  their  in- 
tluenec,  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  the  day  of  their 
death.  I shall  not  hero  speak  of  the  kind  of  govern- 
ments : we  know  too  well  that  those  which  are  favour- 
able to  despotism  arrest  the  development  of  the  spe- 
cies ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  a prudent 
degree  of  libertj%  by  seconding  every  individual  in- 
dustry and  exertion,  gives  to  man  the  moans  of  pro- 
viding for  his  preservation.  I shall  not  speak  of  the 
immense  distance  which  exists  between  the  degree  of 
mortalitj'  of  the  slave  and  his  master,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  excesses  to  which  the  latter  class  give 
themselves  up;*  but  I cannot  omit  taking  a rapid 
view  of  the  mortality  in  institutions  created  by  man 
for  the  protection  of  society,  and  giving  a glance  at 
the  influences  of  vaccination,  hospitals,  asylums,  pri- 
sons, &c.  My  design  is  not  so  much  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject deeply,  as  to  show  to  what  extent  the  numbers 
may  vary,  according  to  the  locality. 

In  most  civilised  countries,  there  are  enactments 
on  vaccination,  of  greater  or  less  severity,  which  are 
enforced  with  proportionate  rigour.  According  to 
Casper,  and  several  other  savants  who  have  written 
on  the  ravages  caused  by  small-pox,  it  would  appear 
that  formerly  generations  were  decimated  by  this 
scourge,  that  is  to  say,  one-tenth  of  the  human  race 
died  from  it.  DuviUardf  has  found — 1st,  that  in  the 
natural  state,  of  100  individuals  of  30  years  of  age, 
scarcely  four  individuals  have  escaped  an  attack  of 
smaU-pox ; 2d,  that  two-thirds  of  all  infants  are  at- 
, tacked  by  it  sooner  or  later ; 3d,  that  small-pox,  in 
the  early  years  after  birth,  destroys,  on  the  greatest 
average,  one  out  of  every  three  Avho  are  affected  with 
it;  4th,  and  one  dies  out  of  every  seven  or  eight 
affected,  at  whatever  age  it  may  be.  Such  was  the 
state  of  tilings  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination ; it 
has  since  been  much  ameliorated.  However,  in  1817, 
745  persons  died  in  Paris  of  small-pox ; in  1818,  993  ; 
and  in  1822,  the  number  was  as  many  as  1084.  Also, 
at  St  Petersburg,  in  1821,  408  deaths  took  place  from 
it;  and  at  Vienna,  238  in  1822;  whilst  in  London, 
during  that  year,  there  were  712.  Prussia  has  been 
much  better  dealt  with  than  other  countries  ; during 
the  two  years  1820  and  1821,  taken  together,  only 
1 in  7204  persons  died  from  it,  whilst  Prance  lost 
1 in  4218  the  last  two  years.  The  following  are  the 
data  of  Berlin,  for  almost  half  a century : — 

From  1782  to  17D1  inclusive,  - - 4,453  deaths. 

••  1792  to  1801  4,999 

1802  to  1811  2,955  •• 

••  1812  to  1822  655  .. 

The  number  of  deaths  for  the  last  period,  which  is 


* The  mort.ality  of  Europeans  at  Batavia  appears  to  bo  as  great 
as  that  of  the  slave  population ; but  it  would  seem  that  the  chances 
of  mortality  are  increased  for  the  adult  man  who  is  transported 
to  a climate  very  different  to  that  in  which  he  was  developed. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  table,  given  by  M.  Moreau  do 
Jonnes,  unfortunately  without  mentioning  his  soiuces - 


Batavia,  1805, 

Bombay,  1815, 

Guadaloupc,  1811  to  1824, 

Martlnico,  1815,  - 

Grenada,  ... 
St  Lucia, 


Europeans,  1 death  to  ll'O 

persons. 

Slaves, 

13-0 

Chinese, 

29'0 

Javanese, 

Europeans, 

400 

18-5 

Mussulmans, 

17-5 

Parsces, 

24-0 

"Whites, 

23'5 

Free  Hlacks, 

ar,-Q 

Whitc.s, 

24-0 

Free  Blacks, 

,33-0 

Slaves, 

22-0 

Slaves, 

200 

t Analyse  et  Tableaux  do  ITnflucncc  de  la  Pctito-Viirole. 


extremely  small  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
years,  would  be  still  less  if  the  deaths  for  1814  and 
1815  were  subtracted,  during  which  time  vaccination 
was  neglected.  Indeed,  these  two  years  had  411  deaths 
from  it,  so  that  during  the  remaining  there  was  only 
114.  Moreover,  wo  should  fall  into  a serious  error, 
as  M.  Villerme*  has  said,  if  we  counted  as  gain  to  the 
population  all  those  individuals  who  had  been  vacci- 
nated, and  not  carried  off  by  the  small-pox.  “ An 
epidemic,  or  any  other  malady  against  which  we  en- 
deavour to  secure  ourselves,”  says  M.  Villerme,  “ in- 
deed suppresses  one  cause  of  death,  but  from  that 
circumstance  the  probability  of  dying  from  other  dis- 
eases becomes  greater.  In  other  words,  by  closing 
one  of  the  gates  of  death,  we  open  the  others  wider, 
so  that  more  persons  pass  through  these  latter,  which 
is  not  saying  that  mortality  should  be  equally  rapid. 
Consequently,  vaccination,  and  every  preservative 
against  epidemic  disease,  or  any  disease  whatever, 
does  not  increase  the  population  of  old  Europe  c//rec</y; 
but,  what  is  still  better,  it  alleviates  the  lot  of  those 
whom  it  snatches  from  the  chances  of  small-pox,  it 
diminishes  the  number  of  the  blind,  it  preserves  the 
native  beauty  of  the  person,  and  increases  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life.” 

We  may,  then,  regard  the  valuable  discovery  of 
Jenner  as  a real  conquest  of  knowledge.  We  espe- 
cially recognise  the  progress  of  civilisation,  in  aU  that 
which  was  hideous  and  miserable  being  removed  from 
society:  perhaps  a feebly  enlightened  phUantliropy 
has  been  too  zealous,  and  in  seeking  to  avoid  certain 
evUs,  given  rise  to  others.  Nothing  can  more  excite 
our  compassion,  than  the  feeble  infant  which  a mother 
in  her  distress  abandons  to  public  charity ; notwith- 
standing, an  excess  of  pity  may  become  an  encourage- 
ment to  vice,  and  a real  burden  always  increasing  on 
society.f 

It  appears  that  it  is  this  dread  which  has  prevented 
the  formation  of  a foundling  hospital  in  Edinburgh.  J 
Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  how  dreadful  the  moE; 
tality  is  in  the  greater  number  of  these  establishments, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  art,  which  has  com- 
bated them'  with  some  success.  Mr  Hawkins,  in  his 
Elements  of  Medical  Statistics,^  says  that  the  morta- 
lity in  the  foundling  hospital  in  Dublin  was  so  great, 
that  it  bec.ame  the  object  of  parliamentary  inquiry : 
ot  10,272  sick  children  sent  to  the  infirmary  attached 
to  the  hospital,  during  21  years  ending  in  1796,  only 


* Des  Epidemics,  J.in.  1833. 

t [No  one  now  disputes  that  the  poor  ought  to  he  the  objects 
of  national  and  legislative  coi'e ; hut  great  differences  exist  as  to 
the  amoimt  of  provision  which  ought  to  be  made  for  them.  One 
party  contend,  that  not  only  the  infirm  and  aged  poor,  but  the 
abio-bodied  also,  when  out  of  work,  are  entitled  to  an  ample  sup- 
port. Anotlier,  in  which  Dr  Clmlmers  takes  the  lead,  would 
only  extend  a limited  public  provision,  in  very  necessitous  cases, 
and  that  only  after  aid  from  relations  and  neighbours  of  the  par- 
ties had  been  found  to  fail.  The  principle  of  tlie  modem  English 
poor-law  appears  n fair  medium  between  tho  two  extremes : it 
affords  out-of-door  relief  to  the  infirm,  tho  .aged,  and  the  help, 
lessly  young,  and  to  the  able-bodied  in  necessity  bolds  out  accom- 
modation  in  work-houses,  where  the  provision  is  a little  inferior 
to  that  usually  enjoyed  by  tho  indeixindent  labourer,  so  that  it 
may  act  as  a test  of  re.al  necessity,  and  not  be  an  attraction  to 
slotli.  It  lias  long  been  a favourite  doctrine  with  the  second  of 
the  extremo  parties,  that  provision  of  every  kind  vitiates  a popu- 
lation, by  taking  away  motives  for  self-dependence ; but  it  h.as 
been  shown  more  satisfactorily,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  when  a 
population  is  allowed  to  sink  below  a certain  point  of  comfort,  it 
tends  to  become  excessive,  in  consequence  of  the  recklessness 
which  attends  a state  of  great  misery.  Unquestionably,  the  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  humanity,  of  every  civilised  nation,  is  concerned 
in  making  provisions  to  prevent  any  portion  of  tho  population 
sinking  into  very  abject  circumstances. — Publishers’  Note.] 

f In  Edinburgh,  an  attempt  has  occasionally  been  made  to  form 
a foundling  hospital,  but  has  failed,  from  tho  opinion  of  its  in- 
jury to  morality — Hawkins,  Elements  (/Med.  Stat.,  p.  132. 

§ Pago  1.30. 
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45  were  preserved  ! — 10,201  of  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren were  aflected  with  syphilitic  symptoms,  whilst 
of  late  there  has  only  been  1 in  30.  We  have  also 
shown  how  much  art  and  good  management  have 
diminished  the  mortality  of  lying-in  institutions.  My 
object  in  speaking  of  these  establishments  was  not, 
of  course,  to  present  a complete  table ; but  to  sho^v 
how  political  institutions  and  philanthropic  establish- 
ments may  cause  the  degree  of  mortality  to  vary, 
whatever  other  causes  of  variation  there  may  be.  It 
is  with  the  same  object  that  1 think  I ought  to  take 
a view  of  the  mortality  of  hospitals  in  difl'erent  coun- 
tries. This  difficult  subject  may  give  rise  to  serious 
errors,  because  all  hospitals  do  not  receive  patients 
affected  with  disease  of  equal  severity  or  advance- 
ment. It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  use  much  reserve, 
and  especially,  only  to  compare  those  hospitals  with 
each  other  which  admit  the  same  kind  of  patients. 
In  tliis  I shall  foUow  Mr  F.  B.  Hawkins  as  my  guide, 
and  borrow  the  numbers  which  he  gives  in  his  Ele- 
ments. 

In  1685,  in  the  Hospitals  of  St  Bartholomew  and 

St  Thomas,  the  Jlortality  was  • - 1 in  7 

_ 1689 — St  Thomas, 1 in  10 

-1741  ~ 1 in  10 

From  1773  to  1783, 1 in  14 

~ 1783  to  1793,  1 in  15 

- 1803  to  1813, 1 in  16 

According  to  the  first  report  of  St  George  s Hospi- 
tal, for  1734,  the  mortality  was  1 in  8 ; from  1825 
to  1827,  it  was  1 in  9. 

The  mortality  in  the  Boyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  decennial  period  which  terminated  1818,  was 
1 in  16,  or  the  same  as  St  Thomas’s.* 

M.  Casper,  in  his  researehes  on  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  Paris,  f has  presented  a table,  including  the 
proportion  of  deaths  and  duration  of  stay  in  the  hos- 
pitMs  and  asylums  of  Paris.  Since  these  data  deserve 
confidence,  from  the  sources  from  which  they  havfe 
been  drawn,  and  from  the  care  which  the  author  has 


taken  to  test  them,  I have  thought  proper  to  extract 

the  following  numbers : — 

-\verago 

Hospitals  of  Paris— 1822.  Mortality. 

duration 

of  Stay. 

Hotel-Dieu,  - - - - 1 in 

6-8 

25-2  days. 

Piti^,  — 

8-2 

28-0  - 

Charity,  -----  — 

5-5 

30'6  - 

St  Antoine,  ------ 

67 

31-6  - 

, Necker,  . - - - - 

5-6 

33-6  ~ 

Cochin,  ------ 

8.3 

25-8  - 

Beaujon,  -----  — 

6-2 

30-8  - 

St  Louis,  ------ 

14-4 

60-3  - 

Veneriens,  - - - - — 

.33-2 

66*4 

Enfans  Malades,  - - - - — 

4-4 

51*3  - 

Maison  d’Acoouchemens,  - - — 

28'0 

21*1  - 

Foundling  Hospital— indoor  patients,  — 

4-3 

12*2  - 

— — outdoor  patients,  — 

6-2 

Maison  Royale  de  Santd,  - - — 

5-8 

24*7  - 

Maison  de  Santd  (Veneriens),  - - 

1130 

410  - 

Asylums  of  Paris — 1822. 

Salpdtritre,  ------ 

8-4 

302*0  - 

Institute  de  St  Perino,  - - — 

9-1 

Bicfitre,  ------ 

7-6 

Incurables — men,  - . - „ 

67 

— women,  - - - — 

111 

61*0  - 

Ilospicc  des  Mdnages,  - - — 

11-0 

31*5  - 

— des  Orphelins,  - - - — 

75-3 

— do  la  Rochefoucauld,  - — 

8-4 

It  appears  that  the  mortality  of  hospitals,  in  the 
remainder  of  France,  is  not  so  great  as  at  Paris.  Thus, 


* [Tlie  mortality  of  tlio  Boyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgli  has 
binco  that  period,  namely  in  ltt'W-39,  risen  to  1 in  6,  chiofly,  ns 
is  supposed,  from  the  frightful  mortidity  eaused  by  typhus  fever.] 
1 Bcitnigo— Das  Annen-und  Armen  Kranken-wezen  in  Fails. 


at  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Lyons,  it  is  only  1 in  1 1 ; at  Mont- 
pellier 1 in  10,  for  the  average  of  all  the  hospitals. 
The  following  is  a summary  of  the  mortality  in  the 
principal  hospitals  of  Eurojie,*  tvliich  maybe  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  data : — 


Mortality. 

Berlin— La  Charitd,  from  1796  to  1817,  - 1 in  6 nearly. 

Vienna — Large  Hospital,  - - - ..  6 .. 

Festh  in  Hungary— Civil  Hospital,  1826,  - . . 6 . . 

Dresden— City  Hospital,  1816,  - - ..  7 .. 

Munich— New  Hospital,  1819,  - - 

Petersburg— Imperial  Hospital,  1817,1  - ..4-5 

Geneva — Hospital,  1823,  - . . ..  11  .. 

Brussels — St  Peter's,  1823,  - . - . . 9 . . 

Amsterdam— St  Peter's,  1798  to  1817,  - ...  8 .. 

Turin  and  Genoa,  1821,  - - - ..  7 .. 

Milan — Large  Hospital,  1812  to  1814,  - ..  6 .. 

Pavia — San-Mathco  della  Pieta,  1823, t - . . 10  7 

Bologna — Clinic  of  Tommasini,  1816  to  181.9,  ..  77 

Leghorn,  1818  to  1825,  - - - . . 7-3 

Palermo — Large  Hospital,  1823,  - - . . 8-2 


It  would  appear,  from  these  documents,  that  the 
mortality  in  the  principal  hospitals  on  the  continent 
is  generally  greater  than  in  those  of  England.  We 
may  be  astonighed,  moreover,  in  comparing  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Europe,  that  we  do  not  find  great 
differences,  especially  when  we  consider  the  infiuence 
which  the  local  position  and  resources  may  have, 
without  speaking  of  the  different  plans  of  medical 
treatment  which  may  be  pursued.  ]\Ir  Hawkins  has 
made  a very  curious  remark  on  the  latter  subject. 
“We  rare!;/  ought  to  attribute  mortality  to  bad  treat- 
ment, which  probably  seldom  destroys  the  patient. 
A friend  took  particular  notes  on  the  comparative 
mortality  under  three  physicians,  in  one  hospital 
The  practice  of  the  one  was  eclectic,  the  second  expec- 
tant, and  the  third  tonic.  The  mortality  was  the  same, 
but  the  duration  of  indisposition,  the  character  of  the 
convalescence,  and  the  chances  of  relapse,  were  very 
different.”  § 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  hospitals  for  men- 
tal infirmity,  on  the  mortality  of  which  we  still  have 
little  accurate  information.  I shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  them  when  considering  the  development  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject.  Neither  shall  I stay  to 
consider  the  mortality  of  mendicity  houses,  these 
establishments  being  very  few  in  Europe,  and  based 
on  plans  so  different  as  not  to  admit  of  comparison. 
But  I ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  the  great  mor- 
tality observed  in  those  of  the  old  kingdom  of  the 
Low  Countries.  In  the  seven  depots  which  were 
formed  at  different  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  be- 
tween the  years  1811  and  1822,  there  annually  died 
of  the  average  population  1 in  8'9 ; that  is  to  sav-, 
as  many  as  in  hospitals,  whilst  the  mortality  of  the 
whole  kingdom  was  1 in  43'8.  “ The  mortality  in  the 
mendicity  houses  is  indeed  more  dreadful,  since  the 
population  of  these  establishments  does  not  include 
persons  of  tender  j^cars.  We  must  not  forget  that  a 
great  number  of  old  and  infirm  persons  of  both  sexes 
occupy  these  abodes,  and  that  the  state  of  extreme 
emaciation  in  which  they  are  foimd  in  general,  when 
they  arrive,  brings  with  it  the  developed  seed  of  a 
speedy  dissolution,  and  should  undoubtedly  be  classed 
with  the  causes  to  which  we  must  attribute  this  fiital 
result.  This  latter  circumstance  was  made  esiK-cially 
remarkable  in  the  disastrous  year  1816.  A multitude 

* Elements  of  Mc<L  Slat. 

t With  i-c.spect  to  the  hospitals  of  Bussi.a  in  18H,  the  mortality 
in  establishments  containing  more  than  30  patients  was  I in  !>, 
ami  1 in  10  in  those  which  had  fewer  than  .30  iwticnts. 

t Women  arc  rcccive<l  there  during  labour. 

§ [In  fevers  of  idl  descriptions,  and  epidemics,  ns  the  plagiie, 
cholera,  Ac.,  there  seems  much  rc.ason  to  fC;ir  that  medic.il  at- 
tendance is  generally  of  little  avail.  On  this  stdtject,  the  trans- 
lator will  be  found  to  treat  in  the  apiHjndi.x.] 
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of  unfortunate  persons  then  only  entered  these  houses 
to  die  in  a few  days  after  their  arrival,  and  the  fjrcater 
number  of  the  remainder  expired,  in  the  following 
years,  from  weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  sudden  transition  from  the  most 
dreadful  privation  to  a diet  which  comparatively 
may  appear  superabundant,  here  exercised  a more 
deplorable  influence  than  with  a little  more  precau- 
tion it  could  have  done.  A third  observation,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  is,  that  in 
order  to  lind  the  laws  of  mortality  in  an  establish- 
ment whose  popidation  is  moveable,  it  is  not  suflicient 
to  compare  the  number  of  deaths  with  the  daily 
entries,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  attend  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  to  whom  this  number  of  entries 
have  a reference.  The  greater  this  latter  number, 
especially  in  asylums  of  human  misery  and  infirmity, 
the  more  chances  are  there  for  the  mortality  to  appear 
great.”  * 

The  mortality  which  has  just  been  pointed  out  is 
no  doubt  very  considerable ; but  I do  not  think  that 
it  has  ever  fallen  in  any  of  the  mendicity  houses  of 
Belgium  lower  than  it  was  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  in  the  mendicity  houses  of 
Trance.  Indeed,  according  to  M.  Vfllerme.f  the  mor- 
tality at  Laon,  during  a period  of  thirteen  years  end- 
ing in  1826,  was  1 person  in  4‘32  ; at  Nancy  in  1789, 
1 in  5,  and  in  1801  it  was  1 in  3'22  ; at  Audi,  during 
a period  of  five  years,  at  least  1 in  3 ; at  Metz  1 in 
8-13  in  1789,  and  1 in  2’22  in  1801.  This  dreadful 
mortality  cannot  be  compared  to  any  thing  except 
what  took  place,  also  about  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  in  one  of  the  principal  prisons  of  Belgium : 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that,  in  the  prison  of  Vilvorde, 
there  died 

In  1802,  1 prisoner  in  1'27  of  the  average  population. 


- 1803, 

107 

~ 1804, 

1-91 

„ 1805, 

7-77 

„ 1806, 

20-31 

„ 1807, 

30-36 

** 

In  1801,  the  evil  had  not  begun  to  exist ; it  was  in 
1802  when  it  attained  its  greatest  intensity.  In  1805, 
M.  Chaban,  prefect  of  the  ancient  department  of  Dyle, 
and  M.  Eouppe,  inspector-general  of  the  prison,  began 
some  improvements,  which  could  not  be  completed 
until  1807. J M.  ViUerme,  who  has  also  taken  care  to 
register  this  remarkable  mortality,  in  his  work  on  the 
Mortality  of  Prisons,  adds  the  following  reflections : — 
“ After  these  last  facts,  what  need  be  said  to  show  the 
power  of  the  government  ? I do  not  think  that  im- 
prisonment should  always  be  barbarously  severe,  but 
I think  the  bad'  discipline  almost  always  renders  it 
so.  Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  priso- 
ners, having  never  made  researches  of  the  present 
kind,  what  they  have  said  of  them  has  often  appeared 
as  clamorous  sympathy  merely.  But  when  we  take 
the  numbers  of  the  men,  and  determine  the  annual 
proportion  of  their  deaths,  every  thing  is  reduced  to 
a simple  calculation,  the  elements  of  which  may  be 
verified.  If  it  be  correct,  all  the  evil  or  aU  the  good 
which  the  figure  expresses  is  real.” 

To  understand  to  what  extent  the  evil  reached  in 
the  prison  of  Vilvorde,  and  how  defective  the  disci- 
pline of  it  was,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  mortality 
since  this  period.  At  the  same  time,  I shall  give  the 
mortality  of  two  other  large  prisons  in  Belgium. § 

* The.se  Judicious  observations  are  extraeted  from  tlio  notes 
witli  whicli  M.  le  Baron  Beverberg  has  cnriclicd  my  Rechi'ixliet 
tur  let  Populalloiit,  let  Naitsanccs,  ifC. 
t Mortalitd  dans  les  Prisons,  An.  d'Hygitne,  tome  i.  p.  9. 
t Tableau  Statistiqiie  de  la  Maison  do  Uetention  do  Vilvorde, 
par  Rouppe. 

5 Bapport  sur  I'Etat  Actucl  dcs  Prisons  on  Belgique,  &c.,  par 
Ed.  Buepitiaux. 


Deaths  on  the  Average  I’opulation. 

Ycai-s. 

At  Vilvorde 
House  of 
Confinement. 

St  Bernard 
House  of 
Correction. 

Ghent 
House  of 
Confinement. 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 
I82<), 

laio, 

1831, 

. 

29-00 
29  00 
29-62 
48-14 
29-74 
36,66 
39,78 

18-71 

22-08 

17-81 

17-99 

15-06 

11-93 

30-51 

31-60 

45-80 

77-53 

51-35 

101-67 

101-08 

57-90 

We  may  now  be  enabled  to  judge  if  the  mortality 
of  men  left  to  themselves,  and  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  greatest  excesses,  may  not  be  aggravated  rather 
than  otherwise,  by  a negligent  and  unenlightened 
administration  : men  during  the  most  dreadful  pesti- 
lences, and  soldiers  during  the  most  destructive  wars, 
have  not  been  exposed  to  such  a mortality  as  the  pri- 
soners of  Vilvorde,  during  the  early  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century. 

The  evil  was  fivr  from  being  so  great  during  the 
same  period  in  the  prison-house  of  Ghent;  indeed,  there 
was  only  1 death  to  20'4  prisoners  in  1801  ; in  1789 
there  was  only  1 death  to  25’8  prisoners.  According 
to  M.  Villerme,  the  annual  mortality  in  the  prisons  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine  has  been,  during  the 
years  1815,  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  as  follows: — 


At  la  Grande  Force, 

1 in  40-88  prisoners 

. . the  Madelonnettes, 

. . 38-03 

. . the  Coneiergerie, 

. . 32-06 

. . la  Petite  Force, 

. . 26-63 

. . Sainte-P^lagie,  . . - 

. . 24-48 

. . the  BicOtre,  - . - 

. . 18-75 

. . the  Sainte-Lazare, 

..  17-92 

. . the  Mendicity  House  at  St  Denis, 

. . 3 -97 

We  see  that  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  the 
mortality  of  the  depot  of  mendicity  is  also  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  prisons,  and  appears  fre- 
quently to  result  from  the  injured  constitutions  of  the 
poor,  and  their  privations  and  miseries  before  enter- 
ing prison  [the  depots?],  and  from  the  impossibility 
they  found  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.* 

The  prisons  in  the  departments  of  France  are  gene- 
rally far  from  presenting  as  favourable  results  as  those 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine ; indeed,  the  mortality 
in  the  central  houses  (maisons  centrales)  and  of  those  of 
justice  and  correction,  were — 


At  Montpellier,  1822, 

. . Riom,  1821  to  1827, 

. . Baulieu  near  Caen,  1814  to  182j, 

. . Melun,  1817  to  1825,  - 
. . GaiUon,  1817  to  1825, 

. . Metz,  1801,  - 

. . Toulouse,  1822  to  1824, 

. . Lyons,  1820  to  1820, 

. . Saint-Flour,  1813  to  1820,  - 
. . Rouen,  1815  to  1820 — Maison  do  Justice 
. . . . 1820  to  1825— BioOtre, 


1 in  9-33  prisoners. 
. . 9-87 
. . 11-59 
..  14-81 
. . 11-80'  . . 

. . 18-43 
. . 35-07  t - . 

. . 43-00  X ■ ■ 

. . 47-00 

, . . 51-18  5 • . 

. . 59-07 1 . . 


It  is  calculated  that,  for  the  average  period  of  con- 
finement in  1827,  there  was  1 death  to  22  sentenced, 
in  the  central  houses  of  imprisonment  of  France  -,  and 
the  average  ratio  was  1 in  16  for  the  men,  and  1 in 
26  for  the  women.  lil.  Villerme,  from  whom  I bor- 


* ISrortuHtd  dans  lc8  Prisons,  p.  5. 

t In  1814,  a year  of  misery,  with  a crowded  prison,  1 prisoner 
died  out  of  7'85. 

X One  in  19,  from  1800  to  1805  inclusive ; 1 in  31,  from  1806  to 
1812 ; 1 in  34,  from  1813  to  1819. 

§ Tbo  infinnaries  have  been  better  organised,  and  the  nursing 
better  conducted.  The  mortality  in  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  was  1 
in  A'OG  ! 

n The  mortality  was  1 in  8-46  from  1811  to  1814  ; 1 in  20-70  from 
1816  to  1820;  after  this  period,  those  condcnme<l  to  one  year  of 
eonOnoment  and  more  were  withdrawn. 
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TOW  the  preceding  data,  estimates  the  mortality  of  the 
galley-slaves’  prison  as  follows  : — 

At  Rochefort,  from  1016  to  1820,  - - 1 in  11-51 

. . Toulon,  . . . . - - . . 20-55 

. . Brest,  . . . . - - - . . 27-00 

. . L'Orient,  . . . . - - . . 39-17 


We  have  often  taken  the  prisons  of  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States  as  patterns ; it  may  he  interesthig, 
therefore,  to  know  the  mortality  there.’*' 


Penitentiary  of  Berno,  - - - l in  25-00 

Lausanne,  from  1808  to  1825, 

old  method,  - ..  21-49 

. . . . from  1820  to  1829, 

new  method,  - . . 12-25 

■ • • • from  1830  to  1831,  - . . 36-00 

. . Genova,  1820  to  1831,  - . . 49-00 

Prison  of  Philadelphia  (Pennsylvania),  - - 16-00 

..  of  Newgate  (New  York),  - - ..  18-80 

Penitentiary  of  Sing-sing  (New  York),  12  years,  . . 30-58 

. . AVethersfield  (Connecticut),  - . . 44-40 

. . Baltimore  (Maryland),  - . . 40-57 

..  Auburn  (New  York),  - - ..  55-95 

. . Charlestown  (Massachusetts),  . . 58-40 


It  is  to  he  regretted  that  census  of  the  mortality 
of  prisons  in  England  are  Avanting ; it  only  appears 
that  it  is  very  small.  This  subject  is  perhaps  more 
entitled  to  the  attention  of  statisticians  than  any 
other,  for  there  are  few  which  present  values  so  liable 
to  change,  and  consequently  the  discipline  should  be 
more  enlightened.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  negligence  or  zeal  of  the  governors  of  pri- 
sons, the  mortality  of  the  establishment  need  not 
exceed  what  it  is  in  ordinary  society,  or  may  become 
more  dreadful  than  the  most  destructive  scourges. 
The  loss  of  liberty,  and  the  humiUation  connected 
with  the  condemned  state,  are  punishments  so  great, 
that  Ave  need  not  aggravate  them  by  a mortality  un- 
equalled by  all  the  other  scourges  to  Avhich  the  species 
is  exposed.  The  mortality  of  prisons  has  diminished 
in  almost  aU  estabhshments  Avithout  exception  ; it  is 
a fresh  benefit  resulting  from  the  difiusion  of  knoAV- 
ledge,  and  I dare  say  from  the  care  Avith  which  statis- 
ticians have  brought  forward  results  on  Avhich  Ave  did 
not  possess  any  precise  data,  and  Avliich  consequently 
produced  less  impression,  because  Ave  readily  deceived 
ourselves  as  to  the  natm-e  of  the  evil.f  I cannot 
better  conclude  this  chapter  than  by  quoting  the 
principal  conclusions  to  which  M.  Villerme  has  been 
led — one  of  the  men  aa-Iio  has  thrown  most  light  on 
this  important  subject : J — 

1st,  The  mortahty  of  prisoners  is  generally  much 
greater  than  that  of  free  people. 

2d,  It  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  bad  management 
of  prisons,  the  state  of  misery  and  nakedness  of  those 
detained  therem,  and  the  privations  and  sufierings 
Avhich  they  passed  through  before  imprisonment. 

3d,  If  the  management  or  discipline  is  almost 
powerless  in  correcting  these  latter  causes,  it  may 
always,  by  care  and  understanding,  prevent  or  very 
much  extenuate  the  former. 

4th,  If,  taking  aAvay  the  difference  owing  to  locality 
and  good  or  bad  treatment,  Ave  arrange  the  prisoners 
in  the  order  of  their  mortality,  they  stand  as  fol- 

lOAVS  : — 

Accused. 

Condemned. 

Detained  in  mendiciltj  houses. 


* Rapport  sur  I’Etat  Aotuel  des  Prisons  en  Belgique, 
t Mortalitd  des  Prisons,  &e. 

t One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  Avhich  lias  been  AATitten  on 
the  amelioration  of  prisons,  and  tho  moral  reformation  of  the 
inmates,  is  that  of  Dr  Julius  of  Berlin — Vorle-sungen  Ubcr  die 
Ge/angniss  Kundc,  8vo.  Berlin,  1828.  This  Avork  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French.  The  author,  Avho  has  investigated  the  state 
of  prisons  Avith  tho  most  remarkablo  zeal,  has  been  called  to 
Berlin  by  the  Prussian  government,  to  give  publio  lectures  on 
the  objects  of  his  researches.  Ho  has  published  a collection  called 
Jahrbilcherder  Slraf-und  Bcsserungs-Anslallen,  Erzichungshattscr, 
/jc.,  more  especially  containing  information  on  crimes  and  pri- 
sons. See  also  the  works  of  Mr  Lucas. 


.Oth,  To  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  salubrity  or 
insalubrity,  of  the  good  or  bad  management  of  each 
prison,  and  the  diflerent  chances  of  life  of  each  class 
of  prisoners,  the  best  means  Avill  be  to  determine  the 
annual  proportion  of  deaths,  not  by  comparing  tlie 
liittcr  to  the  total  number  of  the  inmates,  but  to  their 
average  annual  poinilation. 

Gtli,  Ignorance  of  the  lot  of  prisoners,  of  their  Avants, 
especially  of  the  Avants  and  the  fate  of  the  poorest  of 
them,  is  the  first  cause  to  Avhich  may  be  attributed 
the  excessive  mortality  shoAvn  by  the  numbers  Ave 
have  quoted. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

nELATIONS  OF  POPULATION  TO  SOCIAL  PEO.SPEUITV. 

1.  Of  Population  and  its  Increase. 

Until,  uoav  I have  been  considering  the  principal  facts 
which  relate  to  the  birth,  life,  reproduction,  and  mor- 
tality of  man,  but  Avithout  examining  his  condition 
in  the  social  mass.  This  research,  hoAvever,  is  the 
philosophical  end  toAvards  Avhich  all  our  efforts  should 
lead : Ave  cannot  dissemble  as  to  the  great  difficulties 
Avhich  it  at  present  presents,  notAvithstanding  it  has 
exercised  the  sagacity  of  several  Avriters  of  the  highest 
merit;  and  it  is  Avitli  the  greatest  deference  that  I 
present  some  neAv  observations,  Avhich  I tliink  capable 
of  receiving  useful  application. 

Populations  arise  imperceptibly;  it  is  only  when 
they  have  reached  a certain  degree  of  dcA-^elopment 
that  Ave  begin  to  think  of  their  existence.  This  in- 
crease is  more  or  less  rapid,  and  it  proceeds  either 
from  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  or  from  immi- 
grations, or  both.  In  general,  it  is  a mark  of  Avell- 
being,  and  of  the  means  of  existence  being  superior 
to  the  Avants  of  the  actual  j)opulation.  If  Ave  approach 
or  exceed  this  limit,  the  state  of  increase  soon  stops, 
or  a contrary  condition  may  take  place.  It  is  then 
mteresting  to  examine  how  different  countries  are 
populated,  Avhat  are  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  people,  and  to  assign  the  limit 
Avhich  they  may  reach  Avithout  danger.  After  that, 
the  consideration  is,  to  knoAV  the  composition  of  the 
population,  and  if  the  constituent  elements  are  advan- 
tageously distributed,  and  contribute,  in  a more  or 
less  efficient  manner,  to  the  AveU-being  of  the  Avhole. 
But  it  Avould  be  proper  first  to  take  the  questions  of 
highest  moment,„and  to  establish,  in  a summary  and 
clear  manner,  the  ideas  on  population  promulgated 
by  the  most  distinguished  economists. 

It  appears  incontcstible,  that  population  Avould  in- 
crease in  a geometrical  ratio,  if  no  obstacle  Avere  pre- 
sented to  its  deA'elopment. 

The  means  of  subsistence  are  not  developed  so 
rapidly ; and,  according  to  Malthus,  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances  for  industry,  they  can  never 
increase  quicker  than  m an  arithmetical  ratio.’*' 


* Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Fopidation,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  (Transla- 
tion of  M JI.  FrdA-ost,  Geneva,  1830).  Tliis  law  of  the  increase  of 
subsistence  may  appear  doubtful,  and  tho  ideas  of  economists  are 
very  diflerent  on  this  subject.  Mr  Senior  thinks  that  there  is  a 
teiideucy  in  the  means  of  subsistonco  to  incre.-ise  flister  than  tho 
population.  — See  Two  Lectures  on  Population,  p.  49.  On  this 
subject  AVO  may  also  consult  tho  correspondence  betAA-ecn  this 
gentleman  and  Mr  Malthus.  Sir  M'Culloch,  in  the  notes  on 
Dr  Smith's  ircallh  of  Nations,  vol.  1a-.  p.  133,  thinks,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  progression  established  by  Sir  Blalthus  is  too 
high  for  tho  counfi-ies  Avhero  tho  best  lands  are  already  under 
cultiA-ation.  Since  these  things  cannot  be  deeide<l  until  alt  ports 
of  tho  globe  are  under  culture,  it  Avould  bo  difficult  to  establish 
any  thing  experimentally,  of  a positiA-e  nature,  on  this  head ; for 
if  a population  consume  all  tho  produots  of  tho  land  Avhich  they 
inhabit,  they  may  still,  by  the  cxclnange  of  other  produce,  .‘■up- 
])ly  themselves  Avith  Avhat  before  aa-.os  Avjmtcd,  and  in  this  case 
they  Avill  rcceiA-o  ncAv  accessions : thus  tho  mtdtiplication  of 
machinery,  by  seconding  human  labour  in  England,  has  alloAACd 
thcmcansof  subsisteuccto  uudei:go  an  incre.isc  sinec  the  com- 
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The  obstacle  to  population,  then,  is  the  want  of 
food,  proceeding  from  the  difference  of  ratio  wliich 
these  two  quantities  follow  in  their  respective  in- 
creases. When  a population,  in  its  development,  has 
arrived  at  the  level  of  its  me.ans  of  subsistence,  it 
ought  to  stop  at  this  limit,  from  human  foresight;  or 
if  it  have  the  misfortune  to  overleap  this  limit,  it  must 
be  forcibly  brought  back  by  an  excess  of  mortality. 

Tlie  obstacles  to  popidation,  therefore,  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  two  heads — the  one  acts  by  preventing 
the  growth  of  population,  and  the  other  by  destroying 
it  in  proportion  as  it  is  formed.  The  sum  of  the  first 
forms  what  may  be  called  the  privative  obstacle,  that 
of  the  second  the  destructive  obstacle.* 

!Mr  Malthus  has  analysed,  with  great  sagacity,  the 
principal  obstacles  to  its  increase  which  population 
has  met  with ; he  has  determined,  with  no  less  credit, 
the  limit  which  it  cannot  pass  without  being  exposed 
to  the  greatest  danger.  However,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remark,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  the 
English  philosopher,  and  of  the  economists  who  hav^e 
followed  in  his  track,  that  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
obstacles  has  not  been  clearly  made  out.  The  law 
has  not  been  established  by  virtue  of  which  they 
operate : in  a word,  they  have  not  afforded  the  means 
of  carrying  the  theory  of  population  into  the  domains 
of  mathematical  science,  to  which  it  seems  particu- 
larly to  belong.f  Hence  it  results,  that  the  discussion 
of  this  delicate  point  has  not  been  completed  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  dangers  attending  society  have 
perhaps  been  exaggerated,  from  not  finding  sufficient 
security  in  the  action  of  the  obstacles  against  an  evil, 
the  dreadfid  rapidity  of  which  followed  a geometrical 
progression. . 

To  endeavour  to  fill  up  so  important  a lacuna,  I 
have  made  numerous  researches,  the  details  of  which 
it  will  be  superfluous  here  to  present ; and  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  state  of  the  question  has 
proved  to  me,  that  the  theory  of  population  may  be 
reduced  to  the  two  following  principles,  which  I con- 
sider will  hereafter  serve  as  fundamental  principles 
in  the  analysis  of  the  development  of  population,  and 
of  the  causes  which  influence  it. 

Popidation  tends  to  increase  in  a geometrical  ratio. 

The  resistance,  or  sum  of  the  obstacles  to  its  dcvelop- 
mmt,  is,  all  things  being  equal,  as  the  square  of  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  it  tends  to  increase. 

The  obstacles  to  rapidity  of  increase  of  a population, 
really  operate,  then,  like  the  resistance  which  the  media 
oppose  to  the  passage  of  bodies  through  them.  This 
extension  of  one  of  the  laws  of  physics,  which  is  most 
happily  confirmed  when  we  apply  it  to  the  documents 
which  society  supplies,  presents  a new  example  of  the 
analogies  which  are  found  in  many  cases  between  the 
laws  regulating  material  phenomena  and  those  which 
apply  to  man.  So  that,  of  the  two  principles  which  I 
take  as  the  basis  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  popu- 
l.ation,  the  one  is  generally  admitted  by  aU  economists, 
and  scarcely  appears  contestible,  and  the  other  has 
been  verified  in  all  the  applications  where  we  had  to 

mencement  of  the  present  eentury,  which  appears  to  me  to  ho 
greater  than  an  arithmetical  ratio.  tVo  cannot  hat  continue  to 
look  upon  the  products  of  industry  as  equal  to  the  products  of 
agriculture,  until  tlie  exchange  of  money  for  food  becomes  im- 
possible by  too  great  a development  of  the  population  on  the  siw- 
face  of  the  globe. 

* Malthus-Kway,  &c.  p.  20,  tome  i.  In  the  view  which  I have 
ndopted , tlie  destructive  obstacle  acts  generally  by  natural  powers, 
and  the  privative  obstacle  by  the  disturbing  powers  of  man. 

1 May  I bo  allowed  to  recall  the  ideas  on  this  point  which  I 
o.xprc«sed  in  1827,  at  the  opening  of  a public  course  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  sciences?—-  It  is  to  be  observed,"  I said,  “ that  the 
more  progress  the  physical  sciences  have  made,  accordingly  have 
they  tended  to  enter  within  the  bounds  of  mathematical  science, 
which  is  a sort  of  centre  to  which  they  converge.  We  might  even 
Judge  of  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  a science  is  capable  of 
being  carried,  by  the  greater  or  less  faculty  with  which  it  admits 
of  calculation.” 


consider  the  movements  and  the  obstacles  in  a con- 
tinuous maimer.  . 

However,  notwitlistanding  the  prejudices  we  might 
have  in  favour  of  them,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  ne- 
cessary to  reject  them,  if,  by  submitting  them  to 
analysis,  they  could  not  support  this  proof  to  the  ex- 
tremest  detail. 

I thought,  therefore,  that  I ought  to  examine,  first 
of  all,  tlie  consequences  which  the  theory  involved, 
and  I have  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them  entirely 
conformable  to  the  results  of  experience.  Thus,  when 
population  can  develop  itself  freely  and  without  im- 
pediment, it  increases  in  a geometrical  ratio ; if  it  be 
developed  in  the  midst  of  obstacles  of  every  kind, 
which  tend  to  arrest  it,  and  which  operate  in  an  uni- 
form manner,  that  is  to  say,  if  tlie  social  state  does  not 
change,  tlie  population  does  not  increase  in  an  inde- 
finite manner,  but  tends  more  and  more  to  become 
stationary.  Hence  it  results,  that  population  finds, 
in  its  very  tendency  to  increase,  those  causes  which 
ought  to  prevent  the  fatal  catastrophes  which  might 
be  feared  from  too  great  fullness,  if  I may  so  express 
myself,  brought  on  in  a sudden  manner,  and  before 
Avhich  all  human  prudence  would  fail.  The  experience 
of  our  old  Europe  proves  very  fuUy,  that  population 
arrives  at  its  state  of  equilibrium,  increases,  or  re- 
cedes, by  generally  following  one  law  of  continuity. 
The  bound  which  it  cannot  pass  is  variable,  and  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  food : population  can  never 
be  developed  so  rapidly  as  to  strike  suddenly  against 
this  bound ; the  obstacles  which  previously  arise,  hav- 
ing the  same  tendency,  are  too  numerous  to  render  a 
violent  shock  possible.  Nature  does  not  raise  a smaller 
tribute  of  deaths ; but  since  we  pay  this  tribute  in 
detail,  it  is  less  sensible  to  us  than  if  we  required  sud- 
denly to  discharge  it. 

It  is  thus  that  the  greater  part  of  our  population 
has  progressively  arrived  at  the  level  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  by  continually  preserving  a tendency  to 
develop,  and  consequently  to  reproduce  an  excess  of 
mortality,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cloud  sus- 
pended in  the  air  has  a continual  tendency  to  descend 
and  diffuse  the  fullness  which  it  holds.  In  the  midst 
of  the  causes  innumerable  which  may  disturb  this 
state  of  equilibrium,  population  advances  or  recedes 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  the  cloud  as- 
cend or  descend  according  to  the  temperature,  direc- 
tion of  the  winds,  and  a crowd  of  other  atmospherical 
circtmistances,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  its 
always  reaching  a certain  average  height,  depending 
on  its  constitution  and  the  obstacle  which  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  opposes  to  its  descent. 

When  the  social  system  undergoes  any  changes,  the 
obstacles  always  preserve  the  same  mode  of  action ; 
but  their  intensity  may  vary  in  an  infinite  manner,  so 
that  the  development  of  population  may  be  infinitely 
modified  likmvise.  If  we  possessed  exact  census  for 
different  periods,  the  analysis  would  show  the  inten- 
sity of  the  causes  which  have  been  able  to  accelerate 
or  oppose  the  development  of  population,  and  the  cir- 
cuinstances  whicii  have  given  origin  to  them.  Sup- 
posing, for  example,  that  a population  which  increases 
continually  in  an  .arithmetical  progression,  the  con- 
stant difference  of  which  is  also  known,  we  might  de- 
termine, by  means  of  the  two  laws  announced  above 
what  energy  the  obstacles  h.ave  successively  opposed 
to  the  development  of  the  population  ; in  other  terms, 
the  law  .according  to  wliich  these  obstacles  have  been 
enabled  to  manifest  themselves.  It  will  suffice  to 
know  the  law  according  to  which  a population  is  de- 
■V eloped,  to  deduce,  at  least  approximativelv,  the  law 
according  to  which  the  obst.aclcs  have  developed  them- 
selves, and  vice  vcr.’ia.  But  such  iirobleiiis  as  flipsp 


.1  .........  iiaj  cult;  Hi  eiluiiiuriiim  n.qs 

oeeii  once  attained,  population  would  beeonie  statioii- 
arj , or  at  least  would  oscillate  around  a fixed  state. 
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ill  consoquoncG  ot‘  covrespoiuliny  variations  iiroduccd 
by  climate  and  amount  of  food ; but  since  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  man  to  endeavour  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  his  produce  by  a greater  degree  of  manual 
and  intellectual  labour,  ])opulation  may  be  enabled  to 
find  the  means  of  development  j in  such  a manner  that, 
if  all  the  physical  circumstances  were  the  same  in  the 
difterent  countries  of  Europe,  there  could  not  be  a 
better  measure  of  produce  and  industry  than  the  den- 
sity of  the  population  found  there.  The  specific  popu- 
lation is  indeed  the  result  of  all  the  influential  ele- 
ments of  a country,  and  should  be  found  carried  to  a 
limit  which  is  in  relation  to  all  the  facilities  which  a 
country  could  present  for  its  development  during  the 
preceding  periods. 

In  adopting  the  measure  of  productive  power,  in 
a first  approximation,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
the  specific  population  of  each  country,  that  is  to  say, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  on  a square  league  of 
ground : for  this  purpose  I shall  adopt  the  numbers 
given  by  IM.  Balbi  in  the  Precis  de  la  Geographic 
Universelle  de  Malte-Brun,  liv.  16.  I thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  omit  the  small  states  having  fewer  than 
one  million  of  souls. 


Loav  Countries, 

Inhabitants  to  a 
Square  League 
(of  25  to  tbe  Degree.) 
. . 1829 

Lombardo- A'^enetian  kingdom , 

1711 

AVurtemburg, 

1502 

England  (properly  so  called), 

1457 

Kingdom  of  Saxony, 

1252 

States  of  Sardinia, 

1122 

France,  - - - 

1082 

States  of  the  Church,  - 

1043 

BaA’aria,  ... 
Prussian  monarchy. 

968 

792 

SAvitzerland, 

7as 

Hungary,  ... 

750 

Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 

747 

Spain,  .... 

641 

Denmark,  ... 

616 

Portugal, 

446 

Timkey,  ... 

324 

Eussia,  ... 

161 

Sweden  and  Norivay, 

82 

The  Low  Countries,  Lombardy,  Wurtemburg,  and 
England,  are,  then,  the  countries  which  really  support 
the  densest  populations  in  Europe,  and  consequently 
those  which,  all  things  being  equal,  should  produce 
the  most  for  their  suitable  support.  Portugal,  Tur- 
key, Eussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  on  the  contrary, 
have  populations  of  less  densit}'.  Now,  since  the 
people  of  these  eountries  have  been  increasing  for 
many  centuries  back,  with  all  the  facOities  which  their 
locality  and  institutions  allowed,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  if  they  are  not  the  same  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  there  have  been  some  obstacles  to  their 
propagation,  either  in  the  lands  not  being  equally 
fertile,  or  because  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  deve- 
lop the  trade  and  industry  of  man,  or  because  there 
Avas  not  a secure  basis  for  social  institutions,  or,  lastly, 
owing  to  moral  causes,  and  the  other  motives,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  on  the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
I have  examined. 

There  is  also  an  important  distinction  to  be  esta- 
blished, and  Avhich,  because  it  has  not  been  observed, 
has  often  throAvn  strange  confusion  into  all  questions 
on  population ; namely,  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  know 
not  only  of  how  many  individuals  a people  is  composed, 
but  also  in  Avhat  manner  each  individual  obtains  the 
means  necessary  for  his  OAvn  existence.  There  is  an  in- 
finity of  shades  among  the  people : some  have  a more 
cultivated  mind,  more  industry,  and  more  Avants ; one 
individual  alone  consumes  by  himself  what  otherAvise 
might  support  three  persons,  or  even  more ; but  these 
three  men  Avould  live  miserably,  and  propagate  a 
people  as  miserable  as  themselves.  It  Avould  then  be 
inaccurate  to  say  that,  because  the  last  nation  has  a 
population  three  times  as  dense  as  the  first,  that  it 
produced  three  times  as  much.  In  order  that  the 
figures  of  the  preceding  table  may  be  compared  Avith 


esich  other,  it  is  neces.sary  to  nndtii.ly  them  indivi- 
dually by  a constant  coefficient,  being  Avhat  is  necessary 
for  one  individual  of  each  nation  to  supply  his  Avants. 

We  sliould  also  be  Avrong  in  judging  that,  l>ecause 
one  nation  had  a stationary  population,  it  made 
no  progress.  The  state  of  industry  and  knoAA'ledge 
may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  population  very 
much,  Avithout  any  traces  of  it  Ijeing  discernible 
(namely,  tlie  amelioration).  Tliis  increase  of  well- 
being, all  things  being  equal,  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  things  Avhich  one  individual  consumes, 
and  in  an  equitable  division  of  the  matter  Avhich  is 
consumed.  This  constant,  coefficient  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  theory  of  population. 
It  is  this  Avhich  defines  the  limit  towards  Avhich  popu- 
lation tends  in  its  successive  groAvth,  almost  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  point  at  Avhich  a body  remains 
in  equilibrio  in  any  medium,  is  regulated  by  its  density. 
In  general,  Avhen  a population  is  stationary,  according 
as  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitant  increases  or 
diminishes,  in  such  proportion  may  the  people  be  said 
to  be  made  richer  or  poorer. 

Because  a population  is  increasing,  Ave  must  not 
conclude  any  longer  that  its  prosperity  incre.ases.  It 
is  necessary,  first,  to  consider  the  constant  coefficient, 
Avhich  is  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  comfort  of  the 
individual,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  specific 
population  is  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  affluence  or 
comfort  of  any  country.  Wlien  Ave  Avisli  to  establish 
comparisons  betAveen  the  people,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  consult  the  quality,  if  I may  so  express 
myself,  as  weU  as  the  quantity. 

In  general,  statisticians  continue  to  employ  the 
annual  increase  of  the  population,  to  calculate  in  Avhat 
time  it  would  double  itself,  although  experience  almost 
constantly  falsifies  the  residts  of  their  calculations. 
This  inquiry,  Avhich  leads  us  into  the  hypothesis  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  dcA'-elopment  of  a people, 
can  scarcely  be  directly  applied  to  old  Europe,  any 
more  than  Ave  shoidd  expect  to  see  the  results  of 
experience  accord  with  those  of  the  theory  of  the  fall 
of  bodies  through  a vacuum.  These  calculations,  for 
the  most  part,  are  only  suited  to  satisfy  curiosity, 
since  they  belong  to  an  hypothesis  Avhich  cannot  be 
realised,  or  at  least  is  available  only  Avithin  A'ery  nar- 
roAv  limits. 

If  a country,  by  virtue  of  its  increasing  ciA-ilisation, 
takes  a neAV  impulse,  and  from  the  increase  of  its  pro- 
duce carries  onwards  the  boundary  which  limits  the 
extent  of  its  population,  it  Avould  be  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  by  a geometrical  progres- 
sion, that  it  would  first  tend  to  reach  that  boundary ; 
but  this  rapidity  of  increase  Avould  soon  abate,  from 
the  effect  of  obstacles,  and  Avould  soon  be  extinguished. 
The  same  applies  to  a decreasing  population ; but  the 
motion  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction.  Analysis 
supplies  us  Avitli  some  formula,  Avhich  A'ery  accurately 
express  these  different  states. 

Countries  most  happily  divided,  scarcely  present  a 
population  increasing  in  a geometrical  ratio.  England, 
hoAvever,  is  a striking  example,  Avhieh  ought  to  occupy 
the  highest  degree  of  attention.  After  having  been 
sttftionarj',  or  eA'en  retrograde,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  its  population  then  began  to  in- 
crease progressively,  undergoing  A'arious  oscillations 
until  the  middle  of  the  century,  Avhen,  receiving  a 
second  impulse,  it  began  to  take  an  arithmetical  ratio. 
A fresh  and  more  energetic  impulse  Avas  given  to  it 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  it 
has  not  since  ceased  to  increase  in  a geometrical  ratio ; 
so  that  it  has  passed  through  states  contrarA'  to  tliose 
of  a population  Avhich  tends  to  its  limit,  and  Avhere 
the  obstacles  go  on  increasing.  Here  the  obstacles 
luiA’c  been  diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
progress  of  industry,  and  the  introduction  of  such 
an  incredible  quantity  of  machinery,  the  products  of 
Avhich  represent  a population  Avhich  England  is  far 
from  possessing. 
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Ye.irs-. 

Population.* 

Decennial 

Increase. 

Annual 
Increase 
per  cent. 

l^eriod  required 
for  tlie  Popula- 
tion to  double 
itself. 

1700,  - 

5,1.34,510 

— 68,179 

—0-13 

— 500  years. 

1710, 

5,060,337 

+279,014 

-l-fl-.54 

-|-  13}1  • • 

1730,  - 

5,345,351 

342,042 

0-02 

112 

1730, 

5,087.!)93 

141,712 

fl'25 

278  • • 

1740,  - 

5,8-29,705 

209,979 

0-35 

197  • • 

1750, 

6,039,684 

440,040 

0-70 

100  . . 

1700,  - 

0,479,730 

747,850 

I'OO 

03  . . 

1770, 

7.227,586 

587,241 

0-78 

89  • • 

1780,  - 

7.81-1,827 

725,911 

0-89 

77 

1790, 

8,540,738 

040,438 

0-73 

96  •• 

lliflfl,  - 

9,187,176 

1,220,380 

1-25 

50  •• 

1810, 

10,407,550 

1,550,005 

1-39 

49  •• 

182(1,  - 

11,957,565 

1,883,186 

1-4C 

40  •• 

1330, 

13,840,751 

The  same  ratio  of  increase  does  not  take  place 
twice  snccessively  during  the  period  included  in  this 
table,  except  for  late  j^ears,  when  a geometrical  pro- 
”gression  is  very  marked,  the  value  of  which  is  1 ‘38. 
From  1760  to  1800,  the  progression  was  arithmetical, 
and  the  constant  difference  had  an  annual  value  of 
67686'1.  Availing  myself  of  these  numbers,  I have 
calculated  the  successive  values  of  the  population, 
placing  by  the  side  of  my  results  the  observed  values. 


Periods. 

Population. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 

1760, 

6,479,730 

6,479,730 

0 

1770,  - 

7,227,580 

7,156,591 

— 70,995 

1780, 

7,814,827 

7,833,453 

+ 18,0.36 

1790,  - 

8,540,738 

8,510,314 

— 30,424 

1800, 

9,187,170 

9.187,176 

0 

1810,  - 

10,407,5.50 

10,531,900 

+ 124„344 

1820, 

11,957,565 

12,073,400 

+ 115,835 

1830,  - 

13,810,751 

13,840,751 

0 

These  differences  between  the  calculated  and  ob- 
served results  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  fluctua- 
tions which  attend  the  results  of  different  years ; the 
greatest  difference  of  one  period  of  ten  years  does  not 
amount  to  125,000  inhabitants ; this  inequality  does 
not  amount  to  l-80th  of  the  population. 

We  are  about  to  find  a second  very  instructive 
example,  and  a much  less  complicated  one,  in  what 
takes  place  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a new 
country  wliich  rose  to  liberty  by  one  effort,  proud  of 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  fertility  of  its 
soil.  Population  immediately  developed  itself  there 
with  a rapidity  most  astonishing,  and  unknown  alto- 
gether in  this  old  Europe ; immigration  also  added  stiU 
further  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  But  this 
rapid  increase  was  soon  met  by  obstacles  which  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  rapidity  of  increase,  great  as  it  was, 
became  uniform.  It  is  an  arithmetical  and  not  a 
geometrical  progression  which  is  observed.  Such  are 
the  facts  presented  by  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  an  example, 
and  which  has  not  been  attended  to  with  sufiicient 
scrutiny.  I quote  the  printed  numbers  of  Professor 
Kau.f  They  are,  moreover,  conformable  to  those 
which  have  been  given  by  other  statisticians. 


Years. 

Inhabitants. 

Annual  Inorc 

1780,  - 

2,051,000 

6-2  in  100 

1790, 

3,929,320 

3-0  •• 

1800, 

5„3n0,0.35 

31  . • ■ 

1810, 

7,2.39,703 

2-87  ■- 

1820, 

9,054,415 

1-9 

1825, 

10,430,000 

1-9 

* The  value  of  the  popuUlion  is  given  according  to  the  numhers 
of  Jfr  Itickman,  Ptr/uce  to  thr.  Abstract,  SjC.,  1S.31,  p.  4.';.  Mr 
Hickman,  at  page  24,  gives  as  the  annuai  increase  for  tlie  periods 
Iflhl , liil  i,  lti21 , i03i , tlie  vaiues  1'41 , 1*S7,  and  l'o4  j the  difl'erence 
of  my  resuits  may  be  occasioned  by  tlie  method  of  calculation 
employed.  I thought  proper  to  compare  the  annual  increase,  not 
to  the  population  of  the  first  year  of  each  period,  but  to  that  of 
an  average  year  of  this  period. 

t liullfiinde 3f.  Fcimssac,  Fdv.  Ifi.*)].  See  also  the  numbers  given 
by  JI.  tVarden  in  tlie  DitlMiiis  de  la  SocieW  Vlutomatb’ijuc,  nn2. 


I sliall  first  observe,  that  the  population  has  made 
almost  regular  inereases  from  year  to  year,  so  that 
'its  sueeessive  values  form  an  increasing  arithmetical 
progression,  of  which  the  diflerence  between  one  }'ear 
and  another  may  be  considered  as  of  the  value  of 
190,822.*  Proceeding  with  this  hypothesis,  we  shall 
have — 

Years.  Inhabitants.  Annual  Increase. 


1700, 

17.00, 

1000, 

1010, 

1020, 

1025, 


2.051.000 
3,959,220 
5,007,440 
7,775,060 

9.083.000 
10,037,990 


0- 3  in  100 
37  •• 
2-8  •• 
2-2  •• 

1- 9  •• 


Thus,  although  in  fact  pophlation  has  received  con- 
siderable increases,  things  are  still  in  the  same  state 
as  in  1780 ; there  is  as  much  room  and  food  for  new 
comers,  because,  nearly  every  year,  about  190,822 
individuals  come  to  occupy  the  -wastes  which  remain 
to  be  inhabited.  These  increases  are  less  sensible 
when  we  calculate  them,  as  is  generally  done,  by  com- 
paring them  to  the  population.  Tlie  population  is, 
indeed,  less  prolific,  because  the  care  taken  to  fiU  the 
places  which  remain  vacant,  is  divided  amongst  a 
greater  number  of  persons.f 
In  the  greater  number  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
population  is  increasing,  and  it  is  aecording  to  the 
value  of  the  annual  increase  that  statisticians  have 
established  their  ealculations  to  determine  the  period 
at  which  each  of  the  populations  would  be  found  to 
have  doubled.  I here  quote  the  results  obtained  by 
two  gbntlemen  whose  names  are  esteemed  in  science. 


According  to 

According  to 

Professor  Ran. 

M.  Ch.  Dupin. 

Countries. 

Period 

Period 

Annual 

required 

Increase. 

required 

Increase. 

in  which 

in  which 

to  Double. 

to  Double. 

Ireland, 

2.45 

28-6  years. 

Hungai-j-, 

24 

20*2  - 

Spain, 

1-66 

41-9  ~ 

England, 

1'05 

42-3  ~ 

1-67 

42*0  rears. 

Prussia, 
Prussia  on  the) 

1-33 

52-33  ~ 

2.70 

20-0  _ 

Rhine,  / 

Austria, 

1-3 

53  0 - 

101 

69-0  ~ 

Bavaria, 

1-08 

04-6  ~ 

Low  Countries 

0-94 

74-8  ~ 

P24 

5G'o  — 

Kingdom  of ) ^ 
Naples,  / 

0-03 

83-5  ~ 

Ml 

630  _ 

France, 

0-63 

110-3  _ 

0-65 

105-0  ~ 

Sweden,  - 

0-58 

1180  „ 

. . 

Kingdom  of  ^ 
Lombardy,/ 

0-45 

Russia, 

1-05 

60  0 ~ 

* Representing  tbia  diflerenee  by  d,  and  P standing  for  the  popu- 
lation  in  1780,  and  .r  for  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapsed, 
we  have  for  the  population  of  this  a-th  year  P.r  = P + dx : it  is 
according  to  this  formula  that  the  numbers  of  the  following  table 
have  been  calculated.  It  also  follows  that  the  increase  a relative 
to  the  population,  had,  as  a general  value,  or  for  a period  of  ii  years 
after  the  a-th , 

3d 

" ~ Pa-  -1-  P.i-  + n 

It  is  according  to  this  formula  that  the  successive  increases  of 
the  iJopulation  have  been  calculated.  If  by  means  of  linos  we 
represented  the  degree  of  increase  of  the  population  in  proportion 
to  the  years,  we  shall  have  on  one  hand  a straight  line,  and  on 
the  other  an  hyperbola.  Tlie  asymptote  marks  the  limit  ton'ards 
which  the  increases  tend. 

t The  theory  would,  moreover,  prove,  that  at  first  the  popula- 
tion has  been  smaller  than  the  table  indicates,  for  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  it  should  have  been  more  n\imorous.  I hear, 
indeed,  from  M.  AVarden,  that  the  United  States,  from  political 
motives,  and  in  order  to  acquire  more  importance,  have,  during 
the  time  of  war,  exaggerated  the  amount  of  the  population, 
especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  strangers  can 
cxcrci.se  less  inquisitive  control. 
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If  the  doubling  of  the  population  were  indeed  to 
take  place  according  to  tliis  table,  we  should  certainly, 
have  to  fear  a dreadful  cata.strophe,  owing  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  not  being  able  to  follow  so  rapid 
a development ; but  we  have  already  seeu  that  it  is 
only  in  very  rare  cases  that  a continued  and  rapid 
increase  can  take  place.  If  such  catastrophes  could 
happen,  we  should  already  have  seen  them  long  ago 
in  Europe.  No  doubt,  the  mortality  may  be  acci- 
dentally increased  by  famines,  pestilence,  .and  otlier 
plagues ; but  these  evils,  the  influence  of  which  civi- 
lisation tends  to  diminish,  m.ay  take  place  m countries 
which  have  not  yet  reached  their  bound. 

The  c.alcul.ation  of  the  .annual  increase  of  the 
population  is  not  the  only  source  of  deception  in 
estimating  the  doubling  of  populations.  The  subject 
is  still  open  to  great  errors  in  other  respects.  It  will 
almost  always  be  impossible  to  agree  upon  these  mat- 
ters, unless  we  quote  the  years  and  the  numbers  ac- 
cording to  which  the  increases  t.ake  place.  Many 
authors  only  estimate  the  increase  of  popxflation  from 
one  or  two  years  of  observation,  and  are  thus  exposed 
to  the  greatest  errors.  This  is  mixing  the  influences 
which  we  wish  to  determine,  Avith  those  resulting  from 
an  infinity  of  causes,  Avhich  may  often  cause  the  former 
to  be  entirely  mismrderstood.  It  appe.ars  to  me,  that, 
in  order  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
on  the  state  of  a country,  Ave  must  at  least  employ 
the  results  of  ten  years’  observation ; that  is  to  say, 
of  periods  dm-ing  Avhich  institutions  have  remained 
the  same,  and  no  remarkable  events  have  taken  place. 
Thus  Ave  might  hope  to  find  out  the  influence  of  acci- 
dental causes,  and  only  retain  Avhat  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  its  institutions,  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  people.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  avoid 
taking  any  numbers  of  critic.al  years,  and  those  years 
immediately  succeeding  them.  At  the  present  day, 
Europe  is  enjoying  a respite  after  long  and  bloody 
wars — after  more  or  less  stagnation  of  commerce; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  more  liberal  institutions, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  produce  should  become 
more  abundant,  and  population  increase;  but  does 
this  give  any  reason  to  suppose  th.at  the  increase 
shall  continue  the  same  ? It  appears  to  me,  that 
this  Avould  be  a great  error,  and  I do  not  fear  to 
appeal  the  point  to  experience. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  a popul.ation  is  more 
numerous,  if  it  have  been  constantly  stationary  dur- 
ing a certain  number  of  years,  th.an  if,  during  the 
same  period,  it  has  been  alternately  increasing  and 
decreasing,  Avhen  the  ratio  of  the  increase  itself  has 
been  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  decrease,  the  eflTect  of 
one  year  not  compensating  that  of  another’.  This 
seems,  at  the  first  vieAv,  to  be  a paradox;  Ave  may 
nevertheless  be  assured  of  its  truth.  If  Ave  seek  to 
find  what  becomes  of  a given  number  of  individu.als 
after  m + n years  (jn  indicating  the  years  dnring  Avhich 
the  population  has  been  stationary,  and  n those  dur- 
ing Avhich  it  has  received  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  a determinate  quantity),  Ave  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  survivors  continues  the  same,  in  Avh.atever 
manner  the  years  m + n have  succeeded  each  other. 
Thus,  Avhether  a population  increases  regularly  dur- 
ing ten  years,  and  then  is  station.ary  for  twenty  more 
— AA'hether  these  tAvo  periods  succeed  each  other  in 
an  inverse  order,  or  are  intermixed — a given  number 
of  individuals  Avho  shall  be  born,  AviU  present  the 
same  number  of  survivors  Avhen  the  thirty  years  have 
passed  over.’'' 

2.  Of  Tables  of  Population. 

Populations  present  very  great  differences,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  individuals  Avho  com- 
pose them  are  grouped,  either  l>y  families  or  houses  ; 
lioAvever,  Avhen  considering, ofily  one  country,  these 

* Ilcclicrthcs  Statistique  sm-  le  Koyaumc  des  Pnys  Bns,  p.  01, 
el  se/j. 


differences  are  less  apparent.  In  the  comitry  of  Bel- 
gium, for  example,  we  have  about  five  individuals  to 
one  family,  and  this  number  is  a little  smaller  in  town. 
We  also  calculate,  almost  exactl}',  in  each  province 
and  in  the  country,  106  families  to  100  houses,  whilst 
we  find  125  to  174  in  towns. 

We  observe,  also,  that  in  the  country  of  Belgium 
the  individuals  of  both  sexes  are  nearly  balanced.  It 
is  not  so  in  towns ; the  number  of  men  is  every  Avhere 
smaller  than  that  of  Avomen.  This  diflerence  may  be 
owing  to  the  greater  mortality  of  men,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  frequent  employment  of  female  domestic 
servants.  In  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  male  ser- 
vants are  most  sought  after  for  cultivating  lands. 

If  Ave  divide  the  population  of  the  two  sexes  into 
three  classes,  namely,  unmarried,  married,  and  wi- 
dowers, Ave  shall  have,  still  preserving  the  distinction 
of  toAvn  and  country — 


In  ToAA-n. 

In  1000  Men. 

In  1000  Women. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

AA'idowers. 

Unmarried. 

t 

1 

Pi 

X 

5 

2 

Flanders,  East, 
AVest, 

Brabant,  - 
Hainault, 

Liege, 

Anvers, 

Namur, 

652 

C4G 

629 

642 

635 

655 

663 

311 
317 
332 
316 
323 

312 
297 

37 

37 

39 
42 
42 
33 

40 

643 

638 

625 

604 

624 

640 

622 

281 

278 

284 

307 

293 

276 

291 

76 

84 

91 

89 

83 

78 

87 

In  the  Countiy. 

Flanders,  East, 

687 

276 

36 

661 

272 

67 

AVest, 

671 

293 

36 

645 

288 

67 

Brabant,  - 

652 

313 

35 

623 

311 

66 

llainaidt. 

647 

317 

36 

611 

318 

71 

Liege, 

646 

312 

42 

618 

305 

77 

Anvers, 

672 

289 

39 

639 

289 

72 

Namur, 

634 

331 

35 

596 

332 

72 

Whence  Ave  see  that, 

1.  In  general,  two-thirds  of  the  popiflation  are  un- 
married ; the  other  third  is  composed  of  married  per- 
sons or  AvidoAved. 

2.  Taking  1000  individuals  of  each  sex,  the  unmar- 
ried males  are  rather  more  numerous  than  the  un- 
married females:  it  is  the  same  with  the  married 
men. 

3.  "fhe  unmarried  are  stUl  more  numerous  in 
country  than  in  toAvn ; so  that  we  find  the  greatest 
number  of  unmarried  persons  out  of  1000  in  the 
country,  Avho  are  also  males. 

4.  The  number  of  AvidoAA's  is  almost  double  the 
number  of  AvidoAvers. 

This  latter  result,  which  is  very  remarkable,  be- 
comes more  striking  AA’hen  Ave  compare  the  number 
of  AAudoAvers  Avith  that  of  AvidoAVS. 


Provinces. 

AA’idoAvers  to  100  AA’idows. 

City. 

Rural  Districts. 

Flanders,  East, 

44 

63 

AVest, 

39 

.53 

AnA’ers,  . - - 

.38 

.Vi 

Brabant, 

37 

.53 

Hainault,  ... 

4G 

50 

Namur,  ... 

45 

47 

Liege, 

46 

52 

Thus  the  number  of  AvidoAvers,  compared  Avith  the 
number  of  Avidows,  is  incontrovertibly  more  numerous 
in  toAvn  than  in  countrA’,  and  especially  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Br.abant,  AiiA-ers,  and  Western  Flanders. 

This  circumstance  maj’  be  OAving  to  men  marrying 
later  in  town  than  in  country.  Indeed,  Ave  sh.ill  ob- 
serve that  the  three  provinces  Avhich  have  just  been 
pointed  out,  are  those  which,  till  things  being  equal, 
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have  the  greatest  part  of  their  population  shut  up  in 
the  cities.  Men  have  also  more  facility  of  passing 
from  the  state  of  widowhood  than  women. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  age, 
has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  statisticians  more 
than  any  other  element.  Tables  of  population  are 
of  two  kinds — the  one  kind  are  obtained  directly  by 
a census,  the  other  are  deduced  from  tables  of  morta- 
lity. AVhen  we  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  cen- 


sus, the  former  are  always  preferable  to  the  latter, 
and  more  faithfully  represent  the  actual  state  of  the 
population. 

The  table  which  I here  present  is  the  result  of  a 
great  census  made  in  Belgium  about  the  end  of  1829  ; 
it  has  been  calculated  from  original  documents,  and 
I think  I can  guarantee  its  accuracy.  In  the  i?e- 
cherches  sur  la  Reproduction  et  la  Mortality,  all  the 
docmnents  belonging  to  it  may  be  seen. 


TABLE  or  TUB  POPULATION  POR  BELGIUM. 

1,000,000  Persons  are  taken  ns  a Lasts,  and  classed  according  to  the  indications  of  the  Tabic. 


Age. 

- 

JIcn. 

Age. 

Women. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowers. 

Total. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widows. 

Total. 

0 

years, 

317.202 

146,164 

17,949 

481,315 

0 

years, 

335,930 

146,053 

36,702 

518,685 

1 

303,058 

146,164 

17,949 

467,171 

1 

322,212 

146,053 

36,702 

504,967 

2 

288,997 

146,164 

17,949 

453,110 

2 

308,5,95 

146,053 

30,702 

491,350 

3 

276,369 

146,164 

17,949 

440,482 

3 

296,379 

146,053 

36,702 

479,134 

4 

203,815 

146,164 

17,949 

427,928 

4 

284,204 

146,053 

36,702 

466,.959 

5 

251,389 

146,164 

17,949 

415,502 

5 

272,087 

146,053 

30,702 

454,842 

G 

239,166 

146,104 

17,949 

403,279 

6 

260,449 

146,053 

30,702 

443,204 

8 

216,910 

140,164 

17,949 

381,023 

8 

238,863 

146,053 

36,702 

421,618 

10 

195,861 

146,164 

17,949 

359,974 

10 

218,646 

146,053 

36,702 

401,401 

12 

176,439 

146,164 

17,949 

340,552 

12 

199,828 

146,053 

36,702 

382,583 

14 

158,023 

146,164 

17,949 

322,136 

14 

181,683 

140,053 

36,702 

364,438 

16 

137,837 

146,164 

17,949 

301,950 

16 

162,364 

146,049 

36,702 

345,115 

20 

104,088 

146,072 

17,945 

268,105 

20 

128,083 

145,654 

36,694 

310,431 

25 

66,240 

142,847 

17,892 

226,979 

25 

89,884 

139,767 

36,600 

266,251 

30 

39,818 

129,077 

17,637 

186,532 

30 

63,823 

123,892 

26,219 

223,934 

35 

25,465 

108,696 

17,139 

151,300 

35 

47,243 

102,762 

35,421 

185,426 

40 

18,187 

89,973 

16,488 

124,648 

40 

36,216 

81,499 

34,(424 

151,739 

45 

13,736 

71,939 

15,571 

101,246 

45 

28,249 

61,419 

31,916 

121,684 

50 

10,311 

54,700 

14,460 

79,471 

50 

21,857 

44,218 

29,107 

95,242 

53 

8,404 

44,050 

13,402 

65,856 

53 

18,089 

34,223 

26,709 

79,021 

58 

6,962 

35,231 

12,296 

54,489 

56 

15,095 

26,417 

24,385 

65,897 

59 

5,694 

27,787 

11,164 

44,645 

69 

12,535 

20,090 

21,719 

54,344 

C2 

4,430 

20,764 

9,693 

34,887 

62 

9,948 

14,672 

18,608 

43,228 

65 

3,434 

15,120 

8,242 

26,796 

65 

7,749 

10,301 

15,083 

33,783 

67 

2,817 

11,599 

7.112 

21,528 

67 

0,049 

7,685 

13,416 

27,150 

69 

— 

2,317 

9,020 

6,113 

17,450 

69 

4,940 

5,732 

11,387 

22,059 

71 

1,772 

6,540 

5,100 

13,412 

71 

3,773 

4,054 

9,175 

17,002 

73 

1,391 

4,976 

4,286 

10,653 

73 

2,994 

2,963 

7,571 

13,528 

75 

1,027 

3,575 

3,389 

7,991 

75 

2,254 

2,030 

5,930 

10,214 

77 

710 

2,369 

2,538 

5,618 

77 

1,589 

1,300 

4,369 

7,258 

79 

482 

1,517 

1,845 

3,844 

79 

1,085 

814 

3,102 

5,001 

81 

** 

305 

831 

1,191 

2,327 

81 

680 

451 

1,968 

3,099 

83 

** 

190 

516 

804 

1,518 

83 

454 

259 

1,350 

2,063 

85 

123 

302 

510 

935 

85 

276 

144 

864 

1,284 

87 

76 

161 

.300 

537 

87 

154 

78 

502 

734 

89 

39 

80 

172 

291 

89 

•V. 

88 

41 

299 

428 

90 

26 

48 

123 

197  • 

90 

60 

27 

216 

303 

91 

17 

32 

79 

128 

91 

39 

17 

143 

199 

92 

14 

26 

57 

97 

92 

29 

14 

109 

152 

93 

— 

n 

19 

41 

71 

93 

18 

13 

76 

107 

94 

7 

15 

.31 

S3 

94 

1^ 

10 

54 

76 

95 

5 

11 

22 

38 

95 

10 

6 

38 

54 

96 

— 

4 

8 

16 

28 

96 

6 

5 

24 

35 

97 

1 

5 

10 

16 

97 

3 

3 

18 

24 

98 

1 

4 

6 

11 

98 

2 

2 

10 

14 

99 

0 

1 

5 

6 

99 

1 

1 

5 

100  ~and1 
upwards, ) 

0 

0 

3 

3 

100  and  1 

upwards,  ^ 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Without  staying,  for  the  present,  to  bring  forward 
some  results  which  may  be  deduced  from  this  table, 
I shall  examme  how  far  two  tables  of  population,  ob- 
tained by  a census  and  from  the  list  of  mortality,  can 
agree  with  each  other.* 

When  a population  is  stationary,  that  is  to  say, 
when  we  have  annually  as  many  deaths  as  births,  the 
tables  of  rnortahty  are  considered  as  the  true  tables 
of  population.  Thus,  according  to  the  general  table 
given  above,  of  100,000  births,  we  found  77,528  chil- 
dren of  one  year,  70,536  of  two  years,  66,531  of  three 

* Wemay  consult  some  writings  on  census,  recently  irablished, 
with  advantage— Cearw*  qfthc  Population,  by  Jlr  Babbage,  Edin. 
llev.  No.  xcvii.  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  qf  Hamilton  and 
Brandon  Respecting  the  Parochial  Registers  of  Scotland,  by  Jlr  J. 
Cleland : Glasgow,  lOH,  Ovo.  Notes  by  JI.  le  Baron  do  Koverberg, 
being  tlie  Appendi-x  to  tlio  Rechcrchcs  sur  la  Population,  les  Nals- 
lances,  les  Dices,  Sjc. , c;i  Helgiipic. 


years,  and  so  on ; and  the  sum  of  all  these  individuals 
formed  the  whole  population,  which,  according  to  the 
same  table,  had  raised  itself  to  3,264,073  souls.  If 
we  then  successively  cut  off  from  this  sum  the  num- 
ber of  births,  the  number  of  individuals  of  one  year 
old,  of  two  years.  See.,  the  remainder  will  express  the 
number  of  survivors  at  these  different  ages.  In  this 
manner,  we  should  form  a table  of  population ; but 
to  render  it  comparable  to  that  which  has  been  ob- 
tained directly  by  the  census,  we  should  also  require 
to  take  100,000  as  the  basis,  instead  of  3,264,073,  and 
reduce  all  the  other  numbers  to  a proportion  with  it. 
I he  following  table  has  been  obtained  in  this  indirect 
manner  from  the  table  of  mortality,  sujiposing  the 
population  stationary.  It  is  found  to  correspond  with 
the  table  of  population  obtained  by  the  census,  and 
such  as  has  been  given  above,  but  without  preserving 
the  distinction  of  places  and  sex.  We  may  judge  of 
the  errors  which  these  tables  present. 
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Table  of  tho  Poimlallou  of  ndgium. 


Age. 

Deduced 
from  tho 
Table  of 
Mortality. 

Obtained 
Directly 
by  tho 
Census. 

Age. 

Deduced 
from  the 
Table  of 
Mortality. 

Obtained 
Directly 
by  tho 
Census. 

Birth, 

100,000 

100,000 

07  years. 

0,404 

4,000 

1 year. 

00,907 

97,214 

09  ■ . 

5,194 

3,9,41 

2 years. 

94,502 

94,440 

71  •• 

4,110 

3,041 

a . . 

92,401 

91,902 

73  .. 

.3,179 

2,410 

4 .. 

90,301 

0!),409 

75  .. 

2,379 

1,020 

r>  .. 

on,4(X) 

87,034 

77  •• 

1,724 

1,208 

« •• 

80,4117 

84,048 

79 

1,205 

084 

0 

02,708 

00,274 

01  •• 

,310 

643 

10  -■ 

70,143 

70,130 

83  . . 

530 

3,48 

12  .■ 

75,.400 

72,314 

05  . . 

327 

222 

14 

72,004 

00,847 

87 

1.90 

127 

IG  •• 

00,648 

84,707 

89  •• 

104 

72 

20  . . 

61 ,332 

57,054 

90  •• 

70 

50 

25  •. 

.43,952 

49,323 

91  .. 

55 

33 

30  . . 

40,506 

41,047 

.92  . . 

39 

2.4 

35  .. 

39,524 

33,073 

93  .. 

27 

18 

40 

32,9.92 

27,6.39 

94  .. 

19 

13 

43  .. 

20,900 

22,283 

95  . • 

12 

9 

50  . . 

21,289 

17,471 

90  .. 

8 

0 

.43  . . 

18,154 

14,488 

97 

4 

4 

50  •• 

15,220 

12,039 

98  •• 

2 

2 

.40  . . 

12,495 

9,899 

9.9 

1 

1 

02  .. 

9,993 

7,811 

100  A up- 

65 

7.740 

6,058 

wards. 

1 

1 

The  table  of  population  deduced  from  the  table  of 
mortality  gives  results  which  are  generally  greater 
than  those  of  the  table  obtained  directly  by  the  cen- 
sus. Thus,  it  indicates  that  in  a population  of  100,000 
souls,  there  were  53,952  individuals  who  were  more 
than  25  years  old,  and  the  other  table  gives  only 
49,323  individuals  having  more  than  this  age.  How 
does  this  difference  arise,  and  how  may  it  be  ex- 
pl.ained  ? 

According  to  several  distinguished  authors  who 
have  ■wi’itten  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  sufficient 
(as  Ave  said  above,  if  the  population  were  stationary, 
that  is,  the  number  of  births  annually  being  constantly 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  deaths)*  to  calculate  the  table 
of  population  from  that  of  mortality.  We  shall  here 
remark,  that  it  would  undoubtedly  sufiice,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  where  the  population  is  sta- 
tionary ; but  this  single  condition  is  not  enough : it 
is  also  necessary  that  the  same  number  of  deaths  cor- 
respond annually  also,  in  order  that  the  proportion 
of  the  surAuvors  may  remain  nearly  the  same  at  the 
different  periods  of  life,  and  that  the  numbers  entered 
on  the  tables  of  mortality  for  each  year  may  be  re- 
produced almost  identically.  To  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  this  condition,  let  us  suppose  that  Ave  form  a 
table  of  mortality  for  a triennial  period,  during  Avhich 
the  popidation  shall  have  been  stationary ; and  let  us 
suppose,  moreover,  from  some  cause,  that  the  mor- 
tality during  this  period  affected  individuals  of  fifty 
years  in  preference,  and,  as  a compensation,  sparing 
those  newly  born,  that  afterwards  aU  may  be  re-esta- 
blished in  the  usual  order.  It  Avoidd  happen,  that  the 
population  table  Avhich  we  deduce  from  this  table  of 
mortalitjq  Avill  not  truly  represent  the  actual  state  of 
things  : it  aauII  indicate  too  great  a population  for  the 
fiftieth  year,  and  too  small  a one  for  the  children. 

We  may  begin  to  see  that  a population  may  be 
stationary,  Avithout  our  being  able  to  deduce  from  its 
bills  of  mortality,  calculated  for  a certain  number  of 
years,  a table  of  the  population.  We  see,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  calculation  may  be  made  Avithout  in- 
convenience, in  the  case  Avhere  the  population  Avas 
not  stationary.  Indeed,  let  us  suppose  a stationary 
population,  and  also  admit  that  the  tables  of  mortality 
may  annually  present  numbers  identically  the  same ; 
it  is  evident  that,  by  multiplying  each  of  these  num- 
bers by  a constant  ratio,  greater  or  less  than  unity, 
that  these  multiplications  Avill  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  make  an  increase  or  decrease,  in  the  same 

♦ Lacroix  — Trnitd  Eldmentnire  du  CiUeul  dcs  Probnbilitds, 
p.  210:  1033. 


ratio,  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  table  of  mortality, 
and  consequently  those  of  the  table  of  population.* 

In  this  manner,  the  b.ases  merely  of  the  tables  Avill 
have  varied  : now,  the  base  Avhich  Ave  employ  is  quite 
arbitrary ; we  have  adopted  100,000,  so  that  we  might 
have  numbers  Avhich  Ave  could  compare  Avith  each 
other,  and  Avith  those  of  other  tables.  Thus,  all  has 
been  done  as  if  Ave  had  multiplied  by  a constant  ratio 
each  one  of  the  numbers  which  are  placed  in  the  tables, 
whilst  really  the  population  was  increasing  or  de-  ■ 
creasing. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  the  necessary 
conditions  to  enable  us  from  a table  of  mortality  to  deduce 
a table  of  population,  are,  that  the  deaths  at  each  aye 
preserve  annually  the  same  proportion  to  each  other,  whe- 
ther the  population  be  stationary,  increasing,  or  decreasing. 

Applying  the  preceding  to  the  tables  of  population 
given  above,  Ave  conceive  that  the  differences  Avhich 
they  present  do  not  simply  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance th.at  in  Belgium  tlie  jxipulation  is  in  a state  of 
increase,  but  because  the  mortality  has  not  each  year 
struck  the  same  ages  in  the  same  proportions ; and 
no  doubt  also  owing  to  the  years  having  not  been 
equally  fruitful.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  under  the  French  government,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  population  Avere  decimated  by  Avars, 
and  consequently  must  present  vacuities. 

3.  Can  Data  on  Population  Furnish  any  Marks  of  the 
Prosperity  of  a People  ? 

In  seeking  to  measure  the  prosperity  of  a people, 
the  movements  of  the  population  liaA'e  often  been 
made  use  of.  The  possibility  of  arriving  at  satisfac-  , 
tory  results,  by  folloAving  such  a course,  Avould  un-  \ 
doubtedly  deserve  to  be  deeply  exarhined.  It  is  a 
question  of  great  interest;  but  I confess  the  data 
alone  of  the  population  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
sufficient  to  resolve  the  question.  Loc.al  influences,  . 
climate,  customs,  institutions,  &c.,  are  elements  Avhich  , 
Ave  c.an  scarcely  neglect,  Avhen  comparing  one  people 
Avith  another : perhaps  there  Avould  be  less  danger 
Avhen  comparing  a people  Avith  itself  at  different  pe- 
riods, during  Avhich  these  elements  have  not  imder- 
gone  any  sensible  variation.f 

* Some  lines  of  calculation  will  better  enable  us  to  comprehenil 
this  mode  of  reasoning.  Let  us  designate  by  the  letters 

o',  a",  a^,  a*,  a^,  &e.,  | 

the  deaths  observed  from  0 to  1 year,  from  1 to  2 years,  from  2 to  i 
3 years,  &c.  Moreover,  let  us  designate  by  A,  A>,  A^,  Ac.,  the 
numbers  written  in  the  table  of  mortality  opposite  0 year,  1 year, 

2 years,  3 years,  &c.,  so  that 

A = a n’  + -f-  + O'*  -t-  &c. 

A'  = a*  + q.  a3  q4  .j.  i;(.. 

A2  = -t-  -f  O'*  Ac. 

A3  = a3  + O'*  -t-  Ac. 

Ac. 

AVe  shall  have,  for  the  corresponding  ages  of  the  table  of  popu- 
lation— ! 

S A = A + A'  + A2  -I-  A3  + A-*  -1-  Ac.  j 

2 A'  = A'  -1-  A=  + A3  -f-  A<  -(-  Ac. 

2 A2  = A3  + A3  + A-*  + Ac. 

2 A3  =.  A3  + A<  + Ac. 

Ac.  . 

If  we  now  multiply  by  »i  each  of  the  numbers  of  the  deaths,  we  i 
shall  have,  for  the  munbers  of  the  tables  of  mortality — 
uA,  7iA',  )iA3,  nA*,  Ac. ; 

and  for  tho  numbers  of  the  table  of  population — 

II  2 A,  II  3 A>,  II  2 A2,  II  2 .A.3,  Ac. 

But  in  certain  cases  wo  may  h.ave  ii  1 , ■=■  1 , 1 , with  an  in- 

creasing population,  stationary  or  decreasing;  in  both  these  cases, 
tho  table  of  population  and  the  table  of  mortality  will  continue 
to  present  the  same  numbers  for  the  same  ages,  if  wc  take  the 
same  base  ns  tho  starting-point, 

1 1 shall  hero  bring  forward,  in  a great  mc.asurc,  an  article  which 
1 inserted  in  the  Revue  EncycloiKdiijue  for  August  1830. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  during  the 
Session  .Tune  7,  1834,  put  the  following  question  to  the  meet- 
ing :—To  determine  in  what  the  miscru  qf  diflerent  countriee  con- 
sist.1,  and  by  what  shins  it  is  manifested ; to  examine  the  causes 
which  produce  it.  | 
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We  might  be  exposed  to  serious  errors  in  not  taking 
ii  notice  of  the  number  of  marriages  and  births  of  a 
nation ; for  if  it  be  true  that  disheartening  circum- 
stances sometimes  add  evil  to  evil,  as  in  Ireland, 
and  since  morid  degradation  is  a great  stimulus  to 
precocious  marriage,*  it  may  still  happen  that  mor- 
tality only  makes  greater  ravages ; and  one  of  the 
most  fatal  scourges  of  a people  is  to  sec  its  genera- 
tions renewed  with  a degree  of  rapidity  which  does 
not  allow  it  to  preserve  useful  men.  Now,  it  generally 
happens  that  the  births  are  regulated  by  the  number 
of  deaths ; that  is  to  say,  the  countries  which  produce 
i the  greatest  number  of  children,  ai'e  i)reciscly  those 
I in  which  the  mortality  is  the  greatest.  A^'lien  repro- 
I duction  is  greater  than  the  limits  of  prudence,  it 
I appears  that  the  weakest  part  of  the  popidation  is 
the  first  to  feel  the  consequences,  the  excess  of  the 
I population  passing  rapidly  from  the  cradle  to  the 
I tomb.  If,  therefore,  the  number  of  births  could  be 
> useful  to  show  the  degree  of  prosperity  of  a people,  it 
$ would  be  more  particularly  in  considering  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mortality.  But,  as  I have  said,  the  mere 
I number  of  births  appears  to  me  absolutely  insuffi- 
i cient. 

I should  have  more  distinct  confidence  in  the  num- 
I ber  of  deaths,  if  it  only  established  a measure  by 
which  we  might  be  assured  of  a population  having 
I attained  or  exceeded  the  limits  which  it  could  not 
I cross  without  condemning  itself  to  pauperism.  M. 

I D’lvernois  has  very  clearly  shownf  the  utility  of  it 
I on  this  head ; and  the  publication  of  the  work  which 
I he  announces  under  the  following  title  is  much  to  be 
i desired  — On  the  Average  Mortality  Considered  as  a 
i Measure  of  the  Comfort  and  Civilisation  of  a Nation. 

1 This  universal  measure,  says  the  author,  I flatter 
j myself  I have  found  in  the  mortuary  number  of  the 
j people,  by  which  I understand  that  which  indicates 
' whether  the  proportion  of  deaths  auuutiUy,  compared 
i with  the  total  number  of  living  persons,  increases  or 
j diminishes.  Perhaps  we  may  be  wrong  in  precal- 
I culating  the  results ; but  if  we  observe  that  this  mea- 
1 sure  does  not  change  when  the  total  ammmt  of  those 
I alive  remains  the  same,  as  well  as  that  of  deaths,  we 
; may  have  some  fear  of  its  precision.  A population 
' may  remain  numerically  the  same  from  different 
I causes,  and  present  a greater  or  less  number  of  use- 
: ful  men,  -without  om- being  able  to  say,  for  that  reason 

■ merely,  that  its  comfort  also  remains  the  same.  If 

■ so,  we  shorfld  estimate  a child  as  equal  to  a useful 
; man. 

To  take  one  example  only.  If,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  the  mortality  in  a flourishing  country  were 
to  attack  useful  men  more  particiflarly,  and  spare  the 
: children,  the  number  of  deaths  and  that  of  births 
I remaining  otherwise  the  same,  it  would  infallibly 
happen,  after  some  years,  that  this  population  would 
' be  detei-iorated,  and  would  have  lost  many  of  the 
elements  of  prosperity ; and  yet  the  loss  which  it  had 
experienced  would  not  in  any  manner  be  detected  by 
the  measure  employed.  The  mortuary  flgure  would 
remain  the  same ; and  a considerable  number  of  use- 
ful and  productive  men  woifld  be  replaced  by  unpro- 
I ductive  children. 

Certainly  we  cannot  deny  that  very  strict  relations 
exist  between  the  happiness  of  a country  and  the 
1 movements  of  its  population ; the  thing  is,  to  ascer- 
tain how  to  express  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
this  head  we  ought  to  make  an  important  distinction. 
At  e may  consider  the  question  in  two  points  of  view. 

I AA  e may  propose,  when  considering  a people,  to  ex- 
amine which  arc  the  disastrous  years — those  during 
wliich  it  has  suffered  more  or  less ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  examine,  in  an  absolute  manner,  what 
13  the  number  of  useful  men  at  disposal — in  a word, 
what  is  its  strength,  whicli  is  also  one  of  the  principal 

* fico  an  article  by  JI.  D'lvcrnois  inserted  in  tlie  UibtioUUiiHC 
Vnhrrtellede  Genin’,  JIarcli  Kfld. 

t Hibliothcriiio  Univcrsellc,  lilSl, 


elements  of  its  prosperity.  In  the  first  case,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  would  almost  tilways  be  employed  with 
considerable  success ; for  a disastrous  year  is  generally 
accompanied  and  followed  by  numerous  privations, 
even  amongst  the  most  highly  favoured  people,  and 
privations  are  mortal  to  the  human  species.  I bus, 
if  we  only  knew  tliat  1817  was  it  year  of  famine  for 
Belgium  and  ti  gretit  number  of  countries,  we  should 
attain  otir  end  without  trouble,  because  the  number 
of  deaths  was  greater  than  for  the  years  which  pre- 
ceded or  followed.  This  increased  iiiortality  was  also 
felt  in  the  mendicity  houses,  in  which  it  was  almost 
double  what  it  had  been  heretofore,  as  also  in  the 
hospitals  and  asylums  for  foundlings. 

As  to  the  second  iminner  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion, I have  endeavoured  to  show  why  the  number 
of  deaths  merely  appeared  to  me  insufficient.  It  is 
important,  indeed,  to  know  not  only  how  many  deaths 
take  place  in  the  population,  but  also  at  what  age 
these  deaths  occur.  Some  writers  have  emplo3'cd,  in 
such  estimates,  the  duration  of  the  a-\’erage  life,  others 
the  duration  of  the  probable  life ; and  they  have 
sought  to  establish  their  valuation  according  to  the 
changes  which  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  values 
undergoes.  But  here  we  meet  with  an  obstacle  nearly 
similar  to  the  one  I have  before  pointed  out ; namely, 
that  the  duration  of  the  probable  life,  as  also  that  of 
the  average  life,  may  have  a value  of  different  kinds. 
This  inconvenience  is  especially  felt,  when  we  employ 
the  number  which  expresses  the  probable  life,  since, 
in  fact,  we  only  consider  the  period  at  wliich  a cer- 
tain number  of  individuals  of  the  same  age  are  re- 
duced to  one-half;  and  we  do  not  express  whether 
those  who  died  first  were  able  to  make  themselves 
usefid  during  a longer  or  a shorter  time,  neither  does 
it  establish  any  thing  with  respect  to  those  who  sur- 
vive. 

Taking  the  figure  ivhich  expresses  the  average 
dm-ation  of  life,  or  the  average  of  the  ages  to  winch 
a certain  number  of  individuals  have  attained,  whom 
we  suppose  to  have  been  born  at  the  same  time,  we 
also  give  the  same  value  to  one  year  of  the  life  of  an 
infant  as  to  that  of  a man  whose  labours  have  been 
profitable  to  society. 

There  is  one  difficulty  to  which  the  iireceding 
questions  are  liable,  and  which  deserves  particular 
attention,  because  very  important  and  interesting 
considerations  are  connected  with  its  solution — consi- 
derations of  high  moment  to  statistics  and  political 
economy.  M.  DTvernois,  whose  labours  have  been 
so  beneficial  to  these  sciences,  has  kindly  called  my 
attention  to  this  difficultj’’,  and  asked  ray  adAUce  on 
this  delicate  point : he'  Aras  desirous  of  knoAving  if 
tAvo  nations,  Avho,  as  regarded  the  ratios  of  births  and 
deaths,  might  stand  at  precisely  the  same  numbers, 
might  not  have  tAvo  averages  of  life,  by  virtue  of  the 
eventual  difierence  in  the  order  of  mortality'  for  the 
age  of  then'  dead.* 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  suppose  a people 
Avho  have  each  year  the  same  number  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  let  us  examine  if  the  average  duration  of 
life  may  not  vary  from  j^car  to  year ; this  question 
retimis,  in  fact,  to  the  same  point  as  that  Avhich  Avas 
proposed  above.  If  Ave  formed  a table  of  mortality 
after  the  deaths  of  one  year,  and  deduced  the  aA-erage 
duration  of  life  from  it,  I suppose  that  avo  should  find 
it  30  years  exactly-.  The  year  following,  if  the  mor- 
tality took  place  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  dunition  of  average  life  Avould  still  be 
30  years.  But  if,  in  the  lists  of  deaths  of  this  second 
}eai,  A\  c suhstitute  an  infant  of  one  year  for  a man 
of  forty,  Avhich  Avill  not  aflbct  the  proportional  num- 
ber of  births  or  deaths,  avo  shall  find,  howeA'cr,  Avhen 
taking  account  of  the  infant  substituted  for  the  full- 

* In  inserting  my  answer  in  the  liibliotlieqnc  Uiiii’erselle  <fe 
Genivc,  March  1H,M,  lAf.  ll'lvernnis  annmmeoa  that  lie  liad  come 
to  tlic  same  cimclnsions  as  myself,  ami  tliat  lie  received  similar 
rosnlla  from  Jl.  Villcnnc. 
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grown  innn,  that  tlie  average  duration  of  life  became 
rather  shorter,  since  tlie  sum  of  years  which  had  been 
lived  would  be  reduced  by  39  years.  AVe  see  already, 
that  if  the  tables  of  mortality  and  the  duration  of 
average  life  were  only  cidculated  according  to  the 
observations  of  this  year,  they  could  not  present  the 
same  identical  results  as  for  the  llrst  year.  Average 
life  would  be  shorter ; but  it  is  evident  that  society 
would  have  gained,  since  it  preserved  an  useful  man 
instead  of  an  infant. 

AVe  conceive  that,  if  instead  of  one  such  substi- 
tution, a greater  number  were  made,  average  life, 
calculated  according  to  the  deaths  of  this  year,  would 
be  found  diminislied  in  a very  sensible  manner ; and 
nevertheless  we  should  have  cause  to  be  glad  at  what 
at  first  appears  a paradox.  In  fact,  we  should  have 
preserved  useful  years  to  the  state,  in  exchange  lor 
some  years  which  are  expensive  to  it. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  these  39  years  are  not 
lost  to  the  sum  of  the  years  lived,  and  .that  the  indi- 
vidual of  40,  who  has  been  replaced,  will  lengthen  the 
average  duration  of  life,  when  he  dies,  by  the  whole 
period  which  he  has  gained  by  the  substitution ; and, 
indeed,  if  the  period  of  time  according  to  which  we  cal- 
culate the  average  duration  of  life  is  also  extended,  so 
as  to  comprise  the  death  of  the  individual  in  question, 
it  is  evident  that  this  debt  of  39  years  has  only  been 
deferred,  and  that  the  sum  of  years  lived  is  not  found 
affected.  Tims,  the  average  life  remains  the  same ; 
but  it  is  always  correct  to  say,  that  even  then  society 
lias  been  benefited,  since,  for  a longer  or  a shorter 
time,  useful  years  have  been  substituted  for  expensive 
ones. 

If,  by  a concurrence  of  circumstances  wliich  ciid- 
lisation  ought  to  produce,  such  substitutions  are  made 
as  those  we  have  just  been  considering,  not  for  one 
year  only  but  for  several,  and  if  this  state  of  things 
should  continue  increasing,  we  conceive  that  it  would 
become  impossible,  still  preserving  the  same  propor- 
tional numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  to  preserve  the 
same  average  life ; it  must  begin  to  diminish.  How- 
ever, how  is  it  that  such  extraordinary  results  are 
not  met  with  ? It  is,  I think,  because  the  substitutes 
are  never  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  their  duration 
long  enough,  to  leave  sensible  traces  amidst  the  other 
infiuencing  elements. 

However,  this  teaches  us  how  necessary  it  is  to 
guard  against  the  inductions  which  we  might  draw 
from  the  average  duration  of  life,  calculated  from  few 
years  of  observation,  and  among  a people  in  progress 


or  decay.  By  extending  the  preceding  reasoning,  we 
readily  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions ; — 

1.  A people  may  annually  have  figures  of  exactly 
the  same  value,  iis  proportional  numbers  of  bu-tlig 
and  deaths,  without  the  average  life  continuing  the 
same. 

2.  AAHien,  all  things  being  equal,  the  mortality 

spares  the  perfect  men  and  takes  off  the  children, 
the  duration  of  the  average  life  diminishes,  and  vice 
versa : it  being  understood  that  we  calculate  tlie  ave- 
rage life  from  the  number  of  deaths.  < 

3.  The  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  of  the  average 
life,  may  preserve  the  same  value,  whilst,  indeed,  the 
population  experiences  great  losses,  or  receives  great 
benefits,  which  remain  unobserved. 

4.  To  estimate  suitably  what  a population  gains  or 
loses,  it  is  necessary,  when  making  the  division  of 
years,  to  establish  the  average  life,  to  take  into  ac-  ‘ 
count  the  quality  of  these  years,  and  to  examine  whe- 
ther they  are  productive  or  not. 

AA'^hen,  for  example,  it  is  intended  to  estimate  the 
forces  which  a state  can  command,  in  considering  the 
problem  in  a purely  physical  point  of  view,  as  has 
been  done,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  certain  way 
would  be,  to  compare  the  number  of  useful  men  with 
those  who  are  not  so.  The  elements  of  comparison, 
in  this  case,  would  require  to  be  extracted  from  the 
tables  of  mortality,  or  rather  from  accurately  con- 
structed tables  of  population ; and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  inquire  how  many  children  there  are,  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  useful,  in  a given  number  of  indivi-  ! 
duals,  and  how  many  of  the  old  men  contribute  to  ’ 
the  benefit  of  society : we  might  divide  a population  ■ 
into  two  parts,  the  one  being  less,  and  the  other  more  \ 
than  15  years  of  age.  I allow  that  I here  suppose 
that  a man  cannot  render  himself  more  useful  at  30  ' 
or  40  than  at  16  or  80  ; but  this  is  an  inconvenience  ; 
which  we  also  find  in  other  methods  of  valuation,  and  i 
which,  moreover,  we  might  cause  to  disappear,  by  1 
attributing  more  importance  to  certain  years  of  life 
than  to  others,  if  extreme  accuracy  did  not  become 
illusory  in  such  a case.  To  give  us  a somewhat 
accurate  idea  at  first,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
population  is  composed,  I have  here  collected  the 
most  accurate  data  from  some  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries previously  considered.  AVe  shall  find  the  num- 
bers classed  separately  belonging  to  the  tivo  cate- 
gories which  I have  estabhshed  between  productive 
individuals  and  those  whose  maintenance  may  be 
considered  as  a charge  to  society. 


Ages. 

Great  Britain : 
1821. 

Harshall. 

Ireland : 
1821. 

JlarsbaU. 

England ; 
1821. 

Marshall. 

England 
and  part  of 
Wales : 
1813  to  1830. 
Eickman. 

Prance ; 
before  1789. 
Annuaire. 

Belgium : 
1829. 

Annuaire. 

Sweden : 
1820. 

Marshall. 

United  States : 
1830. 

Slarshall. 

Below  5 years, 

1647 

1535 

1472 

1487 

1201 

1297 

1307 

1800 

5 to  10  • ■ 

1385 

1355 

1300 

1307 

.081 

1089 

1010 

1455 

10  to  15  • • 

1209 

1218 

1119 

1114 

9.39 

.046 

8.04 

1243 

15  to  20  • • 

1046 

1219 

1000 

992 

897 

883 

899 

1112 

20  to  30  • • 

1558 

1760 

1583 

1574 

16.38 

1680 

1711 

1781 

30  to  40  •• 

1180 

1150 

1176 

1181 

14(« 

1.341 

1362 

U®1 

40  to  50  • • 

878 

771 

931 

934 

1161 

1017 

1087 

688 

50  to  60  • • 

545 

600 

663 

659 

092 

793 

855 

430 

GO  to  70  • • 

348 

273 

460 

456 

577 

604 

586 

253 

70  to  80  • • 

, 160 

96 

227 

220 

255 

279 

240 

110 

80  to  90  • • 

40 

23 

62 

63 

50 

66 

41 

31 

90  to  100  • • 

3-4 

3 

5-5 

5 

4-8 

4-9 

1 

4 

Above  100  ■ • 

O'l 

0-5 

0'3 

0-2 

0-2 

0-1 

0 

0-2 

Below  15  years, 

4241 

4108 

3891 

.3908 

3121 

.3332 

.3211 

44.08 

Above 

6750-5 

5895'5 

G105’8 

6092-2 

6879 

6668 

6782 

5500-2 

Batio,  - 

1*36 

1.43 

1-57 

1-56 

2-20 

2-00 

211 

1-22 

The  results  of  this  table,  although  in  some  degree 
foreseen,  surprised  me  very  much.  I confess  1 did 
not  expect  to  find  so  great  a difference  between  the 
numbers  of  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  those  of 


England  and  the  United  States.  In  the  fonner  coun-  jj 
tries,  the  adult  population  is  double  the  other,  wliilst , 
in  the  latter  it  is  only  one-fourth  or  one-third  more. 
The  United  States,  especially,  appear  to  be  in  an; 
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extremely  unfavourable  conclition,  since  the)',  of  all 
countries  we  have  been  considering,  present  the  fewest 
adults  in  the  population. 

The  great  disproportion  which  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  more  especially  owing  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  England  and  the  United  States  of 
late  years : the  greater  number  of  the  individuals 
proceeding  from  this  great  development  of  fecundity, 
are  still  little  advanced  in  the  career  of  life  ; so  that 
there  will  be  a greater  number  of  persons  not  adults. 
The  prodigious  increase  of  population  which  has  been 
observed  in  the  United  States,  has  taken  place  within 
little  more  than  30  years ; we  also  see  that  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  under  this  age  is  comparatively 
superior  to  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  the  same  in 
England  and  Ireland  in  ascending  from  20  to  30  years : 
Sweden,  France,  and  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sent populations  which  have  slowly  increased,  and 
which  may  thus  pretty  well  represent  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  adults  in  ordinary  times. 

I do  not  think  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  suffi- 
cient attention  has  been  paid  to  the  great  number  of 
children  which  too  rapid  an  increase  of  population 
throws  into  a country,  and  the  smaller  intrinsic  value 
which  this  population  momentarily  receives  from  it, 
which  must  be  a very  powerful  obstacle  to  ulterior 
development. 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Sweden,  for  example,  of 
three  inhabitants,  two  at  least  are  in  a state  for  re- 
production, wliilst  in  the  United  States  only  one  in 
two,  or  more  accurately,  six  out  of  eleven. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  production  which  regulates  the 
possible  limit  of  the  inhabitants  of  a country.  Civi- 
lisation narrows  this  limit,  and  tends  to  increase  the 
produce  which  belongs  to  each  individual,  so  as  to 
increase  his  well-being,  and  secure  him  the  means  of 
existence.  As  to  medicine,  it  is  limited  to  close  cer- 
tain passages  to  the  tomb,  but  only  by  enlarging  others ; 
for  it  cannot  increase  the  list  of  the  living,  except  in 
causing  the  supernumeraries  to  live  at  the  expense 
of  society.  “ Esculapius  himself  could  not,  by  his  art, 
confer  immortality  on  one-half  of  men,  except  by  con- 
demning them  to  abstain  from  reproduction,  unless 
by  doubhng  the  mortality  of  the  other  half,  or  by 
pushing  production  to  the  point  of  supplying  the 
new  wants  which  wordd  arise.”  * Yet  it  would  be  also 
misrepresentmg  the  immense  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  humanity  from  medicine,  to  deny  its  power 
in  lengthening  the  average  life  of  man  ; but  tlris  grand 
conquest,  due  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  can  only 
be  maintained  by  the  knowledge  and  foresight  of  men, 
who  prevent,  by  celibacy,  new  births  and  new  food 
for  death.f  When  there  talres  place  no  sudden  change, 
nature  annually  levies  upon  us  the  same  tribute  of 
deaths,  from  which  each  of  us  seeks  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  withdraw : each  is  desirous  to  belong  to  the 
privileged  class ; but  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  fraud 
is  not  so  much  to  diminish  the  amoimt  of  tribute,  as 
to  transfer  it  to  those  of  our  neighbours  who  are  less 
favourably  placed  in  their  social  position.f 

The  average  duration  of  life,  could  it  be  ascertained 
exactly,  would  furnish  us  with  a measure  of  the  pru- 
dence and  hygienic  state  of  a country  : the  consump- 

* [“  Esculapo  lui-mfime  ne  pourrait,  par  son  art,  donner  I'ira- 
inoi'talitiSalamoitii  deshommes,  qu'enleacondamnant  a no  point 
BO  reproduire,  h moins  do  doubler  la  mortalitd  do  I’autre  moiti^, 
ou  do  porter  la  production  au  point  do  fournii'  aux  nouveaux  bc- 
BOins  qu’il  aurait  fait  naltre.”] 

t By  prolonging  the  average  duration  of  life,  tho  medical 
sciences  Bubstituto  useful  years  for  unproduotivo  ones.  The  adult 
man  has  a longer  career,  produces  more,  and  society  has  fewer 
Infants  to  feed ; so  tliat,  in  this  point  of  view,  medical  Boicnees 
really  increase  production  and  render  a new  service.  This  re- 
mark was  made  to  mo  by  a friend,  and  I mention  it  hero  because 
1 believe  it  to  be  true. 

t M.  Villermd  has  observed  to  me,  whilst  this  work  was  in  tho 
press,  that  ho  has  advanced  tho  same  idea,  but  under  another 
form,  in  his  work  on  epidemics. 


lion  of  the  inhabitant  would  give  the  state  of  civi- 
lisation and  the  exigencies  of  climate  ; and  the  pro- 
portional number  of  inhabitants,  keeping  in  view  this 
latter  measure,  would  give  that  number  whicli  repre- 
sents its  production.* 


BOOK  SECOND. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATURE,  WEIGHT, 
STRENGTH,  &0. 

Apparently  but  little  interest  is  attached  to  the 
determination  of  the  stature  and  weight  of  man,  or 
to  his  physical  development  at  different  ages;  nor, 
until  the  present  time,  has  any  one  particularly  at- 
tended to  this  subject.  Man  has  only  been  studied  in 
his  most  conspicuous  relations  j the  correlative  study 
of  his  qualities,  and  the  numerical  determination  of 
the  modifications  which  are  consequent  upon  age, 
have  been  neglected.  This  state  of  things  leaves  im- 
mense voids  in  science,  and  the  result  is  that  we  gene- 
rally want  the  necessary  means  for  solving  a great 
number  of  interesting  questions,  especially  relating 
to  the  natural  history  of  man.  For  example,  we  are 
almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  ratios  which  may  exist 
between  the  laws  of  development  of  his  different  fa- 
culties, and  what  are  the  elements  wliich  predominate 
at  such  or  such  an  age  : hence  the  critical  periods  of 
life  can  only  be  determined  in  a very  indefinite 
manner. 

The  researches  wliich  have  been  made  to  measure 
the  height  and  weight  of  man,  especially  relate  either 
to  the  period  of  birth  or  to  the  period  of  complete 
development ; but  the  intermediate  ages  have  scarcely 
been  attended  to.  Physiologists  have  connected  the 
first  of  these  determinations  with  a qnestion  in  legal 
medicine ; they  have  even  anticipated  the  period  of 
birth,  and  songht  to  value  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
foetus.  Natural  philosophers,  who  studied  man  as  a 
mechanical  agent,  have  rather  been  occupied  with  the 
determination  of  his  weight  when  he  has  acquired 
complete  development.  La  Hire  has  made  some  very 
remarkable  researches  of  this  kind,  which  prove  that 
the  subject  now  occupying  us  has  a much  deeper 
interest  than  that  resulting  from  mere  curiosity. 

To  show  how  Httle  advanced  is  the  state  of  the 
study  of  the  progressive  development  of  man,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  want  to  establish  the  age  of  an  indi- 
vidual, from  the  aggregate  of  his  physical  qualities  : 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  shall  not  find  in 
science  any  assistance  for  the  determination  of  this 
question — we  shall  be  reduced  to  mere  empirical 
conjecture.  However,  legal  medicine  presents  nu- 
merous examples  where  such  determinations  become 
necessary.  We  may  ask,  no  doubt,  if  it  will  ever 
be  possible  to  obtain  them,  especially  for  advanced 
ages?  This  fear,  well  founded  as  it  may  appear, 
ought  not,  however,  to  lead  us  to  reject  such  re- 
searches : that  would  not  be  very  philosophic.  If  to 
the  data  furnished  by  the  habit  of  observation,  and 
the  tact  resulting  therefrom,  we  can  join  ph3'sical 
qualities  susceptible  of  measui'ement,  prudence  bids 
us  not  neglect  them.  When  a physician  is  called 
to  examine  the  body  of  an  infant  found  lifeless,  and 
when,  in  a legal  inquiiy,  he,  from  simple  inspection, 
establishes  the  presumed  age  of  this  child,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  cannot  but  impose  his  judgment  on  those 
who  read  the  inquiry,  however  erroneous  it  maj'  other- 

* M.  Cliitti,  who  makes  social  economy  consist  in  obtaining  tho 
greatest  possible  utility,  with  the  least  possible  labour,  has  given 
tho  following  measure  of  riches : — ••  The  degree  of  the  riches  of  a 
people,  ns  well  as  those  of  an  individual,  is  indicated  by  the  ratio 
between  tho  sum  of  thouaintB  and  tho  sum  of  the  available  funds 
which  ho  possesses  to  satisfy  them.” — Cows  d'Economic  Sociate 
au  Musec  <le  Sni.rcllcs,  M Lcctwc. 
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■wise  be,  since  tlierc  are  no  elements  existing  for  the 
veriflcation  of  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  estimate  wliich  lias  been  made  of  the  age, 
is  joined  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child,  and  some 
other  physical  qindities  susceptible  of  computation ; 
and  if,  moreover,  there  were  exact  tables  which  might 
enable  one  to  ascertain,  at  different  ages,  the  values 
of  these  physical  qualities,  and  the  limits  within  which 
they  are  found  connected  in  individuals  regularly 
formed,  the  judgment  given  of  the  age  would  be 
capable  of  verification — it  would  even  become  use- 
less, if  the  elements  of  verifieation  admitted  of  great 
aceuracy.  Such  appreciations,  then,  ought  not  to 
be  neglected  by  legal  medicine,  sinee  they  tend  to 
substitute  precise  characters  and  exact  data  for  con- 
jectural estimates,  which  are  always  vague  and  often 
faulty. 

Thus,  apart  from  the  interest  which  is  presented 
by  the  determmation  of  man  at  different  ages,  and  in 
researches  relating  to  the  average  man,  it  may  present 
another  important  element,  as  we  shall  see  more  per- 
fectly farther  on,  for  the  solution  of  the  following  pro- 
blem of  legal  medicine : To  determine  the  age  of  an 
individual  after  death,  from  the  aggregate  of  his  physical 
qualities.  In  this  sense,  weight  would  be  one  of  the 
elements  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  connect  with 
the  distinguishing  of  individuals ; and  this  physical 
character  naturally  takes  a place  near  that  of  the 
stature. 

Eesearches  on  the  height  of  man,  and  on  his  deve- 
lopment, may  have  another  useful  end,  that  of  en- 
lightening governments  on  many  points ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, as  regards  the  fixing  of  the  age  of  recruits. 

There  is  another  element,  the  determination  of 
which  is  equally  important,  and  which,  also,  is  but 
little  known,  namely,  the  strength.  I do  not  flatter 
myself  that  I have  filled  up  the  voids  wliich  science 
presented  on  this  subject,  but  I shall  think  myself 
happy  if  my  researches  may  induce  other  persons  to 
attempt  it. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  UEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HEIGHT. 


I DO  not  think  that,  before  Buffon,  any  inquiries  had 
been  made  to  determine  the  rate  of  human  growth 
successively  from  birth  to  maturity ; and  even  this 
celebrated  naturalist  cites  only  a single  particular 
example ; neither  has  he  examined  the  modifying 
influences  which  age  exerts  on  height.  The  only 
researches  at  all  precise  which  science  possesses,  refer 
to  the  length  of  the  child  before  bh’th,  and  to  that 
of  the  fully  developed  man.* 

Chaussier,  who  invented  the  niecometi-e,  an  in- 
strument adapted  to  measure  the  length  of  children, 
thought  that  we  might  view  as  regular  the  increase 
in  length  of  the  child  for  six  months  before  its  birth ; 
and  he  estimated  this  increase  at  two  inches  per 
month.  In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicates, 
the  length  of  the  foetus  is  esthnated  by  the  following 
numbers : — 

Metres. 


At  bivtli, 

One  montli  before  birth, 
Two  months 
Three  months 
Four  months 
Five  months 


0-407  to  0-541 
0-433  to  0-407 
0 ,379  to  0-4a3 
0-300  to  0-379 
0-21G  to  0-300 
0-102  to  0-210  1 


The  medium  length  of  the  child  at  birth  would  then 
beO’514  metres:  this  estimate  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  obtained  at  the  Eoundling  Hospital  in  Brussels, 
by  means,  also,  of  Chaussier’s  mecometre.  On  mea- 
suring the  length  of  fifty  male  and  as  many  female 


* See  on  tins  hitter  subjeet  .an  c.xocllent  memoir  of  M.  Villcnnii, 
inserted  in  the  first  -folume  of  the  Annates  d’Hi/ijiinc. 

t [Tlie  French  metro  is  equiil  to  3 feet  Fnglish  luul  -2008  of  11 
dccimnl ; or  3 feet  and  2-IOths.] 


children  immediately  at  birth,  the  following  numbers 
were  obtained  :* — 


I.ongth. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

-om  10  to  17  inches  French, 

2 

4 

0 

- - 17  to  10 

- 8 

19 

27 

- - 18  to  19  . . 

28 

10 

40 

- - 19  to  20 

- 12 

8 

20 

- - 20  to  21 

50 

1 

50 

1 

100 

With  regard  to  the  mediums  or  averages  and  the 
limits,  they  have  given  the  following  values  for  the 
two  sexes : — 

Value.  Boys.  Girls. 

Minimum,  10  inches 2 lines.!  10  inches  2 lines. 
Medium,  - 18  ..  0 - . nearly.  18  ..  14  ..  nearly. 

Maximum,  19  . . 8 . . 20  . . 0 • . 

From  these  results  it  follows,  that,  from  the  period 
of  birth,  the  height  or  length  of  one  sex  is  superior  to 
the  other ; being,  for  boys,  0'4999  ; for  girls,  0'4896  ; 
giving  thus  in  favour  of  boys  a trifle  less  than  half  an 
inch. 

By  uniting  these  numbers  to  those  which  have  been 
obtained  in  the  junior  schools  of  Brussels,  the  Orphan 
Hospital,  boarding-houses,  and  in  public  life,  in  respect 
to  young  persons  of  different  classes,  I have  been  able 
to  construct  the  following  table,  comprising  the  rate 
of  growth  from  birth  to  20  years : the  height  of  the 
shoe  is  not  included : — 


Table  showing  the  rate  of  Growth  in  the  two  Sexes. 


Ages. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Difference. 

metres. 

metres. 

metres. 

Birth, 

0-500 

0-490 

0-010 

1 year, 

- 

0-698 

2 years. 

• 

0-790 

0-780 

0-016 

3 •• 

- 

O-8O7 

0-853 

0-014 

4 .. 

- 

0-930 

0-913 

0-017 

5 •• 

- 

0-986 

0-978 

0-008 

0 .. 

- 

1-045 

1-035 

0610 

7 -• 

- 

1-091 

8 ■ . 

- 

1-100 

1-154 

0-000 

9 -- 

- 

1-221 

1-205 

0610 

10  . • 

- 

1-280 

1-250 

0 024 

11  .. 

- 

1-334 

1-280 

0-048 

12  .. 

- 

1-384 

1-340 

0-044 

13  .. 

- 

1-431 

1-417 

0614 

14  .. 

- 

1-409 

1-475 

oou 

15  .. 

- 

1-549 

1-496 

04)53 

10  .. 

- 

1-000 

1-510 

0-082 

17  -- 

• 

1-640 

1.553 

0607 

18  •• 

- 

1-564 

19  •• 

- 

1-005 

1-570 

0 005 

20  . . 

- 

1-574 

Growth  terminated, 

- 

1 684 

1-579 

0-105 

We  observe  by  this  table  that,  towards  the  age  of 
16  to  17,  the  growth  of  girls  is  already,  relatively, 
almost  as  much  advanced  as  that  of  boys  from  18  to 
19. j:-  Moreover,  the  annual  growth  for  boys  is  about 
56  millimetres  [somewhat  more  than  two  inches] 
between  5 and  15  years  of  age;  whilst  for  girls  it  is 
only  about  52  milhmetres  [or  rather  less  than  two 
inches.]  In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicates,  in 
the  article  Giatits,  M.  Virey  attributes  the  lower  sta- 
ture of  woman  to  the  circumstance  of  her  arriving 
sooner  at  the  age  of  puberty,  or  having  reached  per- 
feetion,  and  also  to  her  having  less  vital  energy. 
We  may  add,  that  her  annual  growth,  up  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  is  also  less  rapid  than  that  of  man. 

* I Imvo  been  greatly  nideil  in  numerous  rescarclies  into  the 
hoigbt,  weight,  strength,  and  otlier  physical  qualities  of  man, 
by  Messrs  Guiettc  and  Van  Ksschen,  Professors  in  the  .School  of 
Medicine  at  Bru.sscls,  as  well  as  by  M.  Plat.aw.  'Without  their 
assistance,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  obtained 
all  the  measurements  in  the  various  charities,  hospitals,  public 
schools,  Prison  of  Vilvoi-de,  Ac. 
t [Tlio  French  line  is  equal  to  the  12th  i>art  of  an  inch.] 
j [Tlio  proposition  may  be  easier  understood  by  sUting  it  in 
tliis  way  : A girl  is  relatively  as  tall  at  16  as  a boy  is  at  18,  the 
sex  and  full  growth  of  each  being  taken  into  account.] 
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After  having  spoken  of  what  relates  to  the  sexes, 
it  must  be  interesting  to  eonsider  the  influenee  of  a 
town  or  a country  residence  upon  liuman  growth. 
Already  Dr  Villerme,  in  the  second  part  of  the  Annales 
d'llygiene,  had  proved,  contrary  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived notion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  toums  are  taller 


than  those  of  tlie  country.  I have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bra- 
bant. Extracts  from  the  government  militia  registers, 
wliich  I communicated  at  that  time  to  Dr  Villerme, 
were  published  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Annales 
d'Hygienc ; they  gave  the  following  numbers : — 


Arrondissements. 

1823. 

1024. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

Average. 

, (Drussols,  .... 

IRui-al  Commimes,  ... 
q (Louvain,  .... 

■■ulm-al  Communes,  ... 
3^  (NiveUes,  .... 

IRiu-al  Communes, 

Annual  (Cities,  ... 

Averages.  (Rural  Communes,  - 

Ilillllil 

iiiiiilil 

metres. 

1-6631 

1-6,343 

1-6399 

1-6090 

1-61)81 

1-6409 

1-6537 

1-6200 

iiiiiil 

Illiliill 

metres. 
1-66.33 
1-6325 
1-6393 
1-6177 
1 6428 
1-6323 
1-6485 
1-6275 

General  Average,  “ 

1-6380 

The  averages  of  each  year  were  taken  from  400 
individuals  for  Brussels,  and  from  150  for  Louvain 
and  Nivelles.  Those  of  the  rural  parishes  were  de- 
duced from  400  individuals  for  each  district.  Thus, 
the  general  average  for  the  whole  province  was  drawn 
Aora  3500  individuals  living  in  towns,  and  from  6000 
living  in  the  country.  ' 

By  these  numbers,  we  see  that  the  inhabitant  of 
towns  is  taller  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  country ; 
and  in  arranging  the  cities  and  rural  districts  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  height  which  man  attains  in  them 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  the  order  would  be  as  follows  : — 
Brussels,  NiveUes,  Louvain ; and  the  same  order  for 
the  rural  districts  around  these  towns.  In  spite  of 
the  differences  we  have  thus  remarked  as  taking  place 
at  the  age  of  19,  it  might  still  happen  that  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  covmtry  might  attain  a greater  height 
than  the  inhabitant  of  the  town  previous  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  full  growth,  in  such  a way  that  the 
growth  of  m:m  in  cities  might  be  at  first  more  rapid  up 
to  a certain  point  than  m the  country,  and  might  even 
be  nearly  terminated  m cities,  whilst  in  the  country 
the  growth  would  be  very  far  from  having  attained 
its  complete  development.  And  these  remarks  coin- 
cide pretty  nearly  with  the  deductions  of  Dr  Villerme, 
in  respect  to  the  height  of  man  in  France.  The  doctor 
remarks,  that  “ human  height  becomes  greater,  and 
the  growth  takes  place  more  rapidly,  other  circum- 
stances being  equal,  in  proportion  as  the  country  is 
richer,  the  comfort  more  general,  houses,  clothes,  and 
nourishment  better,  and  labour,  fatigue,  and  priva- 
tions durmg  infancy  and  youth  less;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  circumstances  accompanying  misery  put 
off  the  period  of  the  complete  development  of  the  body, 
and  stint  human  stature.” 

It  becomes,  then,  important  to  determine  the  epoch 
at  which  human  gro^vth  terminates  and  the  govern- 
ment registers  for  Brussels,  being  examined  with  this 
view,  gave  the  following  results.  These  registers 
refer  to  a great  levy  made  about  eighteen  years  ago ; 

I have  divided  them  into  three  series,  each  comiDris- 
ing  300  individuals  : — > 

l.Q  Years.  25  Years.  30  Years. 


l’CG.30  metre. 
1-G6M5  ~ 

1-6G20  „ 

Medium,  1-C648  ~ 


1 "6822  metre. 
1-6735  ~ 
1-6692  ~ 
1-6750  ~ 


1 -6834  metre. 
1-6873  ~ 
1-6817  ~ 
1-6841  „ 


Thus  we  see  that  human  growth,*  as  regards  heiglit, 
does  not  terminate  at  19,  or  even  invariably  at  25.  I 

* [The  translator  had  observed  some  years  ago,  that  the  male 
human  height  had  evidently  not  atUunod  its  ma-viraum  previous 
to  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  probably  not  even  then.  This  ho 
was  led  to  remark  by  observing  large  numbers  of  students,  who, 
leaving  college  at  the  age  of  20,  21,  or  22,  have  returned  seven  or 
eight  years  afterwards.  I-lxamination  proved  that  these  persons 
had  grown  very  considerably,  not  only  in  breadth  but  also  in 
height.] 


have  to  regret  exceedingly  that  the  state  of  the  govern- 
ment registers  does  not  allow  of  my  making  similar 
researches  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
we  might  then  have  knovni  if  the  growth  in  towns 
terminates  more  rapidly  than  in  the  country,  and  also 
if  man,  when  fully  developed,  is  tallest  in  the  country. 

Wlien  we  class  the  900  individuals  of  whom  I have 
spoken  above,  in  the  order  of  their  height,  we  come 
to  the  following  results  : — 


Heights. 

Nuihber  of  Individuals 

of  19 
Yeai-s. 

of  25 
Years. 

Of30 

Years. 

From  15  to  16  decimetres, 

32 

17 

15 

• ■ 16  to  17, 

173 

174 

163 

• . 17  to  18, 

92 

103 

109 

■ ■ 18  to  19, 

3 

5 

12 

. . 19  to  20, 

1 

1 

300 

300 

300* 

Thus,  at  19,  3 individuals  only  were  more  than  18 
decimetres  [above  5 feet  10  inches]  high;  at  the  age 
of  25,  there  were  6 ; and  at  the  age  of  30  there  were 
13.f  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  entitled  to  conclude, 
from  the  whole  of  these  results,  that  human  growth,  in 
respect  to  height,  does  not  terminate  in  Brussels  even 
at  the  age  of  25,  Avhich  is  very  much  opposed  to  the 
generally  received  opinion. 

According  to  M.  HargenviUiers,];  the  average  height 
of  conscripts  of  20  years,  taken  for  all  France,  is  1-615 

* [The  value  of  the  decimetre  in  English  measures  is  3 inches 
and  -937  decimal  pai-ts,  or  nearly  4 English  inches.] 

■]  In  the  preceding  numbers  were  comprised  the  men  who  were 
rejected,  or  had  leave  to  w-ithdraw  from  the  corps,  as  of  under 
size. 

t Inquiries  and  Considerations  on  the  Formation  and  Recruit- 
ment of  the  French  Army ; 1817.  M.  A^illermd,  in  his  Memoir  on 
the  Height  of  Man  in  France,  quotes  the  opinion  of  Tenon  and 
also  some  facts,  which  show  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
continual  wars  had  lowered  the  human  stature. 

[A  question  naturally  ai-ises  here,  whether  the  stature  was 
actually  lowered,  or  the  young  conscripts  merely  called  on  before 
their  time  of  full  development ; but  the  remark  of  Dr  Yillermd 
suggests  other  considerations,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  statis- 
ticians—such , for  example,  ns  the  elTects  produced  in  Frussia, 
by  the  maintaining  of  a stimding  army  of  somewhat  more  th.an 
200,000  men  in  time  of  peace,  it  being  admitted  that  these  are 
the  finest  and  best  proportioned  men  in  the  kingdom.  For  we 
h.avc  first  the  witlulr.awal  of  tho  very  choicest  of  the  male  i»pu- 
lation  from  the  exercise  of  tho  arts  and  tho  cultivation  of  science, 
at  precisely  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  best  fitted  for  such 
pui-suits ; and,  secondly,  tho  eflects  upon  the  population  in  respect 
to  the  restraints  upon  marriage,  and  tho  preference  given  by  tho 
soldier  to  a debauched  and  irregular  life.  Tho  same  remarks, 
modified,  apply  to  all  other  Em-opcan  nations,  none  of  them  being 
without  stimding  armies  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.] 
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metre  [4  feet  10  inches  nearly]  ; aiul  of  100,000  there 
were  as  follows : — 


ITmler  l‘.'i70  metre, 
1-570  to  i-sna  •• 

l-SOato  ••  • 

l-B-24  to  1-051  .. 

1-051  to  1-B7B  • • - 

1-678  to  1-703  • - 

1-705  to  1-732  --  ■ 

1732  to  1-75!) 

Above  1-750  • 


28,020 

- 1 1 ,580 
13,!)!)0 

- 14,410 
11,410 

8,780 

5,630 

3,190 

2,490 


100,000 

We  might  consider  the  inhahitants  of  the  ancient 
department  of  Bouches-de-la-Meuse,  wliich  was  partly 
formed  of  Holland,  and  of  which  the  Hague  was  the 
chief  place,  as  affording  the  limits  of  the  statures  ob- 
served in  France  from  the  time  of  the  Empire.  The 
average  height  of  conscripts  for  the  years  1808,  1809, 
and  1810,  raised  before  the  age  of  20,  was  1-677  metre.* 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ancient  department  of  the 
Apennines,  of  which  Chiavari  was  the  chief  place, 
the  country  mountainous,  without  industrious  occu- 
pations, extremely  poor,  and  where  the  men  toil  from 
a very  early  age  and  are  ill  fed,  the  average  stature 
of  the  conscripts  for  the  same  three  years,  was  1-560 
metre.  “ The  difference  of  these  results,”  says  M.  Vil- 
lerme,  “ is  striking.  In  the  former  jilace,  where  the 
stature  is  highest,  there  were  but  few  excused  or  re- 
jected even  for  diseases ; on  the  contrary,  in  the  latter 
place,  where  the  stature  is  very  low,  there  are  many 
excused  even  for  tliis  latter  cause ; so  that  aU  the 
advantages  are  in  favour  of  men  of  high  stature.”  f 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  inequality  of  statures  is 
not  merely  observed  between  the  inhabitants  of  town 
and  country,  but  is  also  felt  in  the  interior  of  towns 
between  individuals  of  different  professions,  and  hav- 
ing different  degrees  of  affluence,  as  M.  Villerme  has 
shown  for  the  different  arrondissements  of  Paris,  where 
the  stature  of  men  seems  to  be,  aU  other  things  being 
equal,  in  proportion  to  the  good  fortune,  or  at  least 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  difficulties,  toils,  and 
privations  experienced  in  infancy  and  youth.  J Of  41 
young  persons  between  17  and  20  years  of  age,  mea-.- 
sured  at  the  Athenaeum  of  Brussels,  13  were  found 
between  16  and  17  decimetres,  26  between  17  and  18 
decimetres,  and  2 between  18  and  19  decimetres ; so 
that  the  young  persons  between  17  and  18  were 
double  the  number  of  those  between  16  and  17  deci- 
metres ; whilst,  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  the  num- 
ber of  the  former  is  not  equal  to  the  latter,  even  at 
the  age  of  30  years. 

The  young  girls  measm-ed  in  the  Eemale  Orphan 
Hospital  of  Brussels,  and  who,  during  their  infancy, 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  are  generally 
smaller  than  girls  of  the  same  age,  in  easy  circum- 
stances, who  have  been  measured  in  town. 

In  the  Prison  (Maison  de  Ditention)  of  Vilvorde, 
by  forming  three  groups,  each  of  23  individuals  for 
each  sex,  the  average  results  have  been — 


Tor  men.  For  Women. 

1 -657  met.  1-572  met. 

1-064  -■  1-601  -- 

1-670  --  1-505  •• 


General  average,  - 1-664  --  1-579  -• 


* Sur  la  Taille,  &o. 

t [Tho  translator  is  firmly  persuaded  that  Dr  Villermd  and 
JI.  Ciuetelet,  have  failed  to  detect  tho  real  cause  of  dift-erence  of 
stature  in  those  two  departments : It  is  a question  purely  of  race, 
and  not  of  feeding  or  locality.  The  taller  conscripts  were  Saxons, 
drawn  from  tho  departments  of  Holland  and  tho  Mouths  of  tho 
Hfeuse;  tho  shorter  conscripts,  foimd  in  tho  Apennines  and 
around  Chiavari,  wore  tho  descendants  of  tho  ancient  Celtic 
population  of  that  country.  Tiic  differcnco  in  stature,  then, 
depends,  in  this  instance,  in  a gicat  measure  on  tho  difibrcnco 
in  blood,  or  on  tho  race  of  men  : it  has  existed  for  thousimds  of 
years,  and  will  continue  so,  altogether  indepoudent  of  locality, 
feeding,  or  government.] 

$ Annalcs  d’llygltno,  No.  2,  p.  370. 


Classing  them  according  to  size,  we  find— 


Bizes. 

Men. 

Women. 

From  14  to  16  decimetres. 

1 

3 

--  15  to  10 

- 0 

36 

-•  10  to  17 

- 42 

27 

• • 17  to  10 

- 19 

3 

--  18  to  19 

1 

09  09 


These  results  show  that  the  prisoners  were  gene- 
rally shorter  than  fully  developed  individuals  mea- 
sured in  Brussels ; their  average  stature  being  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  yomig  persons  of  19  years  of  age,  and 
it  may  correspond  with  the  average  stature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province. 

With  the  view  of  appreciating  the  modifications 
which  painful  toil  in  manufactories  may  produce  on 
the  development  of  children,  Mr  J.  AV.  Cowell  has 
made  different  observations  at  Manchester  and  Stock- 
port  ; he  has  inserted  the  details  in  the  first  volume  of 
Factory  Reports,  and  has  kindly  assisted  me  in  obtain- 
ing the  results,  which  I have  reduced  to  the  metrical 
measure.  The  girls  and  boys  have  been  measured 
with  their  shoes  on ; no  deduction  has  been  made  for 
this  circumstance : but,  as  the  observations  were  made 
on  the  Sunday,  the  thickness  of  the  soles  for  boys 
Avould  probably  be  from  onedialf  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  (English),  and  for  girls  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch.  This  being  laid  down,  the  following 
are  the  values  obtained  :* — 


Average  Stature  of  Cliildren  of  the  Lower  Orders, 
at  Manchester  and  Stockport f 


Ages. 

Bo 

ys 

Girls 

f 

Working  in 
Factories. 

■ \ 

not  Working 
in  Factories. 

t 

Working  in 
Factories. 

not  AVorking 
in  Factories. 

metres. 

metres. 

metres. 

metres. 

9 years. 

1-222 

1-233 

1-218 

1-230 

10  -. 

1-270 

1-286 

1-260 

l-2.'4 

n •• 

1-.302 

1-296 

1-290 

1-3-23 

12  -■ 

1-355 

1-345 

1-304 

1-363 

13  •• 

1-383 

1-396 

1-413 

1-399 

14  •• 

1-437 

1-440 

1-467 

1-479 

16 

1-515 

1-474 

1-486 

1-502 

16  -- 

1-505 

1-605 

1-521 

1-475 

17  -- 

1-592 

1-627 

- 1-535 

1-542 

18  •• 

1-008 

1-776 

1-593 

1-645 

It  appears,  from  these  numbers,  that  the  statures 
of  male  and  female  children  do  not  differ  much  in 
Belgium  and  England  -.  we  also  see  that,  until  the  age 
of  puberty,  there  is  no  great  difference  in  size  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders,  whether  they  work  in 
factories  or  not.  But  for  the  latter  years  of  the  table, 
there  is  a very  sensible  difference.  AVill  it  be  found 
that  the  groAvth  in  factories,  after  puberty,  is  dimi- 
nished, or  only  retarded  ? or,  which  seems  more  pro- 
bable, does  not  the  ameUoration  remarked  for  the 
lower  ages  proceed  from  the  useful  changes  which 
have  already  been  made,  from  the  apprehension  of 
parliamentary  inquiries?  j 

AVhen,  iu  England,  we  chose  the  terms  of  compa- 
rison from  rather  higher  classes  of  societ3”,  we  find 
the  stature  of  men  higher  than  in  France  or  tlie  Low 

* [It  has  been  suggested  to  the  translator,  by  a gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  tho  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  that  wooden  clogs,  and  not  shoes,  seemed  almost 
universally  worn  by  tho  manufacturing  population  of  these 
counties,  more  especially  of  Lancashire.  Now,  the  soles  and 
heels  of  these  clogs  aro  of  great  thickness : a question  then  arises 
with  respect  to  Jlr  Cowell’s  measurements.  If  this  class  of  tho 
population  wear  clogs  on  Sundays,  this  circumstance  may  par- 
tially afl'cet  the  value  of  Mr  Cowell's  statements.] 
f Tho  number  of  children  measured  n-ns— factory  boys,  410 ; 
others,  227’.  fcnialo  factory  children,  652;  others,  201.  A cry  few 
non-factory  children,  of  the  ages  of  16,  17,  and  18,  have  been 
measured. 

^ It  has  been  found,  by  this  inquiry,  that  in  some  districts  the 
children  were  forced  to  work  standing  upright,  with  tho  legs 
fastened  in  tin  pipes. 
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Countries,  at  least  for  young  persbns  between  18  and 
23  years  of  age.  The  following  are  the  resets  ot  80 
nieusureinents  made  on  students  of  the  University  of 
Ciunbridge,  in  groups  of  10  each  :* 


Ten  ludividmUs, 


Average,  - 
llcight  of  one  person, 


flfl  feet  .Sl  inches. 

58  ~ 6i  ~ 

58  ~ 9 ~ 

57  ~ 7i  ~ 

58  ~ 9i  ~ 

57  ~ 9.t  - 

50  ~ 3 

50  ~ ~ 

58 

5 feet  9 3-5th  inches. 


Table  of  tho  Growth  of  Man. 


I have  enumerated  different  eauses  which  influ- 
ence the  growth  of  man  in  town,  but  their  num- 
ber increases  when  the  researches  embrace  a lai-ge 
extent  of  territory ; thus,  the  complete  development 
of  stature  stop»  more  suddenly  in  very  hot  or  very 
cold  countries  than  in  those  of  a moderate  tempera- 
ture; more  suddenly  in  low  plains  than  on  moun- 
tainous heights,  where  the  climate  is  severe.  The 
kind  of  food  and  drink  farther  influence  growth ; and 
individuals  have  been  known  to  grow  considerably 
by  changing  their  mode  of  life,  and  making  use  of 
moist  food  calculated  to  distend  and  increase  their 
organisation.  Some  diseases,  and  particularly  fevers, 
may  also  excite  rapid  and  extraordinary  growth.  The 
case  of  a young  girl  is  related,  who,  becoming  imweU 
{pendayit  ses  menstrues)  by  an  attack  of  fever  which 
she  had,  acquired  a gigantic  stature.f  Lastly,  it  has 
also  been  remarked  that  lying  in  bed  is  favourable 
to  growth,  and  that  a man  in  the  morning  is  some- 
what taller  than  in  the  evening ; during  the  day,  he 
undergoes  a degree  of  depression.  J 

I shall  now  pass  to  a more  particular  examiuation 
of  tlie  law  of  growth  of  man,  from  birth  to  complete 
devdopment.  The  numbers  on  which  my  results  are 
based,  have  been  collected  at  Brussels,  and  as  much 
as  possible  from  individuals  of  different  classes : by 
the  side  of  the  observed  values,  I have  written  down 
the  calculated  ones,  according  to  an  empirical  for- 
mula, wliich  I shall  explain  subsequently. 

* It  is  a custom  at  Cambridge  to  measure  and  weigh  the  young 
I>erson3  coming  to  the  university,  with  great  acciuracy,  at  a 
merchant’s  warehouse,  where  a book  is  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  data.  It  is  from  this  book  that,  through  tho 
kindness  of  Mr  "Whewell,  the  accompanying  numbers  have  been 
taken. 

t See  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine,  article  Ceant,  by  Virey. 

t [M.  Quetolet  has  unaccountably  omitted,  in  the  above  para- 
graph, the  great  cause  productive  of  differences  in  stature  of 
men  and  aitimals — to  wit,  difference  in  race  or  blood.  Tho 
diminutive  Bosjeman  of  Southern  Africa,  the  athletic  Caff’re, 
reaching  the  fuU  European  stature,  and  the  gigantic  Boor,  the 
descendant  of  the  Saxon  race,  are  as  nearly  aliice  in  respect 
to  food  and  climate  as  may  be ; the  extraordinary  differences, 
therefore,  which  these  men  present,  are  ascribable  to  one  cause 
alone— a difference  of  blood  or  origin  ; and  tho  historic  evidence 
derived  from  ancient  Romo,  and  from  the  equally  authentic 
figures  depleted  in  the  tombs  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  prove  that 
these  differences  caused  by  blood  or  race  arc  now  neither  greater 
nor  less  than  they  were  at  least  4000  years  ago,  thus,  as  it  were. 
Betting  at  defiance  all  minor  causes,  such  as  food,  climate,  loca- 
lities, &c.  IVhcthcr  the  Hun  resides  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, the  shores  of  tho  Caspian,  or  the  frozen  regions  of  Seandi- 
Mv  a or  0 upland,  tho  general  stature  of  tho  race  remains  per- 
fectly unaltered. 

In  respect  to  lyhat  M.  Quetclot  observes  regarding  the  infliienco 
« Jhi  position  on  the  stature,  it  is  a fact  well 

elastic  fibro-cartilagcs  connecting  tho  spinal  bones  together,  seem 
to  recover  their  fuU  depth,  and  the  stature  may  gain  an  torm 
more  thereby.  Recruits  for  tho  army  and  deserters  avail  them- 
relves  of  a knowledge  of  this  fact,  luid  occasionally  succeed  in 
making  their  Identity  difficult  to  be  cstablyhed.] 


Ages. 

Stature 

Observed. 

Stature  from 
Calculation. 

metres. 

metres* 

0-500 

0-500 

1 year,  - 

0-098 

0-698 

2 ^ “ 

0-790 

0-791 

3 - 

0-807 

0-804 

4 ^ - 

0-930 

0-928 

5 ^ • 

0-980 

0-988 

(y  ^ « 

1-015 

1-017 

7 ~ - - - 

1-105 

8 ~ - - 

1-100 

1-162 

9 ^ - 

1‘221 

1-219 

10  ™ - - 

1-280 

1-275 

11  ^ - 

1-334 

1-330 

12  ~ - - 

1-384 

1-385 

13  ^ - 

1-431 

1-439 

14  ^ - 

1-489 

1-493 

15  ^ - 

1-549 

1-546 

16  ^ - 

1-600 

1-594 

17  ~ ■ 

1-640 

1-034 

18  ~ 

1-058 

19  ~ - - - 

1-665 

1-669 

25  ^ - • 

1-675 

1-080 

30  ~ - - - 

1-684 

1-084 

Difference. 


metres. 
0 000 
0-000 
-f  0 005 
-f  0-003 
+ 0-002 
— 0-002 
— 0-002 

— 0^02 
-f  0-002 
-p  0-005 
-1-  0-004 
— 0-001 
-0-008 

— O-OOt 
+ 0-003 
+ O-OOG 

+ o-ooe 

— 0^ 
— 0-005 

0-000 


I have  endeavoured  to  render  the  preceding  results 
sensible  by  the  construction  of  a line,  which  indicates 
the  grovrth  at  different  ages,  but  in  one-tenth  of  the 
real  proportions. 

Thus,  supposing  that  the  new-born  infant  sets  out 
from  the  point  o,  and  proceeds  along  the  axis  oA, 
reaching  in  succession  the  points  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  &c., 
at  the  age  of  1,  2,  '3,  4,  &c.,  years,  his  head  will  alwayp 
be  at  the  height  of  the  cirrve  oB,  at  the  different  points 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  We  see  that — 

1.  The  most  rapid  growth  takes  place  immediately 
after  birth : the  child  in  the  course  of  one  year  grows 
2 decimetres  [7  8-lOth  inches]  nearly. 

2.  The  growth  of  a child  diminishes  as  its  age  in- 
creases, until  towards  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  the 
period  at  which  it  reaches  the  maximum  of  probable 
life.  Thus,  during  the  second  year  after  birth,  the 
gro-wtih  is  only  one-half  of  what  it  was  during  the 
first ; and  during  the  third  year,  only  about  one-third. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  the 
mcrease  of  stature  becomes  almost  exactly  regular 
until  about  the  sixteenth  year,  that  is  to  say,  imtil 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  annual  increase  is  56 
millimetres  [2  2-lOth  inches]  nearly. 

4.  After  the  age  of  puberty,  the  stature  stiU  conti- 
nues to  increase,  but  only  hiconsiderably : from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year,  it  increases  4 cen- 
timetres [1  .5-lOth  inches]  ; in  the  two  succeeding 
years,  it  only  increases  2J  centimetres  [or  a little  less 
than  1 inch  ; in  exact  numbers,  0’984]. 

5.  The  full  growth  of  man  does  not  appear  to  be 
attained  at  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

In  what  has  just  been  said,  I have  only  spoken  of 
absolute  growth:  if  we  compare  the  annual  growth 
with  the  stature  already  acquired,  we  shall  find  that 
the  child  increases  in  size  two-fifths  from  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  first  year;  during  the  second  3’ear,  one- 
seventh  ; diu-ing  the  third  j-ear,  one-eleventh ; during 
the  fourth  year,  one-fourteenth ; during  the  fifth  ^ear, 
one-fifteenth ; during  the  sixth  year,  one-eighteenth, 
&c. ; so  that  the  relative  growth  is  continually  de- 
creasing from  the  time  of  birth. 

The  curve  representing  the  growtli  of  fenuales,  would 
bo  a little  under  that  of  males,  and  would  be  nearly 
equidistant  from  it,  until  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  when  it  tends  more  rapidly  to  become  parallel 
to  the  axis  oA. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  formula  by  whieh 
I have  calculated  the  numbers  shown  in  the  table 
given  above.  Letting  the  co-ordinates  i/  and  z repre- 
sent the  stature  and  the  ago  correspondmg  to  it,  we 
have  the  following  equation  -. — 

u.  y , t + x _ 

J "b  1 (wii\  r rii  rx"  — ^ d- 


1000  (T-y) 


1 -f  3 A- 
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t and  T are  two  COlistants  which  indicate  the  stature 
of  the  cliild  at  birtli,  and  that  of  the  fully  ilevelopcd 
Individxial : their  values  for  Brussels  are  0'500  and 
1*684  metre.  The  coelTlcient  a of  the  first  term  in 
the  second  number,  will  bo  calculated  according  to 
the  different  localities,  from  the  regular  growth  which 
annually  takes  jxlace  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  to 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year : for  Brussels,  its  value 
has  been  made  equal  to  0'0545  metre.  I think  that, 
in  giving  these  three  constants,  we  may  use  this  for- 
mula with  considerable  advantage  for  other  locidi- 
ties. 

If  we  make  t = 0-49  metre,  T = 1-579  metre, 
a = 0-052  metre,  agreeably  to  the  observations  above 
quoted  for  calculating  the  law  of  the  growth  of  women 
for  Brussels,  we  shall  have — 


y + 


y 


1000  (1-579— y) 


= 0-0521  X + 


0-49  + X 
I + i ' 


By  using  this  formula,  I have  calculated  the  num- 
bers which  appear  in  the  third  column  of  the  foUo-w- 
ing  table : — 

Law  of  the  Growth  of  Woman. 


Ages. 

Stature 

Observed. 

Stature 

Calculated. 

Difference. 

metres. 

metres. 

metres. 

Birth , 

- 

0-490 

0-490 

0-000 

1 year, 

- 

0-690 

, , 

2 . . 

- 

0-780 

0-781 

— 0-001 

n .. 

- 

0-053 

0-852 

+ 0-001 

4 . . 

- 

- 

0-913 

0-915 

— 0-002 

5 . . 

- 

0-978 

0-974 

+ 0-004 

6 . . 

- 

- 

1-035 

1-031 

-f  0-004 

7 .. 

•• 

1-091 

1-086 

-f  0-005 

8 . . 

- 

- 

1-154 

1-141 

+ 0-013 

9 . . 

- 

« 

1-205 

1-195 

-f  0-010  ■ 

10  . . 

- 

- 

1-256 

1-248 

+ 0-008 

11  .. 

- 

1-286 

1-299 

— 0-013 

12  .. 

- 

- 

1-340 

1-353 

— 0-013 

13  .. 

- 

1-417 

1-403 

+ 0-014 

14  .. 

- 

- 

1-475 

1-453 

+ 0-022 

15  . . 

- 

1-496 

1-499 

— 0-003 

16  . . 

- 

- 

1-518 

i-sai 

— 0-017 

17  .. 

- 

1-553 

1-555 

— 0-002 

18  .. 

- 

1-564 

1-564 

0-000 

19  .. 

- 

I-.57O 

1-569 

+ 0-001 

20  . . 

- 

- 

1-574 

1-572 

+ 0-002 

Growth  terminated, 

1-579 

1-579 

0-000 

The  differences  between  the  observed  numbers  and 
the  calculated  ones,  are  greater  than  in  the  table 
(already  given)  of  the  growth  of  man.  It  may  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  observations  have 
been  less  numerous,  and  made  on  fewer  of  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  society,  for  the  one  sex  than  for  the 
other.  What  appears  to  give  additional  support  to 
my  conjecture  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  positive 
and  negative  signs  succeed  each  other  in  the  diflTe- 
rences  of  the  observed  and  calculated  numbers.  More- 
over, it  is  remarkable  that  the  formula  may  be  entii-ely 
determined,  when  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  the 
statures  of  an  individual  corresponding  to  three  difiTc- 
rent*ages,  sirfflciently  distant  from  each  other. 

Although  the  equation  of  which  I have  availed 
myself  in  the  calculations,  is  of  the  third  order,  it 
resolves  itself,  like  those  of  the  second,  into  an  xm- 
known  one,  when  we  give  the  successive  values  of 
the  other.  Considered  as  belonging  to  a curve,  it 
points  out  to  us  that  there  still  exists  another  branch 
than  the  one  we  are  occxxpied  xvith ; for  to  each  value 
of  the  abscissa  x,  there  are  two  values  ofy. 

The  curve  of  groxvths  oB  has  an  asymptote  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  the  absciss®,  situate  at  a distance  from 
tliis  axis  equal  to  T,  which  is  the  height  of  man  fully 
developed ; moreover,  this  cxxrve,  proceeding  from  tlxe 
point  o,  which  corresponds  to  birth,  toxv.ards  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  years,  is  sensibly  confounded  xv-itlx 
an  hyperbola;  for  in  these  limits,  the  second  term  of 


the  first  order  is  so  small  a.s  to  Ixe  considered  nothing 
so  that  we  shall  have — ’ 


JJ  = (tx  + 


t + X 

1 -1-  3 a; 


Tlie  cxxrve  oB  does  not  merely  indicate  the  growtli 
of  man  from  birth  to  complete  maturity,  but  also  those 
of  the  other  side  of  the  axis  Oo ; that  is  to  say,  for  tlie 
months  xvhich  precede  birth,  the  resxilts  which  it  pre- 
sents are  conformable  to  those  observed  xvitli  regard  to 
the  foetus.  This  concordance  is  not  always  manifested 
until  towards  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  lx.‘fore  birth, 
whiclx  is  the  age  at  which  the  embryo  becomes  a foetus. 
It  is,  moreover,  true,  that  before  this  period  tlie  child 
is  in  a state  which  hardly  j®t  appears  to  belong  to 
human  nature.  The  curve  singularly  represents  this 
state,  if  we  give  any  significance  to  it ; for  betw-een 
five  and  six  months  before  birth,  it  suddenly  passes 
under  the  axis  oA,  and  the  values  of  statxires,  positive 
as  they  xvere,  become  negative : the  curve  in  the 
negative  region  is  lost  in  infinity,  approaching  an 
asymptote  xvhich  corresponds  to  a value  of  x=  — | ; 
or,  in  other  words,  at  nine  months  before  birth,  the 
period  of  conception.  Withoxxt  occupying  oxirselves 
with  the  stature  of  the  infant  while  it  is  still  an 
enibryo,  or  altogether  mifonned,  if  v-e  confine  our  cal- 
culations to  the  growth  of  the  fmtus  about  five  months 
before  birth,  we  shall  find  the  folloxving  resxilts,  by 
the  side  of  which  are  xvritten  the  results  of  measxire- 
ments  given  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medi- 
cales : — 


Age  of  the  Infant. 

Stature 

Calculated. 

Stature 

Observed. 

metres. 

metres. 

Bil’th,  - 

0-500 

From  0-487  to  0-541 

1 month  before  birth, 

0-464 

~ 0-433  to  0-487 

2 ^ ^ ^ - 

0-419 

~ 0-379  to  0-433 

3 ~ ~ „ 

0-361 

~ 0-300  to  0-379 

4 „ „ 

0-281 

~ 0216  to  0-300 

5 ^ ^ ^ 

0-105 

~ 0-162  to  0-216 

The  calculated  values  fall,  for  each  month,  between 
the  limits  of  the  results  of  the  observations.  More- 
ovei-,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  these  resxilts  do  not 
carry  the  same  degree  of  exactness  as  those  obtained 
after  birth,  because  of  the  xmeertainty  of  the  period 
of  conception,  as  well  as  the  varying  duration  of  preg- 
nancy. What  is  most  important  for  us  to  observe 
here,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  law  of  continxiity  xvliich 
exists  for  the  growth  of  the  child  immediatelj'  before 
and  after  birth.  Admitting  the  approximative  cal- 
cxilations  of  M.  Chaussier,  it  will  be  foxmd  that  the 
feefus  increases  almost  as  much  in  length  in  one  month,  as 
a child  between  six  and  sixteen  gears  does  in  one  gear. 

In  what  has  preceded,  I have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  how  the  development  of  the  stature  of  man  and 
xvoman  takes  place : it  now  remains  for  me  to  533' 
some  xvords  on  the  diminution  xvhich  this  clement 
undergoes  by  age.  Prom  a great  number  of  obser- 
vations, of  which  xve  shall  make  greater  use  xvlien 
speaking  of  the  corresponding  diminution  of  weight, 
it  appears  that  it  is  clxiefly  toxvards  the  fiftieth  year 
that  the  decrease  becomes  most  apparent,  and  towards 
the  end  of  life  it  amounts  to  about  6 or  7 centimetres 
[2  3-lOth  inches,  or  2 6-lOth  inches].  Prom  the 
number  of  indix'idxxals  xvho  have  been  measxxred,  those 
have  been  carefullj^  exchided  xvho  xverc  much  round- 
shouldered,  or  xvho  could  not  make  themselves  straight 
dxiring  the  observation. 


Ages. 


Stature  of  Jfen.  Stature  of  XVoiiicn. 


40  yejirs,  - 

1 -684  metro. 

1-579 

SO  . . 

- 1-674  . . 

1-536 

60  . . 

1-6.39  . . 

1-516 

70  .. 

- 1 6-23  . . 

1-514 

80  . . 

1-613  .. 

1-506 

90  .. 

- 1-6J3  . . 

1-505 
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It  may  be  asked  if  the  diminution  of  stature  towards 
the  end  of  life  is  not  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  if 
it  be  not  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  longevity  is 
generally  shorter  for  individuals  of  great  stature.  At 
least,  it  would  he  interesting  to  examine  if  the  size 
of  man  has  any  influence  on  the  duration  of  his  life. 

I shall  endeavour,  in  a few  words,  to  present  such 
of  the  results  of  my  researches  as  appear  to  me  most 
interesting : it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
these  results  only  apply  to  Brussels  and  the  province 
of  Brabant. 

1.  The  limits  of  growth  in  the  two  sexes  are  un- 
equal: first,  because  woman  is  born  smaller  than 
man;  second,  because  she  sooner  finishes  her  com- 
plete development ; third,  because  the  annual  increase 
which  she  receives  is  smaller  than  that  of  man. 

2.  The  stature  of  the  inhabitant  of  towns,  at  the 
age  of  19,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  coimtry  person 
by  2 to  3 centimQtres  [7-lOtbs  to  1 inch  nearly]. 

3.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  growth  of  man  is 
entirely  completed  at  25  years  of  age. 

4.  Individuals  who  live  in  affluence  generally  ex- 
ceed the  average  height : misery  and  hard  labour,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  to  be  obstacles  to  gro-wth. 

5.  The  growth  of  the  child,  even  from  several 
months  before  birth  until  complete  development,  fol- 
lows such  a law  of  continuity,  that  the  increase  dimi- 
nishes successively  with  age. 

6.  Between  the  5th  and  16th  years  nearly,  the 
annual  growth  is  pretty  regular,  and  it  is  one-twelfth 
of  the  growth  of  the  foetus  during  the  months  before 
birth. 

7.  Subsequently  to  the  50th  year,  man  and  woman 
undergo  a diminution  of  stature  which  becomes  more 
and  more  marked,  and  may  amount  to  from  6 to  7 
centimetres  [2  3-lOths  or  2 O-lOth  inches]  nearly, 
about  the  age  of  80  years. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WEIGHT,  AXD  OF  ITS  RELATIONS 
TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  BODY. 


1.  Weight  and  Height  at  Different  Ages. 


Researches  on  the  height  and  weight  of  new-born 
infants  have  been  made  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 
of  Brussels.  To  ascertain  the  weight,  the  ordinary 
balance  has  been  used;  but  in  the  different  observa- 
tions, the  weight  of  the  swaddling  clothes  has  been 
taken.  The  average  values  obtained  for  63  male  and 
56  female  children,  are  as  follows : — 

Weight.  Height. 

Male  children,  - 3’20  kilogrammes.  0'496  metre.* 

Female  children,  - 2-91  . . 0-483  . .f 


Thus,  yrom  the  time  of  birth,  there  is  an  inequality  in 
the  weight  and  height  of  children  of  the  two  sexes,  and 
this  inequality  is  m favour  of  males.  The  height  cor- 
responds nearly  -with  what  I have  found  from  other 
observations. 

By  classing  the  infants  who  furnished  the  preced- 
ing average  values  according  to  their  total  weight, 
we  find- 


infants  Weighing 
From  1 *0  to  1*5  kilog. 
..  1-5  to  2-0  .. 

. . 2 0 to  2-5  . . 

. . 2-fl  to  3 0 . . 

..  .3-0  to  3-5  .. 

. . 3-fl  to  4 0 . . 

. . 4-0  to  4-fl  . . 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

10 

• r,i 

14 

27 

20 

23 

51 

- 14 

7 

21 

5 

3 

8 

(Kj 

50 

no 

* Here  those  children  only  have  been  measured  whoso  weigh 
had  been  ascertained.  The  number  of  observations  is  greater  thai 
1 could  avail  myself  of  in  my  former  researches, 
t [The  kilogramme  is,  as  nearly  ns  possible,  2 l-5th  lbs.  Eng 


Tlie  extremes  were  as  follows : — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Minimum,  - - 2-34  kilog.  1-12  kilog. 

Ma.ximifni,  - 4-50  . . 4-25  . . 

Professor  Richter  lias  made  researches  similar  to 
the  preceding  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Moscow  ;* 
and,  according  to  his  observations,  of  44  new-born 
children,  the  sexes  of  whom  are  not  stated,  the  ave- 
rage value  was  9 l-f5th  pounds  in  weight,  and  18J 
inches  (Paris)  in  length.  I regret  that  I do  not  know 
the  value  of  the  weight  which  he  employed.  The 
height,  which  is  0-501  metres,  new  measure,  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  we  have  found  for  boys.  The 
extremes  obtained  by  M.  Richter  were  as  follows : — 

Weight.  Height. 

Minimum,  • - 5 pounds.  15  inches. 

Maximum,  - - - 11  . . 21  . . 


Thus,  the  weight  of  boys  varies  as  1 to  2,  as  I have 
found  at  Brussels.  The  extremes  of  len^h  do  not 
differ  so  much,  and  present  values  which  differ  very 
little  from  those  which  we  have  obtained. 

Moreover,  the  extremes,  at  least  of  weight,  may  differ 
as  much  as  the  averages.  We  read  in  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  Medicales,  article  Foetus — “ The  researches 
made  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  on  more  than  20,000 
infants,  prove  that  one  infant,  born  at  the  full  period 
and  well-formed,  generally  weighs  6j  pounds.  Only  a 
very  small  number  of  infants  have  been  seen  at  this 
hospital  weighing  10^  pounds,  or  others  weighing  only 
3 pounds,  or  2 pounds  and  some  ounces.”  This  value 
of  6^  pounds,  or  3-059  kilogrammes,  obtained  from  so 
great  a number  of  observations,  agrees  very  nearly 
ivith  the  value — 3-055  kilogrammes — obtained  for 
Brussels,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  distinction 
of  the  sexes : the  extreme  values  likewise  present  very 
little  difference. 

It  is  remarkable  that  learned  men  who  have  made 
observations  on  the  weight  and  height  of  new-born 
infants,  should  have  attended  so  little  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  sexes.  Although  our  results  are  not  de- 
duced from  so  large  a number  of  observations  as  could 
be  desired,  yet  we  think  we  may  conclude,  with  suffi- 
cient probability,  that  the  average  values  of  the  weight 
and  height  of  cliildren  of  the  two  sexes  present  a very- 
sensible  difference. 

From  all  the  researches  which  have  been  made  on 
the  relations  existing  between  the  weight  and  the  age 
of  the  foetus,  it  appears  that  the  ratios  present  so  much 
uncertainty,  that  we  can  scarcely  make  any  use  of 
them. 

It  is  M.  Chaussier,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  who  has 
made  the  remark,  that  an  infant  diminishes  a little  in 
weight  immediately  after  birth.  Tliis  curious  remark 
deserves  to  be  carefully  verified ; unfortunately,  I have 
only  been  able  to  procure  seven  series  of  observations, 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  seventh  day  after 
birth.  The  average  calciilations  for  eacli  day  present 
the  following  values : — 


After  birth. 
On  the  2d  day, 

..  3d  .. 

. . 4th  . . 

. . 6th . . 

. . Cth  . . 

. . 7th  . . 


AVeight  of  the  Infant. 
3-126  kilog. 

3-057  . . 

3-017  . . 

3-015  . . 

3-030  . . 

3-035  . . 

3-060  . . 


It  really  appears,  then,  from  these  numbers,  that 
the  weight  of  the  child  diminishes  a little  immediately  after 
birth,  and  that  it  docs  not  begin  to  increase  in  a sen- 
sible manner  mitil  after  the  first  week. 


* Synnps,  Praxis  Mcdico-Obstetricia.' : 1810. 
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Tims  we  see  that,  from  birth,  there  is  an  inequality 
in  the  weight  of  children  of  the  two  sexes : how- 
ever, we  shall  examine  if  this  inequality  is  pro- 
duced again  at  different  ages,  and  examine  the 
modifications  which  it  undergoes.  I have  already 
stated  the  analogous  results  for  height ; nevertheless, 
I thought  it  would  he  useful  to  state  again  the  new 
numbers  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  indi- 
viduals of  botli  sexes,  on  whom  observations  were 
made  to  determine  the  weight.  It  was  interesting 
to  place  these  two  elements,  during  their  progres- 
sive development  in  the  same  individual,  opposite 
each  other. 

In  estimating  the  weight,  I have  generally  used  the 
balance  of  Sanctorius.  Since  this  balance  is  not  so 
sensible  when  slightly  charged,  and  also  since  great 
care  is  required  in  placing  the  bodies  to  be  weighed 
by  it,  children  of  tender  age  have  been  almost  con- 
stantly weighed  in  the  arms  of  persons  whose  weight 
had  previously  been  taken. 

The  observations  on  children  from  4 to  12  years  of 
age,  have  for  the  most  part  been  made  in  the  schools 
of  Brussels  and  at  the  Orphan  Hospital.  The  weights 
of  young  persons  have  been  taken  more  especially  m 
the  colleges  and  at  the  Medical  Scliool  of  Brussels. 
For  more  advanced  ages,  individuals  of  difierent  classes 


h.ave  been  taken,  though  those  of  the  lower  orders  ^ 
have  been  least  numerous.  T 

For  old  men,  the  weights  liave  chiefly  been  taken  t 
in  the  large  and  magnificent  hospital  recently  erected  - 
at  Brussels.  The  two  following  tables  point  out  the  I 
results,  such  as  they  are,  for  men  and  women.  1 

The  first  column  gives  the  ages ; the  second  and  ] 
third  point  out  the  average  values  of  the  height  and 
weight  which  correspond  to  these  difierent  ages.  The 
values  of  the  height  are  almost  the  same  as  those 
previously  given,  except  for  individuals  who  are  more 
than  IG  or  17  years  of  age;  which  no  doubt  arises 
from  individuals  of  the  lower  class  having  been  less 
numerous  in  these  than  in  the  former  observations. 
Indeed,  I have  already  shown  that  young  persons  who 
apply  themselves  to  study,  and  persons  in  the  affluent 
classes  generally,  are  taller  than  others.  In  the  third 
column,  the  ratios  of  weight  and  size  for  different 
ages  are  calculated,  their  values  being  considered  as 
abstract  numbers.  These  ratios  ar6  not  deduced  im- 
mediately from  the  numbers  contained  in  the  two 
preceding  columns,  but  are  the  average  of  the  ratios 
calculated  for  each  individual.  In  the  last  place,  the 
four  last  columns  i^oint  out  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum of  height  and  weight  at  each  age,  for  individuals 
who  are  well-formed. 


Table  of  the  Size  and  Weight  of  Man  at  Different  Ages. 


Ages. 

Size. 

Weight. 

Ratio  of 
Weight 

Size 

Observed. 

AVeight 

Observed. 

to  Size. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Birth, 

met. 

0-496 

kiiog. 

3-20 

6-19 

met. 

0-532 

met. 

0*438 

kiiog. 

4-50 

kiiog. 

2-34 

1 year, 

0-696 

10-00 

14-20 

0-750 

0-682 

11-00 

9-00 

2 

0-797 

12-00 

15-00 

0-824 

0-730 

13-.50 

10-50 

3 

0-860 

13-21 

15-.36 

0-875 

0-840 

13-60 

12-10 

4 

0-932 

15-07 

16-32 

0-965 

0-840 

18-20 

12-50 

5 

0-990 

16-70 

16-98 

1-080 

0-915 

18-50 

14-00 

6 

1-046 

18-04 

17-44 

1-115 

0-960 

20-40 

15-80 

7 

1-112 

20-16 

18-31 

1.162 

1-109 

24-50 

17-20 

8 

1-170 

22-26 

18-92 

1-260 

1-120 

28-50 

19-00 

9 

1-227 

24-09 

19-68 

1-325 

1-150 

29-00 

22-20 

10 

1-282 

26-12 

20-37 

1-325* 

1-163 

32-00 

22-70 

11 

1-327 

27-85 

21-58 

1-405 

1-215 

33-80 

25-00 

12 

1-359 

31-00 

22-80 

1-450 

1-270 

36-30 

25-00 

13 

1-403 

35-32 

25-30 

1-4.90 

1-300 

39-50 

34-60 

14 

1-487 

40-50 

27-49 

1-630 

1-330 

45-00 

37-00 

15 

1-559 

46-41 

29-88 

1-658 

1-380 

61-50 

37-00 

16 

1-610 

53-39 

33-00 

1-730 

1-430 

61-50 

40-00 

17 

1-670 

57-40 

34-25 

1-790 

1-467 

65-50 

45-00 

18 

1700 

61-26 

35-67 

1-790 

. . 

67-00 

45-00 

19 

1-706 

63-32 

37-00 

1-800 

70-00 

48-20 

20 

1-711 

65-00 

37-99 

1-838 

72-70 

• « 

25 

1722 

68-29 

39-66 

1-890 

98-50 

. . 

30 

1-722 

68-90 

40-02 

. . 

. . 

. . 

40 

1-713 

68-81 

40-03 

. • 

50 

1-674 

67-45 

40-14 

. . 

• • 

60 

1-639 

65-50 

40-01 

. . 

49-1 

70 

1623 

63-03 

38-83 

80 

1-613 

61-22 

37-96 

1-820 

1-467 

83-00 

49-7 

Table  of  the  Size  and  Weight  of  Woman  at  Different  Ages. 


Ages. 

Size. 

Weight. 

Ratio  of 
Weight 

Size 

Observ-ed. 

AVeight 

Obsen-ed. 

to  Size. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Birth, 

met. 

0-483 

kiiog. 

2-91 

6-15 

met 

0-555 

met. 

0-438 

kiiog. 

4*25 

kiiog. 

1-12 

1 year. 

0-690 

9-30 

13-50 

0-704 

0-660 

10-5 

8-3 

2 . . 

0-780 

11-40 

14-50 

0-798 

0-720 

12-0 

8-3 

3 .. 

0-850 

12-45 

14-70 

0-895 

0-795 

15-8 

10*5 

4 . . 

0-910 

14-18 

15-10 

0-950 

0-810 

15*8 

11-5 

5 . . 

0-974 

15-50 

15-70 

1-085 

0-876 

17*5 

13-3 

6 .. 

1-032 

16-74 

16-24 

1-085 

0-956 

20-3 

13-3 

7 .. 

1-096 

18-45 

16-85 

1-177 

1*050 

23*4 

16-0 

8 . . 

1-139 

19-82 

17*45 

1-380 

1-050 

23-4 

16-0 

9 . . 

1-200 

22-44 

18-65 

1-380 

1-110 

25-7 

18-3 

10  .. 

1-248 

24-24 

19-45 

1-380 

1-160 

28-3 

20-3 

11  . . 

1-275 

26-25 

2060 

1-385 

1-160 

39-8 

216 

12  . . 

1-327 

30-54 

23-00 

1-476 

1-160 

42*8 

216 

13  . . 

1-386 

34-65 

24-50 

1-580 

1-160 

42-8 

216 

14  . . 

1-447 

38-10 

25-35 

1-580 

1-160 

51-0 

32-0 

15  . . 

1-475 

41-30 

28-10 

1-638 

1-160 

55-2 

.-e-o 

16  . . 

1-500 

44-44 

29-62 

1-638 

1-160 

57-G 

326 

17  . . 

1-544 

49-08 

31-75 

1-688 

1-284 

61-6 

18  . . 

1-562 

53-10 

34-05 

1-740 

. . 

79-9 

. . 

20  . . 

1-570 

54-46 

34-70 

25  . . 

1-577 

55-08 

35-26 

. . 

. • 

.30  . . 

1-579 

55-14 

35-90 

. . 

40  . . 

1-555 

56*65 

36-50 

. . 

. . 

50  . . 

1-536 

68-45 

.38-15 

1-444 

90-5 

39-8 

60  . . 

1-516 

56-73 

37-28 

1-436 

. . 

70  . . 

1-514 

53-72 

35-49 

. , 

1-431 

93-8 

80  .. 

1-506 

61-52 

31-21 

1-701 

1-408 

72-5 

38-0 

The  numbers  in  the  preceding  tables  are  such  as 
have  been  obtained  from  direct  observation ; but  they 
must  be  subjected  to  two  corrections — in  the^  first 
place,  because  the  persons  have  always  been  weighed 
in  their  dresses ; and,  secondly,  because  observations 
have  not  been  made  on  all  classes  of  society. 

The  first  cause  of  error  which  has  been  pointed 
out,  may  be  removed,  or  at  least  diminished  to  some 
extent.  The  average  weight  of  the  clothes  at  different 
ages  may  bo  determined  very  precisely,  and  then  it  is 
only  necessary  to  subtract  its  value  from  each  of  the 
corresponding  numbers  of  the  table  of  weights.  From 
different  experiments,  I think  we  may  admit,  as  near 
the  truth,  that  the  average  weight  of  the  clothes  at 
different  ages  is  one-eighteenth  of  tlie  total  weight 

* When  a number  is  repeated,  it  is  because  lljo  maximum  of 
this  year  was  less  than  that  of  the  preceding.  Tlic  inverse  takes 
place  in  the  column  of  the  minima. 


of  the  male  body,  and  a twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  female.  Witli  this  value,  I have 
corrected  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  table,  e.xcept 
for  new-born  infants,  because  the  numbers  had  already 
undergone  this  correction,  from  direct  experiment, 
immediately  after  weighing  them  [the  infiints]. 

The  second  cause  of  error  may  also  be  removed : 
indeed,  we  shall  soon  see,  that  of  indii-idu.als  of  the 
same  age,  the  weight  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
pretty  constant  relation  to  the  size  of  tlie  body.  It 
will  be  sufficient,  then,  to  know  the  ratios  inserted  in 
the  fourth  column  of  the  preceding  tables,  and  to  have 
a good  general  table  of  the  growths,  to  deduce  the 
corresponding  table  of  the  weight.  It  is  in  making 
use  of  the  fable  of  (/rowf/i.i  given  above,  and  constructed 
with  elements  collected  from  all  classes  of  society, 
that  I have  calculated  the  following  table,  in  which 
I have  also  made  the  necessary  correction  for  cloth- 
ing • 
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Table  of  the  Development  of  tlio  ITeight  and  Weight. 


Ages. 

. Men. 

Women. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

metres. 

kilog. 

metres. 

kilog. 

0-500 

3-20 

0-490 

2-91 

0-698 

9-45 

0-690 

8-79 

O ^ 

0-791 

11-34 

0-781 

10-67 

3 — 

0-864 

12-47 

0-852 

11-79 

4*  -- 

0-9-28 

14-23 

0-915 

13-00 

5 ^ 

0-9fl8 

15-77 

0-974 

14-36 

C -- 

1-047 

17-24 

1-031 

16-00 

7 ^ 

1-105 

19-10 

1-086 

17-54 

n - 

1-182 

20-76 

1-141 

19-08 

i)  ^ 

1-219 

22-65 

1-195 

21 -.TO 

10  - 

1-275 

24*52 

1-248 

23-52 

11  ^ - - - 

l-.')30 

27-10 

1-299 

25-65 

12  ^ 

1-385 

29-82 

1-353 

29-82 

13 

1-439 

34-38 

1-403 

32-94 

14  -- 

1-493 

38-76 

1-453 

36-70 

15  ^ 

1-548 

43*G2 

1-499 

40-37 

16  ^ 

1-594 

49-67 

1-535 

43-57 

17  - 

1-634 

52-85 

1-555 

47-31 

18  - 

1-658 

57-85 

1-564 

51-03 

20  - 

1-674 

60-06 

1-572 

52*20 

25  - 

1-680 

62-93 

I -.577 

53-28 

30  - - 

1-884 

63-65 

1-579 

54-33 

40  - 

1-684 

63-67 

1-579 

55-23 

50  ~ - 

1-874 

63-46 

1-536 

56-16 

6*0  « 

1-639 

61-94 

1-516 

54-30 

70  ~ 

1-623 

59-52 

1-514 

51-51 

80  ~ 

1-613 

57*03 

1-506 

49-37 

90  - 

1-613 

57-83 

1-505 

49-34 

To  render  the  preceding  results  more  apparent,  I 
I have  constructed  two  lines,  which  representtheincrease 
1 of  weight  which  men  and  women  undergo  at  different 
\ ages : these  lines  have,  for  ahscissse,  the  ages,  and  for 
I ordinates,  the  corresponding  weights.  We  perceive, 
i at  the  first  glance,  that,  at  equal  ages,  man  is  generally 
'■  heavier  than  woman ; about  the  age  of  twelve  years  only 
I are  individuals  of  both  sexes  nearly  of  the  same  weight. 
This  circumstance  is  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
weight  being  inconsiderable  in  both  sexes,  until  the 
i time  of  puberty,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
! very  apparent.  Now,  since  puberty  takes  place  sooner 
I in  woman,  this  acceleration  causes  a temporary  dis- 
i appearance  of  the  inequality  of  weight  which  existed 
i between  children  of  both  sexes,  and  which  is,  for  chil- 
I dren  between  one  and  eleven  years  of  age,  from  one 
: kilogramme  to  one  and  a half.  The  difference  of 
! weight  of  the  sexes  is  more  considerable  in  adult  per- 
i sons ; it  is  about  five  kilogrammes  between  the  six- 
I teenth  and  twentieth  years,  and  more  than  seven  after 
, this  period. 

I Man  reaches  his  maximum  of  weigli^  about  the  age  of 
I 40,  and  he  begins  to  waste  in  a sensible  manner  about 
i the  age  of  60  ; at  the  age  of  80  he  has  lost  about  six  kilo- 
I srrammes  [16  lbs.  troy].  His  height  has  also  diminished, 
and  this  diminution  is  about  seven  centimetres  [2  7-lOths 
I inches]. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  women:  in  old 
; age,  they  generally  lose  from  six  to  seven  kilogrammes 
I in  weight,'  and  seven  centimetres  in  stature.  I have 
. taken  care  not  to  include  ricketty  individuals  in  these 
' valuations,  or  badly  formed  persons,  or  even  those 
I who  were  round-slioiildered,  and  unable  to  stand  up- 
right for  many  minutes. 

Woman  attains  her  maximum  of  weight  later  than 
man;  she  weighs  the  most  about  the  age  of  50  years : 
setting  out  from  about  the  age  of  19,  the  development 
' of  her  weight  is  nearly  stationary,  until  the  period  of 
procreation  is  passed. 

inie  extreme  limits  of  the  weight  of  well-formed 
I individuals  have  been  49T  and  98'5  kilogrammes  for 
i men ; and  for  women  39‘8  and  93-8  kilogrammes. 

The  limits  of  height  have  been  1-467  and  1‘890 
■ metres  for  men ; and  1'444  and  1-740  metres  for 
' women. 

The  average  weight  at  19  years,  is  nearly  that  of 
old  persons  of  the  two  sexes. 

When  man  and  woman  have  attained  their  complete 


development,  they  weigh  nearly  e-vaedy  twenty  times  as 
much  as  at  birth;  whilst  the  height  is  only  about 
three  and  one-fourth  tunes  what  it  was  at  the  same 
period. 

One  year  after  birth,  children  of  both  sexes  have 
ti-ipled  their  weight ; hoys  weigh  9-45  kilogrammes, 
and  girls  8-79  kilogrammes.  At  6 years,  they  have 
doubled  this  latter  weight,  and  at  13,  they  hav,e  quad- 
rupled it. 

Immediately  before  puberty,  man  and  woman  have 
one-half  the  weight  which  they  have  after  their  com- 
plete development. 

I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Villerme  for 
the  communication  of  the  unpublished  researches  of 
Tenon  on  the  weight  of  man,  which  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  1783.  They  were  made  in  a village  in 
the  environs  of  Paris — the  village  of  Massy — where 
Tenon  had  his  country  house.  These  researches,  which 
comprise  observations  on  60  men  between  25  and  40 
years  of  age,  and  as  many  women  of  the  same  ages, 
give  the  foUowmg  results : — 


M.iximum.  Minimum, 
kilog.  kilog. 

Weight  of  man,  - 83-307  SI -398 

~ woman,  - 74'038  38-805 


Average. 

hilog. 

82-071 

54-918 


In  all  these  observations,  the  weight  of  the  clothes 
Has  been  subtracted,  and  care  has  been  taken  not  to 
include  any  female  who  was  pregnant. 

If  we  now  compare  these  numbers  -with  those  I 
obtained  at  Cambridge,  made  on  men  from  18  to  23 
years  of  age,  weighed  -with  clothes,  we  shall  find, 
dividing  into  series  of  tens  the  80  individuals  whose 
weights  were  obtained — 


Stones. 

Founds. 

1st  series, 

108 

9 

2d  ~ 

111 

Si 

3d  ~ 

- 114 

03 

4th  ~ 

101 

Oi 

5th 

102 

5 

6th  ~ 

107 

12i 

7th  ~ 

103 

6i 

8th 

112 

2i 

Average, 

107 

Wliich  gives,  for  the  weight  of  one  individual,  about 
151  pounds,  or  68-465  kilogrammes,  which  is  nearly 
the  weight  of  a man  of  30  in  Brabant,  when  weighed 
with  his  clothes  on. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  the  weight  of 
children  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  we  shall  find 
the  following  results,  which  have  been  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr  J.  'VV.  Cowell,  taken  on  420  hoys  work- 
ing in  the  factories,  and  223  not  working  in  fac- 
tories ; and  651  girls  working  in  factories,  and  201  not 
working  in  those  places. 


Average  Weight  of  Children  of  the  Lower  Orders. 


Be 

)J-S 

Girls 

Ages. 

1 

Working  in 
Factories. 

1 

not  Working 
in  Factories. 

f 

Working  in 
Factories. 

networking 
in  Factories. 

9 years. 

kilog. 

23-47 

kilog. 

24-15 

kilog. 

23-18 

kilog. 

22-87 

10  ~ 

25-84 

27-.^^ 

24-a5 

24-08 

11  ~ 

28-04 

28-46 

27-06 

27-72 

12  ^ 

29-91 

30-49 

29-96 

29-96 

13  ~ 

.T2-(!9 

.34-17 

.33-21 

a2*97 

14  ~ 

.T4-95 

.35-67 

37-82 

37-83 

15  ^ 

40-00 

39-37 

.39-84 

42-44 

16  ~ 

44-43 

50-01 

43-62 

41 -.33 

17  - 

47-.K) 

53-41 

45-44 

46-45 

18  - 

48-12 

57-27 

48-22 

55-32 

These  numbers  were  collected  at  ^Manchester  and 
Stockport  -,  the  children  were  weighed  in  summer, 
and  consequently  were  lightly  clothed,  and  they  had 
nothing  in  their  pockets.  We  sec  here  again,  as  in 
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the  height,  that  it  is  only  ul'tui-  puberty  that,  at  cipial 
ages,  we  observe  a diti'erence  in  weiglit.  Tlie  com- 
parison of  weights  seems  to  be  rather  in  i'avour  of 
Belgic  children ; it  is  true  that  those  of  England  were 
taken  from  the  lower  orders. 

2.  Kolationa  between  the  Weight  niul  Height. 

If  man  increased  equally  in  all  his  dimensions,  his 
M'eight  at  different  ages  would  be  as  the  cube  of  his 
height.  Now,  this  is  not  what  we  reall3’’  observe. 
The  increase  of  weight  is  slower,  except  during  the 
first  year  after  birth ; then  the  proportion  which  we 
have  just  pointed  out  is  pretty  regularly  observed. 
But  after  this  period,  and  until*  near  the  age  of 
puberty,  the  weight  increases  nearly  as  the  square  of 
the  height.  The  development  of  the  weight  again 
becomes  very  rapid  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  almost 
stops  at  the  twenty-fifth  year.  In  general,  we  do  not 
err  much  when  we  assume  that,  during  development, 
the  squares  of  the  iveight  at  different  ages  are  as  the  fifth 
powers  of  the  height;  which  naturally  leads  to  this 
conclusion,  in  supposing  the  specific  gravity  constant, 
that  the  transverse  growth  of  man  is  less  than  the 
vertical. 

However,  if  we  compare  two  individuals  who  are 
fully  developed  and  well-formed  with  each  other,  to 
ascertain  the  relations  existing  between  the  weight 
and  stature,  we  shall  find  that  the  iveight  of  developed 
persons,  of  different  heights,  is  nearly  as  the  square 
of  the  stature.  Whence  it  naturally  follows,  that  a 
transverse  section,  giving  both  the  breadth  and  thickness, 
is  just  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  individual.  We 
furthermore  conclude  that,  proportion  stiU  being  at- 
tended to  -width  predominates  in  individuals  of  small 
stature. 

Taking  twelve  of  the  smallest  indi-viduals  of  both 
sexes,  and  twelve  of  the  largest,  of  those  who  have 
been  submitted  to  our  observations,  we  have  obtained 
the  following  values  as  the  average  of  stature,  and 
the  ratio  of  weight  to  the  stature : — 


Uelution  of  Stuture  to  -Weiglit. 


Stature. 

Men. 

AVomeu. 

Weight. 

Ratio. 

AVelght. 

Ratio. 

At  Birth,  - 

3-20 

0-19 

2-91 

G-W 

O'GO  metre. 

0-20 

10-33 

0-70  ~ 

13-27 

9-00 

12-94 

0-80 

11-30 

14-20 

11-21 

14-01 

o-uo  ~ 

13-.W 

10-00 

13-42 

14-91 

l-OO 

Ifi-OO 

15-90 

15-82 

15-02 

1-10  ^ 

10-00 

10-82 

18-30 

10-04 

1-20  ~ 

21-72 

18-10 

21-51 

17-82 

1-.30  ~ 

20-03 

20-04 

20-83 

20-04 

1-40  ~ 

24-03 

37-28 

20-03 

1-50  ~ 

40-29 

.-10-80 

48-00 

32-00 

1-GO  ~ 

07-15 

35-72 

5073 

.-15-45 

1-70  - 

03-28 

37-22 

05-20 

38-35 

1-00  - 

70-01 

39-23 

i-on  ~ 

75-00 

.-1977 

~ 

~ 

We  see  that,  statures  being  equal,  woman  weighs 
a little  less  than  man  until  she  attains  the  height  of 
1 metre  3 decimetres,  winch  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  period  of  puberty,  and  that  she  weighs  a little 
more  for  higher  statures.  This  difference,  for  the 
most  part,  proceeds  from  aged  females  being  mingled 
with  groups  of  a moderate  stature  sooner  than  males 
are ; and,  at  equal  statures,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
aged  persons  weigh  more  than  young  ones. 

To  apply  the  preceding  to  determine  the  age  of  a 
non-adult  person,  from  a knowledge  of  the  weight  and 
stature  only,  let  us  suppose  the  height  of  the  person 
to  be  1‘23  metre,  and  the  weight  24  kilogrammes,  he 
being,  moreover,  of  the  male  sex.  We  shall  imme  - 
diately see,  from  the  preceding  table,  that  he  is  heavy 
in  proportion  to  his  stature ; the  table  before -informs 
us  that,  by  taking  the  height  alone,  he  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  than  nine  years  of  age,  and  considering 
the  weight  alone,  he  should  be  under  ten ; so  that  we 
may  pronounce,  with  ^eat  probability  of  truth,  that 
the  individual  in  question  must  be  between  nine  and 


Men. 

Stature. 

Ratio  of  Weight 
to  Stature. 

The  smallest. 

- 1.511  metre. 

367  kilog. 

The  largest. 

1-822  . . 

41-4  .. 

Women. 

The  smallest. 

- 1-450  .. 

35-6  . . 

The  largest. 

1-672  . . 

38-0  .. 

Thus,  the  stature  of  men  and  women,  fully  deve- 
loped and  well-formed,  varied  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  six  nearly:  it  i^  almost  the  same  with  the 
ratios  of  the  weight  to  the  stature  of  the  two  sexes  ; 
whence  it  natur^y  follows,  as  we  have  already  said 
above,  that  the  weight  is  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  the  stature.* 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  the  individuals 
grouped,  not  according  to  age,  but  to  stature,  and 
that  we  have  taken  the  average  of  the  weight  of  each 
group,  for  example,  and  that  we  proceed  by  ten  cen- 
timetres at  a time : we  shall  have  groups  of  children 
at  first,  then  groups  of  children  with  whom  some 
adult  persons  are  classed,  which  will  be  the  case  with 
men  commencing  at  1‘47  metres  nearly,  and  women 
at  1'41  metres.  If  we  afterwards  reduce  these  nmn- 
bers  to  a tabular  form,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  folio-vy- 
ing results,  the  weight  of  the  clothes  having  been 
subtracted : — 

* Calling  t and  T tlie  statures,  and  p and  I’  the  corresponding 
weights  of  the  smallest  and  the  largest  individuals,  we  have,  in 
fact,  almost  exactly,  t : T : ; 5 : G,  by  the  nvimbcrs  of  tlie  first 

p P 

column,  belonging  to  men,  and  ^ ^ : 5 : G for  those  of  the 

1}  P 

second ; from  which  wo  find  that  f : T : , or,  in  otlier 

words,  <2  : T-’ : : ;i ; 1’.  It  is  tho  same  with  tlic  numbers  belonging 
to  females. 


ten. 

3.  -\Yeight  of  a Population. — ^AVeight  of  the  Human  Skeleton. 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  determine  the 
weight  of  a population  composed  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  or  of  a population  composed  of  individuals 
of  certain  limited  ages : it  has  been  formed  by  taking 
the  numbers  belonging  to  each  age  from  a population 
table,  and  multiplying  them  by  the  weight  of  indi- 
viduals of  this  age.* 

Table  of  the  -\Veight  of  a Population  of  10,000  Souls. 


Ages. 

Men. 

AA'^omen. 

Total. 

0 to  1 year. 

Irilog. 

0*894 

kilog. 

0-803 

kilog. 

1-697 

1 to  2 ~ 

1-462 

1-.-124 

2-786 

2to  3 ~ 

1-504 

1-372 

2-876 

3to  4 ~ 

l*b7G 

1-485 

3-161 

4 to  5 ~ 

1-804 

1-058 

3-522 

5 to  0 ~ 

2-017 

1-765 

3-782 

6 to  8 ~ 

4.251 

3-786 

8-037 

0 to  10  ~ 

4-708 

4-318 

9-086 

10  to  12  ~ 

5-203 

4-827 

UV090 

12  to  14  - 

6-;i32 

5-977 

12-.309 

14  to  10  ~ 

8-805 

7-801 

16-600 

10  to  20  ~ - 

18-902 

17-700 

.-10-602 

20  to  25 

25*292 

2.'1\T08 

48-600 

25  to  30  ~ 

25-603 

22-770 

48-373 

;ioto40  - 

39-.390 

39-548 

78-!M4 

40  to  50  ~ - 

28720 

31-470 

60-190 

50  to  00  ~ 

24-122 

24-0.-W 

48-7-"« 

60  to  70  ~ 

23-020 

16-4.58 

40-118 

70  to  80  ~ - - 

9-020 

7-8OB 

17-428 

80  and  upwards. 

2-.-1-20 

1-998 

4-318 

Total,  - 

2;io-47l 

220-810 

457*281 

+ The  population  table  made  use  of  in  those  calculations  is  one 
which  will  be  found  above,  taken  from  the  Rechcrctws  tor  la 
Mortalite  el  la  IteprOituction.  Jinuellcf : 1832. 
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Thus,  taking  at  once  a population  of  10,000  souls, 

F without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the  weight  will  be 
L 457,000  kilogrammes  nearly,  236,000  being  that  of 
the  male  portion.  Thus  we  see  that  the  average  weight 
of  an  individual,  without  reference  to  age  or  sex,  is  45‘7 
, kilogrammes  nearly;  and,  considering  the  sexes,  47  hilo- 
grammes  for  a /)ian  [123  9-lOths  lbs.  troy],  and  42^ 
kilogrammes  for  a woman  [74  lbs.  troy].  The  whole 
population  of  Brussels,  which  amounts  to  100,000, 
would  weigh  4,572,810  kilogrammes  ; or  nearly  four 
and  a half  times  as  much  as  a cube  of  water  10 
metres  square : and  the  whole  human  race,  computed 
at  737,000,000,  would  not  weigh  as  much  as  33  cubes 
of  water  100  metros  square : a value  which  at  first 
sight  appears  small,  since  such  a volume  of  water 
might  be  contained  in  a basin  having  a surface  of 
less  than  one-third  of  an  acre  [hectare),  and  a depth 
of  100  metres. 

To  the  preceding  data,  I shall  add  some  measure- 
ments of  the  human  skeleton,  which  have  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  MM.  Van  Esschen  and  Guiette. 
They  will  throw  additional  light  on  our  present  suh- 
; ject. 


! 

Number  of  Slceletons. 

Dimensions. 

No.  1.* 

No.-  2.t 

No.  3.t 

No.4.§ 

No.  5.  II 

1 

kilog. 

kilog. 

kilog. 

Icilog. 

kilog. 

■Weights,  - . - 

4*2 

4-4 

5-7 

5-2 

3-0 

met. 

met. 

met. 

met. 

met. 

I Statures, 

1-685 

1-640 

1-667 

1-755 

1-500 

Height  of  head,  - 

0-138 

0-134 

0-1.36 

0-135 

0-135 

~ of  spinal  column, 

0-590 

0-560 

0-563 

0-550 

0-470 

1 of  pelvis, 

0-210 

0-186 

0-182 

0-225 

0-152 

1 Length  of  the  upperi 

extremities,  f 

0-779 

0-735 

0-754 

0-790 

0-062 

Length  of  the  lowerl  . 
extremities,  * 

0-917 

0-870 

0-885 

0-970 

0-800 

The  two  last  skeletons,  belonging  to  females,  did 
, not  present  any  essential  difference  from  the  tlrree 
\ first,  which  were  males. 

i We  see,  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  weight 
of  a skeleton  prepared  some  years,  scai-cely  exceeds 
the  weight  of  a child  at  birth. 


5.  In  old  age,  man  and  woman  lose  about  six  or 
seven  kilogrammes  in  weight,  and  seven  centimetres 
in  stature. 

6.  During  the  development  of  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  we  may  consider  the  square  of  the  weight,  at 
different  ages,  as  proportioned  to  the  fifth  power  of 
their  stature. 

7.  After  the  full  development  of  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  the  weight  is  almost  as  the  square  of  the  sta- 
ture. 

Erom  the  two  preceding"  relations,  we  infer,  that 
mcrease  in  height  is  greater  than  the  transverse  in- 
crease, including  breadth  and  thickness. 

8.  Man  attains  the  maximum  of  his  weight  at  about 
40,  and  begins  to  waste  in  a sensible  degree  about  the 
60th  year. 

9.  Woman  attains  the  maximum  of  her  weight 
about  the  age  of  50.  During  the  period  of  reproduc- 
tion, namely,  from  the  18th  to  the  40th  year,  her 
weight  scarcely  increases  in  a perceptible  degree. 

10.  The  weight  of  individuals  who  have  been  mea- 
sured, and  who  were  fuUy  developed  and  well-formed, 
varies  within  extremes  which  are  nearly  as  1 to  2 ; 
whilst  the  stature  only  varies  within  limits  which,  at 
the  most,  are  as  1 to  1^.  This  is  inferred  from  the 
following  values,  furnished  by  observation : — 


Maximiini. 
AVeiglit  of  man,  98"5  kilog. 

~ woman,  93-8  ~ 
Statiure  of  man,  1'890  met. 
~ woman,  1-740  ~ 


Minimum. 
49'1  kilog. 
39-8  ~ 
]'467  met. 
1-408  ~ 


Averago. 
63-7  kilog. 
55-2  ~ 
1-684  met. 
1-579  ~ 


11.  At  equal  statures,  woman  weighs  a little  less 
than  man  before  reaching  the  height  of  1-3  metres, 
which  almost  corresponds  to  the  period  of  puberty ; 
and  she  weighs  a little  more  for  higher  statures. 

12.  The  average  weight  of  au  individual,  ivithout 
reference  to  age  or  sex,  is  45 -7  Idlogrammes;  and, 
taking  sex  into  account,  47  kilogrammes  for  man,  and 
42-5  kilogrammes  for  woman. 


CHAPTER  III. 


From  the  foregoing,  we  deduce  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  Erom  bh-th  there  is  an  inequahty,  both  in  weight 
and  stature,  between  children  of  the  two  sexes ; the 
average  weight  of  a boy  being  3 -20  kilogrammes 
[8  5-lOths  lbs.  troy],  that  of  a girl  2‘91  kilogrammes 
[7  7-lOths  lbs.  troy]  ; the  stature  of  a boy  is  0-496 
metres,  and  that  of  a girl  0-483  metres. 

2.  The  weight  of  a cMld  diminishes  a little  towards 
the  third  day  after  bfrth,  and  does  not  begin  to  in- 
crease sensibly  until  after  the  first  week. 

3.  At  equal  ages,  man  is  generally  heavier  than 
woman  : about  the  age  of  12  years  only  are  the  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  of  about  the  same  weight.  Be- 
tween 1 and  1 1 years,  the  difference  in  weight  is  from 
one  kilogramme  to  one  and  a half;  between  16  and 
20,  it  is  six  kilogrammes  nearly ; and  after  this  period 
eight  to  nine  kilogrammes. 

4.  When  man  and  woman  have  attained  their  full 
development,  they  weigh  almost  exactly  twenty  times 
as  much  as  at  birth ; and  their  stature  is  about  three 
and  one- fourth  times  greater  than  it  was  at  the  same 
period. 

* No.  1.  Natural  skeleton  of  a man  of  about  thirty-fivo  yeai-s 
of  age,  prepared  seven  years. 

t No.  2.  Skeleton  of  a man  about  twenty -fivo  years  of  ago,  pre- 
pared  six  years.  ® * 

t No.  a Skeleton  of  a man.  Ago  and  date  of  tho  preparation 
unknown. 

iinknmra  ^go  and  date  of  tho  preparation 

year^'°'  fifteen  yeare,  prepared  one 


OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STRENGTH  OR  POWER. 

Tm^ measure  of  strength  is  one  of  the  elements  which 
we  are  most  anxious  to  ascertain  ivith  some  degree 
of  precision ; not  merely  because  this  subject  of  in- 
vestigation has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  ob- 
sepers ; but  since  their  principal  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  useful  effect  of  power,  what  they  have  done 
has  a characteristic  nature,  which  distinguishes  their 
results  from  those  which  I propose  to  determine  with 
a scientific  purpose.  Thus,  Desaguiliers,  De  la  Hire, 
Guenyveau,  Coulomb,  Schulze,  &c.,  have  chiefly  in- 
vestigated the  relations  which  exist  between  the  speed 
and  the  burden  carried,  in  respect  to  a man  employed 
either  in  carrying  burdens  or  drawing  them.  I shall 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  results  which  they 
have  obtained,  since  they  can  be  found  in  the  prin- 
cipal treatises  on  practical  mechanics.  What  is  of 
most  importance  for  us  to  know  here  is,  I think  what 
relation  the  intensity  of  power  ivliich  man  can  dis- 
play  (either  with  liis  hands  or  loins,  without  subiect- 
ing  him  to  a day’s  labour),  bears,  in  its  development, 
to  tlie  age  of  the  person ; this  latter  question  is  com- 
posed of  more  complex  elements 
To  clotermine  the  different  degrees  of  our  physical 
power,  difierent  instruments  have  heen  proposed,  the 
least  imperfect  of  winch  is  undoubtedly  the  dvna- 
mometer  of  Rcgmcr.*  However,  this  instrument'still 

A cannot  well  bo  dosoribo<l  in  mere  words. 

M*'.*  instrument  so  contrived 

IIS  to  cxlilbit,  on  n dial-plate,  tho  measure  of  strength  resident  in 
tho  arms  and  loins  of  the  parties  subjected  to  trial.  M.  Quetelet's 
obser\ntion8  may  make  this  point  more  clear.] 
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leaves  much  to  be  desired ; and,  fullj’’  perceiving  its 
defects  when  I coniinenced  the  experiments  whicli  1 
am  now  about  to  state,  I was  far  from  supposing  they 
were  so  great  as  they  really  are.  Tlic  most  consi- 
derable results  from  its  form ; indeed,  the  dynarpo- 
meter  is  managed  with  varying  degrees  of  facility, 
and  estimates  of  power,  varying  in  accuracy,  are  given, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  hand  and  length  of  the 
fingers.  This  defect  is  especially  apparent  with  chil- 
dren : it  is  almost  necessary  to  employ  different  instru- 
ments for  different  ages-  These  inconveniences  led 
me  to  think  of  a dynamometer,  in  which  the  two  steel 
plates  to  be  brought  into  apposition  should,  with  a 
maximum  of  power;  assume  that  position  in  the  hand 
which  was  most  favourable  to  its  development : un- 
fortunately, other  labours  have  prevented  me  from 
prosecuting  these  attempts,  and  undertaking  a new 
series  of  observations.  Tlierefore,  I must  confine 
myself  to  giving  the  results  obtained  with  the  dyna- 
mometer of  Eegnier,  premising  that  they  do  not  pre- 
sent that  degree  of  accuracy  which  I was  anxious  to 
give  them. 

I think  we  may  even  already  suspect  the  imper- 
fection of  the  dynamometer,  from  the  discordant  re- 
sults obtained  by  different  experimenters  who  have 
used  it. 

According  to  Eegnier,  a man  from  25  to  30,  is  in 
possession  of  his  greatest  strength,  and  by  pressing 
strongly  with  both  hands,  makes  an  effort  equal  to  50 
kilogrammes  [134  lbs.  troy],  and  raises  a weight  of 
13  myriagrammes  [260  lbs.  troy,  nearly].  He  retains 
this  power  until  nearly  50,  when  it  begins  to  decrease.* 
The  strength  of  woman  has  been  considered  as  equal 
to  that  of  a man  of  15  or  16,  or  to  two-tliirds  of  the 
power  of  an  ordinary  man. 

Eegnier  has  also  found  that,  by  trying  first  one 
hand  and  then  the  other,  that  the  right  hand  is  gene- 
rally stronger  than  the  left ; and  the  sum  of  these  is 
commonly  equal  to  the  iDower  of  both  hands  acting 
together. 

Other  experiments  have  since  been  made  by  Peron, 
who  has  stated  the  results  in  the  account  of  his  voyage 
to  Australasia.  Eansonnet  has  also  made  dynamo- 
metric experiments  in  the  roadstead  of  Havre,  on  345 
individuals  belonging  to  the  companies  of  two  frigates 
and  a brig  which  he  commanded.  Collecting  the  values 
obtained  by  these  different  observers,  we  have  the 
following  table : — 


Persons  experimented  on. 

Observers. 

Strength. 

Manual. 

Lumbar. 

French,  from  25  to  30  ye.iTs, 

• - 25  to  45  . . 

Natives  of  New  Holland, 
JIalays  of  the  Island  of  Timor, 

R^gnier, 

Ransonnet, 

P^ron, 

kilog. 

600 

40-3 

G9-2 

51-8 

687 

Average. 

13- 0 
14'2 
22-1 

14- 8 
lG-2 

The  degrees  of  strength  of  the  Prench,  according 
to  these  observations,  we  see'  differ  very  much  : the 
results  of  Peron  differing  especially  from  those  of 
Eansonnet  and  Eegnier.f  It  would  appear  that  Peron 
has  made  a mistake  in  reading  the  degrees  of  the 
dynamometer ; at  least  this  seems  to  be  thb  case,  from 
the  correction  which  has  subsequently  been  made  bj"^ 
Freycinet  and  Bailly,  who  were  of  the  number  of 
persons  experimented  on  by  Peron,  and  who  are  found 
to  have  a lumbar  power  sensibly  smaller  than  that 
placed  opposite  their  names  in  the  table.  According 

* Diciionnaire  des  Scicnca  iledicqJes,  article  Dynamometre,  ct 
Docription  et  Utagedu  Dynamometre.  {Journal  deVEcolcPolyleeh- 
tiique,  Prairial,  an  C.) 

i M.  Ransonnot  has  kindly  favoured  mo  with  some  aceounts 
of  the  observations  which  were  required  of  him,  and  made  with 
an  instrument  the  accuracy  of  which  he  oannot  warrant,  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it  himself. 


to  Freycinet,  instead  of  the  lumbar  powers  stated 
by  Peron,  we  must  read  as  follows : — 

15-2  myrlagr.  instead  of  22'1,  for  the  French. 

lO’l  ,,  14*8,  ..  New  llollanderg. 

11*3  ..  ..  3G*2,  ..  Malays  of  Timor. 

However  the  case  may  be,  by  considering  the  values 
of  Peron  as  relative,  it  would  appear  that  the  strength 
of  the  French  sailors  was  greater  than  that  of  s.avages ; 
and  this  result  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  many 
voyagers. 

Dyn.amometric  experiments  require  the  greatest 
precaution.  I have  seen  the  same  persons  obtain 
exceedingly  different  results  from  successive  efforts. 
A cause  of  frequent  error,  when  sufficient  precaution 
is  not  taken  in  using  the  instrument  of  Eegnier  to 
measure  the  lumbar  power,  is,  that  the  needle  is  made 
to  move  as  much  by  pressing  the  instrument  between 
the  knees,  as  by  pulling.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
pull  without  bringing  the  knees  towards  each  other, 
and  thus  pressing  the  eUiptic  spring  in  the  direction 
of  its  small  axis,  where  it  yields  most  readily : the 
position  in  which  we  are  placed  to  puU,  and  the  height 
of  the  stature,  have  like'wise  some  influence.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  keep  trying  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
strument, especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
because  it  is  generally  not  so  sensible  for  small 
weights. 

I regret  that  I could  not  increase  my  observations 
to  the  extent  I desired ; and  I bring  forward  my  re- 
sults with  diffidence.  The  number  of  individu^s  of 
each  age  experimented  upon  was  at  least  10 : these 
persons  generally  belonged  to  the  better  class ; and 
those  below  25,  of  the  young  men,  were  generally 
taken  in  the  colleges,  and  at  the  Medical  School  of 
Brussels : the  young  women,  also,  were  taken  from 
the  schools  and  the  Orphan  Hospital 

It  is  well,  in  measming  the  power  of  a person,  to 
take  the  average  of  several  successive  observations, 
because  we  find  the  results  vary  shghtly ; and  gene- 
rally the  first  effort  is  more  powerful  than  the  second, 
the  second  than  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  we  arrive 
at  a certain  limit ; but  the  difference  is  not  very  great 
after  the  first  few  trials.*  IV^e  may  find  a difference 
of  one  or  two  degrees,  or  more,  between  the  first  effort 
and  the  extreme;  consequently,  these  observations 
admit  of  great  chance  of  error. 

Observations  on  the  Lumbar  Power,  estimated  by  means  of 
the  Dynamometer. 


Ages. 

Lumbar  Power. 

Ratio  of  tlie 
Strength  of 

Men. 

Women. 

Men  and 
Women. 

G years. 

mjTiag. 

2-0 

mjTiag. 

T ...  . 

27 

. . 

8 ..  - - 

2-4 

9 - 

4-’o 

3-0 

1-33 

10  ■ • 

4G 

3-1 

1-48 

11  .. 

4-8 

3-7 

1-30 

12  • • 

5-1 

4-0 

1-28 

13  . . 

G-9 

4-4 

1-57 

14  • ■ 

81 

5-0 

182 

15  ■ • 

88 

5*3 

1-CO 

IG  •• 

10-2 

5-3 

1-72 

17 

12-G 

6-4 

1-97 

18  •• 

130 

07 

1-94 

19  . . 

LTS 

G-4 

286 

20  . . 

1.3-8 

0-8 

2-03 

21  ■ • 

14-G 

7-2 

2-a5 

25  . • 

1.5-5 

7*7 

281 

30  ••  - - ■ 

15-4 

• • 

40  • ■ 

12-2 

50  • ■ 

10-1 

6-n 

171 

GO  . . 

‘)-3 

In  this  table,  I have  not  included  boys  under  six, 
and  girls  under  eight  years  of  age,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  teaching  them  how  to  handle  the  dyna- 


* M.  Edwards  lias  told  me,  that  after  dinner  he  has  generally 
obscn'cd  the  contrary  with  strong  persons,  the  first  effort  being 
somewlint  less  Intense  tlinn  tlic  sJicceciling  ones. 
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I 
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mometcr,  and  the  errors  which  would  have  resulted 
therefrom.  It  is  necessary  to  all  the  preeeding  values, 
to  add  the  weight  of  the  dynamometer,  whieh  is 
certainly  a part  of  the  resistance  to  overcome : this 

amounts  to  one  kilogramme.  . . 

If  wo  had  extremely  sensible  and  suitable  instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  lumbar  power  of  children,  it 
is  evident  that  we  could  not  begin  to  make  use  of 
them  before  the  ago  of  two  years,  since  before  this 
period  the  child  cannot  stand  upright  alone,  nor  carry 
an  additional  weight.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  of  all 
the  individiuds  figured  in  the  table,  the  lumbar  power 
is  sufiScient  to  raise  a load  or  overcome  an  obstacle 
exceeding  the  weight  of  the  individual.  The  load  a 
man  can  carry  relatively  to  his  weight,  increases  with 
his  growth  until  matiirit}^  and  the  perfect  man  can 
raise  more  than  double  his  own  weight. 

The  lumbar  power  of  females  differs  less  from  that 
of  males  during  childhood  than  after  complete  deve- 
lopment. During  childhood,  the  Imnbar  strength  of 
boys  is  about  one-third  more  than  that  of  girls ; to- 
wards the  age  of  puberty,  one-half ; and  the  strength 
of  a developed  man  is  double  that  of  a woman. 

Professions  produce  a very  sensible  difference.  I 
have  seen  labouring  masons  and  carpenters  move  the 
dynamometer  20  Agrees  or  more.  The  average  of 
several  servants,  between  20  and  40  years  of  age,  has 
given  me  a value  of  10  or  11  degrees. 

To  measure  the  power  of  the  hands  presents  the 
greatest  obstacles.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  un- 
less the  observations  have  been  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  by  one  and  the  same  person.  The  first  and 
greatest  obstacle  proceeds  ftom  the  unequal  size  ot 
the  hands,  and  the  difficulty  of  grasping  the  instru- 
ment. Prom  all  the  corrections  which  I have  made, 
I think  I may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  my  o^rn  results ; 
and,  nevertheless,  they  differ  so  much  from  those  ob- 
tained by  the  observers  quoted,  that  I deliberated  some 
time  in  using  them,  tlie  more  so  since  they  are,  like 
all  the  measures  taken  with  Eegnier’s  dynamometer, 
subject  to  undergo  a previous  correction,  owing  to  the 
unequal  size  of  the  hands.  To  show  how  important 
this  correction  is,  I made  different  trials  with  the 
dynamometers,  placing  ray  hands  in  different  positions, 
and  I have  obtained  extremely  dissimilar  values.  We 
may  judge  better  from  the  following : — 

The  dynamometer  I have  used  is  made,  like  all 
others,  of  a spring  almost  of  an  elliptic  form : the 
lengths  of  the  greater  and  lesser  axis  are  30  and  5’5 
centimetres  respectively ; the  dial  and  the  index  are 
so  placed  that  the  hands,  when  most  approximated, 
are  stiU  2 "5  centimetres  distant  from  each  other;  and 
presstue  is  made  at  a certain  distance  from  the  small 
axis,  where  the  maximmn  of  effect  is  produced.  We 
obtain,  therefore,  only  a part  of  the  action  which  might 
be  produced  by  pressing  both  extremities  of  the  small 
axis.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  dynamometer  I 
have  used  has  been  graduated,  taking  this  distance 
into  account.  I w'as  then  desirous  to  know  what 
would  be  the  effect  produced  by  increasing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  hands,  and  I have  obtained  these 
values : — 


Distance  of  the 
Hands. 
2SmiU. 

35  ..  - 

45  .. 

55  . . 

C5  .. 

75  ..  - 

85  .. 


Degrees  of  tho 
Dynamometer. 
80-5 
C4'0 
54-5  . 

49-5 
44-0 
380 
Si-G 


Thus,  by  placing  the  hands  so  that  they  were  each, 
W'hen  least  distant,  one  centimetre  from  the  dial,  and 
consequently  4.'5  millimetres  from  each  other,  I only 
produced  an  effort  of  54’5  instead  of  80’.'5 — -a  diffijrence 
of  20  degrees.  Now,  many  persons,  trying  their 


manual  strength  by  the  dynamometer,  generally  place 
their  hands  in  the  manner  I have  stated ; they  must 
then  give  very  erroneous  results.  \>  omen  and  chil- 
dren, especially,  have  another  disadvantage  m using 
the  dynamometer,  for  the  opening  which  they  are 
obliged  to  allow  their  hands  does  not  permit  them  to 
press  with  the  power  they  are  capable  of.  Also,  1 
think  the  values  I have  obtained  for  them  are  gene- 
rally too  low. 


Obsen'ations  on  the  Power  of  the  ITands,  from  Experiments 
with  tho  Dynamometer. 


Affes. 

Power  of  Men 

Power  of  Women 

( 

with 

both 

Hands. 

with  the 
Right 
Hand. 

with  the 
Left 
Hand. 

( 

with 

both 

Hands. 

with  the 
Right 
Hand. 

with  the 
Left 
Hand. 

Icilog. 

kilog. 

kilog. 

kilog. 

kilog. 

kiiog. 

C ye.ars. 

10-3 

4-0 

20 

7 •• 

14-0 

7'0 

4’0 

8 •• 

. . 

11-8 

3G 

2-8 

9 •• 

20-0 

8'5 

50 

15-5 

4-7 

4*0 

10  •• 

2G-0 

9-8 

8-4 

16-2 

5-6 

4-8 

11  .. 

29-2 

10-7 

9'2 

19-5 

8-2 

67 

12  .. 

33G 

13-9 

11-7 

230 

lO-l 

7-0 

13  •• 

-39-8 

IG-G 

15-0 

2G-7 

11-0 

81 

14  .. 

47-9 

21-4 

18'8 

33-4 

13G 

11-3 

15  •• 

67-1 

27-8 

22G 

35G 

15-0 

141 

IG  .. 

G3-9 

32-3 

2G’8 

37-7 

17-3 

16-G 

17  .. 

71-0 

36-2 

31-9 

40-9 

20-7 

18-2 

18  .. 

79-2 

38-G 

350 

43-G 

207 

19-0 

19  .. 

79-4 

35*4 

35-0 

44-9 

21  G 

197 

20  •• 

84-3 

39-3 

37-2 

45-2 

22-0 

19-4 

21  .. 

86-4 

430 

38-0 

47-0 

23-5 

20-5 

25  •• 

88-7 

44-1 

400 

50'0 

24-5 

21-G 

30  .. 

89-0 

44-7 

41-3 

• » 

40  .. 

87-0 

41-2 

38-3 

• • 

50  .. 

74-0 

36-4 

33'0 

47’0 

23-2 

20-0 

60  •• 

56-0 

30-5 

2G0 

From  this  table  we  may  infer,  that  the  manual 
power  of  men,  at  different  ages,  is  greater  than  that 
of  women.  The  difference  is  generally  smaller  at  early 
periods  than  afterwards:  thus,  before  puberty,  the 
ratio  is  3 to  2,  and  it  afterwards  becomes  9 to  5.  We 
also  see  that  the  hands,  acting  together,  produce  a 
greater  effect  than  the  snm  of  the  effects  they  produce 
acting  separately ; this  appears  to  be  partly  owing  to 
the  weight  of  the  instrument,  which  is  carried  twice, 
and  in  an  inconvenient  manner,  when  the  hands  are 
used' in  succession.  Lastly,  the  strongest  hand  is  that 
one  we  use  habitually,  at  least  considering  masses  of 
people.  The  right  hand  is  about  one-sixth  stronger 
than  the  left. 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  power  of  pressing,  which  I 
have  observed,  vdth  that  of  MM.  Ecgnier,  Ransonnet, 
and  Peron,  we  shall  find  the  greatest  differences,  and 
which  I can  only  attribute  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  hands  were  placed  on  the  instrument,  and  the 
conseqiient  space  betwixt  them.  I have  tried  the  in- 
strument in  different  ways,  and  I think  I may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  indications  are  accurate,  especially  those 
for  the  average  power  of  man.  Those  values  which  I 
ought  to  mistrust  are  those  obtained  for  women  and 
children;  they  appear  to  me  to  be  less  than  they 
ought  to  be,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

According  to  the  researches  of  M!M.  Eegnier  and 
Ransonnet,  the  average  strength  of  man  is  not  more 
than  46-3  or  50  kilogrammes  [184  lbs.  troy]  ; that  is 
to  say,  that  it  does  not  come  up  to  his  weight; 
whence  it  follows,  that  a man  could  not  lift  liimsdf 
by  the  pressure  he  can  exercise  with  his  hands.  Now, 
experience  evidentlj’-  disproves  such  a result.  Among 
the  sailors  experimented  4i])on,  there  was  probabl}' 
not  one  who  could  not  hold  himself  suspended,  for 
some  minutes  at  least,  at  tho  end  of  a cord  firmly 
fixed  at  the  other  end.  According  to  Peron,  the 
manu.al  force  would  be  G9'2  kilogr.ammes : this  value 
approaches  nearer  the  truth.  What  I have  found 
for  a developed  man  is  89  kilogrammes  [238  lbs.  troy], 
nearly  19  kilogi'nmmcs  more  than  the  weight  of  a man 
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in  his  dress ; so  that  a man  may  hold  at  the  end  of  a 
cord,  and  hear  at  the  same  time  a weight  as  lieavy ; 
moreover,  the  thickness  of  the  cord,  or  the  form  of 
the  object  wliieh  he  holds,  will  necessarily  influence 
the  result  of  the  experiment.* 

We  also  see,  from  the  values  which  I have  obtained, 
that  it  is  about  the  age  of  9 or  10  years  that  a man 
begins  to  acquire  sufficient  power  in  his  hands  to  hold 
himself  suspended  for  a time.  Woman,  at  any  age, 
does  not  appear  capable  of  exercising  a power  equiva- 
lent to  her  weight ; yet  many  women,  from  exercise 
and  habits  of  labour,  at  length  exceed  this  limit. 
Thus  we  see  young  girls,  by  practising  gymnastic 
exercises,  acquire  the  power  of  raising  themselves 
by  means  of  cords  to  different  heights.  It  would 
appear,  then,  although  my  values  are  very  superior 
to  those. of  the  observers  quoted,  that  they  are  rather 
below  than  above  the  truth,  at  least  for  children  and 
women. 

Wlien  the  power  of  the  hands  is  tried  several  times 
in  succession,  it  happens,  just  as  with  the  lumbar 
strength,  that,  aU  tilings  being  equal,  the  subsequent 
efforts  are  never  so  energetic  as  the  first  ones.  Thus 
the  degrees  of  power  diminish  successively,  and  tend 
to  a limit.  The  second  effort  is  generally  weaker  by 
4 or  5 degrees  than  the  first ; the  difference  is  not  so 
great  afterwards. 

Trying  my  strength  at  different  periods  of  the  day, 
I have  not  observed  any  very  great  differences.  The 
greatest  effect  I have  been  able  to  produce  was  observed 
on  coming  from  a public  lecture,  at  a time  when  I was 
slightly  indisposed  by  an  accession  of  fever.  I was 
able  to  bring  the  needle  of  the  dynamometer  nearly 
1 0 degrees  beyond  the  point  it  habitually  reached.  In 
general,  the  strength  Avas  greater  after  dinner  than 
before ; it  appears  to  vary  Avith  different  times  of  the 
day,  and  especially  Avith  the  hours  of  refreshment. 
My  experiments  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  enable  me 
here  to  bring  forAvard  numerical  results  of  sufficient 
accuracy;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I have  been 
obhged  to  defer  estabhshing  the  ratios  between  the 
stature,  weight,  and  strength  of  men  at  different  ages. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  affiuence,  abundance  of  food, 
and  moderate  exercise,  favourably  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  poAvers ; Avhilst  misery,  Avant, 
and  excess  of  labour,  produce  the  contrary  eliect. 
Therefore,  the  man  Avho  finds  himself  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, not  merely  possesses  the  advantages  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  longer  life  and  less  hability  to  dis- 
ease ; he  has  also  better  opportunities  for  the  proper 
development  of  his  physical  qualities. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

INSPIRATION,  PULSATION,  SAVIFTNESS,  &C. 

1.  Inspiration  and  Pulsation. 

In  individuals  who  are  Avell-formed  and  enjoying  good 
health,  the  number  of  inspirations  and  beats  of  the 
heart  are  generally  confined  Avithin  certain  limits, 
Avhich  it  may  be  interesting  to  Tciioav,  as  Avell  as  the 
average  value  which  they  have  at  different  ages.  The 
authors  Avho  have  Avritten  on  this  subject  generally 
give  results  which  are  very  discordant,  for  early  ages 
especially.  Kepler  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
Avho  thought  of  determining  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions in  a given  time ; and  Ave  may  be  astonished 
that,  in  our  OAvn  time,  Ave  have  not  more  accurate 
results  than  those  found  in  the  most  eminent  physio- 
logical Avorks. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  Avhich  different 
•authors  have  given  for  the  beats  of  the  heart  in  one 
minute : — 

* It  Avould  be  curious  to  examine  how  long  an  individual  could 
continue  suspended  by  the  pressure  of  his  liands  only. 


Ages. 

Number  of  Beats  of  the  Heart, 
according  to 

A 

Magondic.* 

Rochoux.  t 

Adclon-t 

1 

liict.  lie 
M^d. 
vol.  21, 

Birth,  - 

130  to  140 

140 

i;i0  to  140 

140 

1 year, 

120  to  1.30 

120 

100  to  110 

100 

no 

100 

3 -s,  - 

90  to  100 

m 

Puberty, 

80 

80  to  90 

Manhood, 

70 

Old  age, 

m 

“ The  number  of  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart,  in  a 
given  time,”  says  M.  Paul  Dubois,§  “ cannot  always 
be  easily  determined ; but  when  it  can,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  we  find  the  number  from  140  to  1 50  a-minute, 
and  very  frequently  144 ; it  is  very  natural  to  think 
that  the  number  of  pulsations  should  be  quick,  in- 
versely as  the  age  of  the  foetus,  and  yet  our  researches 
do  not  confirm  such  an  opinion.  Indeed,  Ave  may 
affirm,  that,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  at  Avhich 
period  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  may  be  readily 
counted,  until.the  end  of  gestation,  the  rhythm  [mea- 
sure] of  the  double  beats  has  appeared  exactly  the 
same  to  us.” 

M.  Billard  has  given  results  Avliich  generally  do  not 
much  agree  Avith  those  Avhich  have  been  quoted.  Ac- 
cording to  this  obserA^er,  of  41  children,  between  1 and 
10  days  old,  and  apparently  enjoymg  good  health,  he 
has  found — 


18  having  fewer  than  80  pulsations  per  minute. 

2 

~ 80  - 

1 

~ 89  - 

4 

„ 100  ~ 

10 

~ 110  to  129  ~ 

1 ^ 

~ 130 

2 ^ 

~ 145 

2 

_ 150 

1 ^ 

~ 180  ~ 

Thus,  in  one-half  of  the  infants,  the  pulse  Avas  al- 
most the  same  number  as  of  adults ; and  there  were 
others,  the  beats  of  whose  heart  exceeded  in  number 
those  of  individu.als  of  a more  advanced  age.  These 
children  presented  no  appearance  of  disease. 

Of  36  children  from  1 to  2 months  old — 

14  presented  80  to  85  pulsations. 

1 ~ 60  to  62 

2 ~ 90  ~ 

2 ~ 94  to  95 

5 ~ 110  to  112  ~ 

2 „ 114 

7 ~ 125  to  130  ~ 

3 ~ 140-147  to  150  - 

Of  20  cliildren  from  2 to  3 months  old — 

14  presented  more  than  90  pulsations. 

2 ~ „ 100  ~ 

2 ~ ~ 70  ~ 

2 ~ ~ 70  to  80  ~ 

It  Avould  be  AATTong  to  aflirm  that  children  uniformly 
present  a more  frequent  pulse  than  adults.|| 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  inspirations 
per  minute  has  been  examined  Avith  as  much  care  as 
the  pulsations.  Authors,  in  general,  have  not  and 
cannot  agree  on  this  point.  Haller  said  he  made  20 
inspirations  per  minute ; !Menzies  says  14;  D.aA-y  ob- 
served on  himself  26  ; Thomson,  also  on  liimself,  19 ; 
Magendie,  1 5.  But  Ave  generally  s.iy  that  there  .are  20, 
and  that  ever}’-  fifth  inspiration  is  deeper  than  the 
others.^ 

* Physiologic.  Ed.  1825. 

t Diet,  do  Mddicine,  1827. 

^ Physiologic,  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 

§ Rapport  sur  1’ Application  dc  I’Auscultation  i\  la  Grosscssc. 

n [Notwithstanding  these  observations,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  counted  at  the  wTist, 
are  imiformly  much  more  numerous  in  children  under  six  years 
of  ago  than  in  adults.] 

^ Dictionnairo  des  Sciences  Mcdicalos,  Art.  Respiration. 
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I shall  now  present  the  results  of  exjieriments  made 
at  Brussels,  both  on  inspirations  and  the  beating  of 
the  heart  simultaneously. 

And  first,  according’  to  the  observations  made  on 
1 8 male  and  as  many  female  children,  immediately 
after  birth,  the  following  results  were  obtained 


Pulsations. 

Inspirations. 

Aver. 

Max. 

Min. 

Aver. 

Max. 

Min. 

Bovs, 

136 

165 

104 

44 

70 

23 

Girls,  - - 

135 

165 

108 

44 

68 

27 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  difference  of  sex  does  not 
influence  these. phenomena,  at  any  rate  at  birth. 

The  following  is  a classification  of  the  preceding 
numbers : — 


Inspirations. 
25  to  30, 

30  to  40, 

40  to  50, 

50  to  CO, 

60  to  70, 


Boys. 

3 

- 3 
5 

- 5 

2 


Girls. 

1 

5 

8 

3 

1 


Pulsations. 

104  to  115,  - - - - 2 1 

' 116  to  125,  ...  - 0 0 

126  to  135,  - - - - 6 7 

136  to  145,  ....  5 5 

145  to  155,  - - - - 0 1 

155  to  165,  - - - - 2 1 

I think  these  results  susceptible  of  greater  acciu’acy. 
Considering  the  number  of  inspirations  and  pulsations 
in  men,  at  different  ages,  I have  found,  per  mmute, 
for  the  average  and  extreme  values,  in  nearly  300  indi- 
viduals, as  follows 


Ages. 

Pulsations. 

Inspirations. 

Aver. 

Max. 

Min. 

A^er. 

Max. 

Min. 

Birth, 

136 

165 

104 

44 

70 

23 

5 years, 

88 

100 

73 

26 

32 

10  to  15, 

78  ' 

98 

60 

15  to  20, 

69-5 

90 

57 

20 

24 

16 

20  to  25, 

69-7 

90 

61 

18-7 

24 

14 

25  to  30, 

71-0 

90 

59 

16-0 

21 

15 

30  to  50, 

700 

112 

56 

18-1 

23 

11 

Ages. 

Birth, 

15  to  20  years, 
20  to  25  ~ - 

25  to  30 
30  to  50  ~ - 


It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a determinate  ratio 
between  the  pulsations  and  inspirations ; however,  in 
many  individuals,  and  I am  of  the  number,  it  is  as 
4 to  1. 

The  observations  made  on  women  have  been  less 
numerous  than  those  made  on  men.  Moreover,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  difference  of  sexes  is  at  any 
period  more  marked  than  about  the  time  of  birth ; 
perhaps  there  is  a slight  acceleration  in  females,  at 
least  this  appears  from  the  foUowing  numbers : — 

Pulsations.  Inspirations. 

135  44 

78  19 

77  17 

- 72 

74-5  19 

The  temperament,  the  state  of  the  health,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  circumstances,  must  cause  the  number 
of  inspirations  and  pulsations  to  vary  considerably  in 
different  individuals.  Wakefulness  and  sleep  have 
also  great  influence.*  Trom  a considerable  number  of 

* [It  is  sufficiently  singular  that  the  chief  cause  modifying  the 
number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart,  during  the’twenty-four  hoiu's, 
escaped  the  notice  of  JI.  Quotolet.  He  takes  no  account  of  the 
singular  influence  exercised  in  accelerating  the  pulsations  by  the 
slightest  muscular  exertion.  Tlie  condition  of  sleeping  or  waking, 
to  which  he  ascribes  considerable  efTect,  has  little  influence  on 
the  pulse,  furtlier  than  ns  regards  a quiescent  or  non-quiescent 
state  of  the  body,  lie  seems  also  inclined  to  ascribe  to  sleep 
those  effects  wliicli  Iiavo  long  ago  been  proved  to  bo  solely  attri- 
butable to  another  cause,  viz.,  a diurnal  revolution  in  tho  num- 
ber of  pulsations  of  tho  liumiiii  lieart. — Sec  Kdinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  181.".] 


observations  made  carefully  on  a male  child  between 
4 and  5 years  of  age,  I have  found  thiit,  wlien  awake, 
the  number  of  pulsations  was  93-4,  and  the  number  of 
inspirations  29'3 ; whilst  for  the  same  child,  during 
sleep,  I counted  77-3  pulsations,  and  21'5  inspirations, 
on  an  average.*  The  ratio  of  these  numbers  is  1 to 
1-21  for  the  pulsations,  and  1 to  T36  for  the  inspira- 
tions. Similar  observations  have  been  made  on  a young 
girl  between  3 and  4 years  old,  and  on  a woman  of  26 
years.  All  these  observations  have  presented  the  fol- 
lowing average  values : — 


Ages. 

Ionisations. 

Inspirations. 

Awake. 

Asleep. 

Ratio. 

Awake. 

Asleep. 

Ratio. 

Girl,  3 to  4 years. 

102.3 

92-0 

1-11 

30-2 

24-8 

1-22 

Boy,  4 to  5 ^ 

93-4 

77-3 

1-21 

29-3 

21-5 

1-36 

Woman,  26  to  27, 

77-5 

67'0 

M6 

27-0 

200 

1-30 

It  results  from  these  observations,  that  sleep  causes 
a more  sensible  modification  of  the  number  of  inspira- 
tions than  of  the  beats  of  the  heart.  In  general,  it 
diminishes  both  numbers,  the  first  in  a ratio  which 
may  be  considered  as  7 to  6,  and  the  second  in  the 
ratio  of  4 to  3 nearly.  It  is  very  important  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  individual  in  these  researches, 
and  not  to  make  the  observations  when  the  person  is 
excited  by  wallung  quickly,  or  by  passions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and-stUl  more  if  the  person  is  not 
weU  in  health.  To  observe  accurately  the  number  of 
inspirations  is  very  difficult,  and  particularly  if  the 
individual  knows  that  he  is  the  object  of  observation. 
I have  seen  many  persons  unable  to  make  such  obser- 
vations on  themselves.  We  must  also  consider  the 
time  of  the  day : for  instance,  in  the  evening  we  are 
generally  more  excited  than  in  the  morning,  and  the 
beats  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  inspirations,  are  more 
rapid.f  Neither  is  it  indifferent  whether  we  observe 
the  person  before  or  after  a meal.  Observing  myself 
at  quiet  moments,  but  at  different  times  of  the  day,  I 
have  found  the  average  number  of  the  beats  of  the  heart 
to  be  66'2,  and  the  average  munber  of  inspirations  15’8. 
The  first  number  has  varied  between  the  extremes  of 
74  and  56  : this  latter  value  has  been  observed  imme- 
diately before  dinner,  and  the  former  after  a public 
lecture,  about  one  hour  after  reaching  home.  The 
ffiumber  of  inspirations  has  varied  between  17  and  14'5. 

MM.  Leuret  and  Mitivio,  who  have  recently  pub- 
lished an  mteresting  work  on  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
in  the  insane, X have  sought  to  determine  the  mfluence 
of  temperature  and  changes  of  the  moon  on  this  fre- 
quency ; but  their  observations  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  deduce  a numerical  appreciation  of  so 
feeble  an  element.  On  the  other  hand,  comparing 
young  people  and  old  persons,  they  h.ave  found  that, 
contrary  to  the  gencridly  received  opinion,  the  pulse 
of  the  first  is  slower  than  the  second ; thus  they  have 
counted  in  one  minute. 


In  young  persons, 
~ old  persons, 

~ insane  women. 


65  pulsations. 

74 

77 


The  observations  were  made  in  the  morning,  whilst 
the  persons  were  still  in  bed,  aiid  the  pulse  conse- 
quently beating,  slower  than  during  the  day.  MM. 
Leuret  and  Mitivie  have  also  thought  that  the  average 
number  of  pulsations  was  fewer  in  winter  than  in 

* [Tlic-so  observations  of  M.  Quctelet  aro  of  littlo  comparative 
value,  from  his  having  neglected  to  state  tho  }>ositioii  of  the  child 
during  the  waking  state,  and  the  time  of  day  or  night.] 
t [Hie  reader  is  requested  to  suspend  his  judgment  in  respect 
to  these  observations  until  he  has  perused  tho  documents  in  tho 
appendix.  Certain  important  elements  in  these  observations  have, 
as  wo  have  already  said,  been  overlooked  by  Jl.  Quctelet.] 

■t  Paris,  Croebard  : 18.32.  8vo. 
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summer,  mul  that  the  variations  do  not  correspond  to 
changes  of  temperature.* 


2.  On  SwlXtncss,  anil  tlio  Activity  of  some  otlier  Thysical 
Qualities  of  Man. 


There  are  several  other  physical  qualities  of  man 
besides  those  I have  just  considered,  whieli  are  like- 
wise susceptible  of  measurement,  and  which  liave  been 
little  attended  to  hitlierto.  What  is  generally  the 
best  known  is  the  swiftness  and  the  length  of  the  stride 
of  man  ; but  at  present,  the  data  for  different  ages  are 
wanting,  and  especially  when  consideration  is  had  to 
the  weight  and  size  of  individuals. 

A foot  traveller  can  pass  over  six  kilometres  [7158 
j'ards]  an  hour,  and  continue  a long  distance,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  100  metres  [119  yards]  a-minute.  We 
calculate  the  length  of  the  step  at  eight  deeimetres 
[3T496  inches]  : thus  the  traveller  makes  125  steps 
per  minute,  and  7500  steps  in  an  hour.  He  can  walk 
at  this  rate  hom’S  a-day,  and  continue  as  long  as 
he  likes,  without  injuring  his  health  or  strength. 
Then,  as  a fact,  we  suppose  51  kilometres  [55,743 
yards]  the  average  distance  which  a traveller  can  Avalk 
each  day,  without  overstretching  liis  powers.  The 
average  weight  of  a man  in  his  ordinary  clothes  is  70 
kilo^ammes  [187  lbs.  troy].  Thus,  the  pedestrian 
carries  each  day  70  kilogrammes  a distance  of  51 
Idlometres;  or,  ivhich  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
3570  kilogrammes  the  distance  of  one  kilometre. 

According  to  M.  Ch.  Dupin,  from  whom  I borrow 
the  preceding  details,!  the  military  step  is  computed 
to  be  as  follows : — 


Common  Step,' 
Quick  march. 
Charging, 


Length. 

The  Soldier  makes 
per  minute — 

6,'j  cent.t 

76 

65  ~ 

100 

125 

1 regret  that  my  own  observations  do  not  .qllow  me 
to  treat  this  subject  at  present  in  more  detail,  or  to 
present  a summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  observers 
who  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  practical  effect 
of  speed  combined  with  strength.  We  find,  in  general, 
that  wherever  the  energy  of  man  can  be  excited,  em- 
ployed as  a machine,  the  physical  qualities  he  can 
put  in  force  have  been  measured  with  more  precision. 
His  other  qualities  have  been  less  studied : thus,  we 
know  little  of  the  average  speed  of  man  in  running; 
we  also  know  very  little  of  the  height  and  length  of  liis 
leap,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  those  men  Avho 
possessed  those  qualities  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  * 
I have  been  endeavoming  to  sum  up  what  relates 
to  the  height  and  extent  of  the  leap,  in  some  results 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  know.  However.  I ought  to 
premise,  that  since  these  results  for  young  ages  have 
been  obtained  from  individuals,  several  of  whom  were 
studying  gymnastic  exercises,  the  values  may  be 
greater  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  leaps 
were  made  without  taking  a run,  and  on  a plane  and 
horizontal  surface.  The  length  was  estimated  by 
measuring  the  distance  from  the  toes. 


Ages. 

Length 

Height 

of  the  Leap. 

of  the  Leap. 

metres. 

metres. 

11  years, 

1-52 

. .. 

12  ~ - 

1'60 

13  „ 

1-66 

0-64 

14  ~ - 

1-77 

0-70 

15  - - - 

197 

0-80 

16  ~ - 

2-06 

0-83 

17  ~ - - 

2-04 

0-81 

18  ~ - 

2-14 

1-00 

19  to  30, 

2-18 

0-93 

30  to  40,  - 

1-78 

0'88 

* [The  observations  of  MM.  Leurct  nnd  ]Mitivi<S  have  been 
refuted  in  this  country— first  by  Dr  Knox,  in  1814,  and  aftenvards 
by  Dr  Guy,  in  1836.— See  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Memoirs 
and  Medical  Gazelle,  likewise  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.'] 
t Gdom^trie  et  Mdeboniquo  dcs  Arts  ct  Mdtiers,  tome  iii. 

p.  78 : 1826. 

t [20  O-lOths  inches.] 


I he  height  of  the  leap  was  estimated  by  the  height 
of  an  obstacle  over  which  the  person  could  leap,  with 
his  feet  close  togetlier,  and  without  taking  any  run. 

Estimating  the  length  of  the  leap  at  two  metres, 
[0  5-lOths  feet]  we  see  that  it  is  about  triple  that  of 
the  ordinary  or  quick  step  of  soldiers. 

I ought,  according  to  tlie  plan  I have  laid  down,  to 
present  a great  number  of  other  data  here,  wliich  are 
capable  of  being  measured,  and  which  vary  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  persons.  I ought,  in  some  manner, 
to  meet  those  view's  relative  to  man  which  have  lieen 
put  forth  by  Mr  Babbage,  with  whom  I have  fre- 
quently had  the  honour  to  meet  during  my  experi- 
ments. Mr  Babbage,  in  wishing  for  a table  of  constants, 
had  in  view  a measurement  of  every  thing  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  nature  w'hich  is  capable  of 
measurement.  This  gigantic  plan  has  not  deterred 
his  countrymen,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  shrink 
from  difficidties,  when,  by  surmounting  them,  they 
can  emich  science : thus,  the  British  Association,  at 
the  meeting  which  took  place  in  Cambridge  in -1833, 
set  aside  a certain  sum  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
those  who  seek  to  reaUse,  in  some  measure,  the  ideas 
of  Mr  Babbage.  I have  not  laboured  on  so  grand  a 
scale  as  my  erudite  friend ; I have  only  been  consi- 
dering man : but  in  another  view  I have  rendered  the 
problem  more  comprehensive,  by  seeking  to  determine 
the  modifications  which  age  induces  on  physical  quali- 
ties, which  cannot  be  considered  as  constant  until  man 
is  fully  developed,  and  when  he  has  not  approached 
the  period  of  decay. 

I recollect  that  kir  Babbage;  in  a conversation  ■which 
we  had  together  on  the  subject  of  his  constants,  told 
me  that  he  had  been  investigating  how  many  times  a 
man  could  do  certain  things  in  one  minute  of  time : 
for  example,  how  many  steps  he  could  make,  how 
many  strokes  of  the  oar  the  rower  makes,  how  many 
blows  the  smith  gives  with  his  hammer,  how  many 
stitches  the  tailor  makes,  &c. ; and  that  he  had  ob- 
served that  these  numbers  do  not  vary  much  in  the 
different  countries  which  he  had  ■visited.  These  con- 
stants partly  depend  on  our  organisation,  and  more 
especially  on  some  of  the  faculties,  as  inspirations, 
pulsations,  stature,  &c.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
determine  the  ratios  which  exist  between  the  different 
constants,  and  see  if  they  obey  simple  laws. 

Gretry  remarks  somewhere  in  liis  memoirs,  that 
the  step  of  man  is  easily  regulated  by  an  air  he  sings, 
the  measure  being  quicker  or  slower.  Pythagoras 
long  ago  perceived  a certain  harmony  in  the  number 
of  blows  struck  by  the  forger;  this  harmony  was 
undoubtedly  purely  numerical,  like  that  which  he 
guessed  at  concerning  the  motions  of  worlds,  and 
which,  indeed,  has  been  acknowledged  by  Kepler, 
who  was  impressed  ■svith  the  same  ideas  of  harmony 
as  the  founder  of  the  Italian  school.  I again  repeat, 
that  to  judge  of  the  mutual  dependencies  of  each 
of  our  faculties,  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  they 
are  hifiuenced  by  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
studied  them  successh'ely  with  care,  before  establish- 
ing relations  which  require  subsequent  impartiality' 
and  discernment.  Not  until  then  shall  we  be  able  to 
know  man,  and  the  effects  of  all  the  causes  by  which 
he  is  influenced,  whether  these  causes  be  extrinsic  to 
him,  or  whether  they  depend  merely  upon  liis  will 
and  his  organisation. 


•< 

i- 


BOOK  THIRD. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  MORAL  AND  INTELLEC- 
TUAL QU..VL1T1ES  OF  MAN. 


1.  Of  the  Determination  of  tho  Average  Stan  with  Regard  to 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Qualities. 

Wk  have  been  enabled  to  perceive,  in  the  two  preced- 
ing books,  that  an  appreciation  of  the  physical  qua- 
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lities  of  the  average  man  does  not  present  any  real 
difficulty,  whether  we  can  measure  them  dkectly,  or 
whether  they  only  become  appreciable  by  their  etiects. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 
Indeed,  I do  not  know  that  any  person  had  thought 
of  measuring  them,  before  the  essay  ^I  wrote  on  the 
development  of  the  inclination  to  crime  at  different 
ages.  At  the  same  time,  I endeavoured  to  mark  out 
the  course  which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  such  re- 
searches, and  the  real  difflcidties  which  present  them- 
selves, when  we  attempt  to  arrive  at  each  particidar 
result.  Terhaps  it  will  be  usefid  to  give  a summary 
recapitulation  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  before  pass- 
ing to  the  application  of  them. 

Certain  moral  qualities  are  very  analogous  to  phy- 
sical ones ; and  we  may  value  them,  by  admitting 
that  they  are  proportioned  to  the  effects  which  they 
I produce.  Thus,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  one 
operative  has  twice  or  thrice  the  activity  of  another, 

I if,  all  things  being  equal,  he  performs  double  or  triple 
the  amount  of  labour  which  the  other  one  does.  Here 
the  effects  are  purely  physical,  and  like  the  compres- 
. sion  of  the  spring  in  the  estimation  of  mechanical 
\ forces ; we  have  only  to  admit  the  hypothesis  that 
causes  are  proportioned  to  the  effects  produced  by 
; them.  But  in  a great  number  of  cases,  this  apprecia- 
1 tion  becomes  impracticable.  Wlien  the  activity  of  man 
I is  exerted  on  immaterial  labours,  for  example,  what 
standard  can  we  adopt,  except  the  works,  such  as 
books,  statues,  or  paintings,  produced?  for  how  can 
I we  obtain  the  value  of  the  researches  and  thought 
I wliich  these  works  have  required?  Tlie  number  of 
! the  works  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  the  productive 
j power  of  the  author,  as  the  number  of  children 
I brought  into  the  world  gives  us  the  fecundity  of  a 
1 female,  without  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the 
] work  produced. 

:!  If,  like  the  fecundity  of  females,  the  different  qua- 
■ lities  of  men  were  manifested  by  deeds  to  which  we 
j could  assign  a value,  we  conceive  that  these  qualities 
; might  be  appreciated  and  compared  with  each  other. 

I Thus,  we  should  not  be  astounded  at  hearing,  tliat 
I one  man  has  twice  the  courage  of  another,  but  only 
I one-third  the  genius ; but,  since  such  an  appreciation 
1 has  nothing  definite  and  exact,  we  confine  ourselves 
I to  saying  that  a certain  individual  has  courage,  or  has 
! not  courage,  or  is  even  a coward ; which  in  mathe- 
{ matical  language  would  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
j his  courage  is  positive,  zero,  or  negative.  We  say 
; that  one  man  has  more  courage  than  another.  This 
j opinion  is  formed,  when,  after  having  seen  both  the 
I individuals  in  question  in  action,  we  think  one  infe- 
I rior  to  the  other,  without  being  able  to  form  an  exact 
i estimate  of  their  degree  of  courage.  Here  Ave  see  how 
I arbitrary  this  is,  and  how  much  such  estimates  are 
; matters  of  debate.  It  might  also  be  considered  absurd 
1 in  any  one  to  attempt  to  express  by  numbers  the 
i relative  courage,  genius,  prudence,  or  evil  propensities 
i of  two  individuals.  Yet,  let  us  examine  such  an  im- 
I pression  more  narrowly ; let  us  try  to  find  out  why  it  is 
I absurd ; and  see  if  the  ratio  for  which  Ave  contend 
; may  not  be  laid  doAvn  in  some  cases. 

Let  us  suppose  that  tAVO  individuals  are  every  day 
placed  in  circumstances  inciting  to  acts  of  bravery, 

! and  that  each  one  has  the  same  readiness  to  seize 
; them:  moreover,  let  us  suppose  that  each  year  Ave 
! enumerate,  pretty  constantly,  500  acts  of  the  one,  and 
: 300  of  the  other ; moreover,  these  acts,  though  more 
or  less  remarkable,  may  be  considered  collectively,  as 
' having  each  the  same  value,  because  they  are  gene- 
: rally  produced  under  similar  circumstances.  Tliis 
being  admitted,  and  considering  causes  as  propor- 
tioned to  their  effects,  Ave  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
I saying  that  the  bravery  of  these  two  individuals  is 
: as  500  to  300,  or  5 to  3.  Such  an  appreciation  Avould 
I ha\'e  more  truth,  according  as  the  observations  on 
I Avhich  it  Avas  founded  extended  over  a greater  number 
; of  years,  and  varied  little  from  one  other.  Here, 


then,  the  absurdity  only  proceeds  from  the  vnpossi- 
bililii,  in  the  first  place,  of  placing  two  men  m cquaUy 
favmirable  circumstances  to  display  their  bravery  and 
courage  j in  the  second  place,  of  enumerating  each  of 
these  acts ; and,  lastly,  of  collecting  a sufficient  num- 
ber  of  them,  in  order  that  the  conclusion  we  form  may 
be  as  little  removed  from  truth  as  possible.  Conse- 
(luently,  the  ratio  is  only  considered  as  being  absurd, 
from  the  supposed  iinpossibility  of  determining^  it. 
IIoAvever,  let  us  suppose  the  tAvo  individuals  just 
spoken  of  are  Frenchmen,  and  that  one  of  them  repre- 
sents the  generality  of  men  betAveen  21  and  25  years 
of  age,  and  the  other  the  generality  between  35  and 
40 : moreover,  instead  of  courageous  acts,  let  us  sub- 
stitute thefts,  of  such  a nature  as  come  under  the 
poAver  of  the  criminal  tribunals,  and  all  the  rest  will 
be  realised,  in  such  a manner  that  Ave  may  consider 
it  as  very  probable  that  in  France  the  inclination  to 
theft  is  almost  as  five  to  three,  in  men  between  21 
and  25,  and  35  and  40.  Indeed,  Ave  may  admit  that 
men  between  21  and  25,  Avho,  according  to  the  French 
tables  of  population,  are  as  numerous  as  those  betAveen 
35  and  40,  have  the  same  facility  to  commit  theft  as 
the  latter;  and,  moreover,  that  the  thefts  coming 
under  the  judgment  of  the  criminal  tribunals,  have 
circumstances  of  equal  aggravation  in  each.  If  it  be 
objected,  that  we  can,  hi  this  consideration,  only  take 
m the  thefts  wliich  come  before  the  tribunals,  I shall 
say  that,  Avhen  Ave  calculate  the  mortality  or  fecun- 
dity of  a nation,  Ave  are  only  acquainted  Avith  the 
births  and  deaths  noted  in  the  ch'il  records,  and  that 
a great  number  may  be  omitted.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
bability of  omissions  is  as  great  for  individuals  betAveen 
21  and  25,  as  for  those  betAveen  35  and  40  years  of  age. 

Thus  we  may  say,  first,  that  the  indiAiduals  we 
compare  are  almost  exactly  in  the  same  circum- 
stances; second,  that  if  Ave  do  not  bnoAV  the  abso- 
lute number  of  thefts  avIucIi  they  haA'e  committed, 
at  least  Ave  knoAv  the  probable  ratio ; third,  that  this 
ratio  must  be  entitled  to  more  confidence,  since  it  is 
founded  on  the  observations  of  several  years,  and 
varies  Avithin  narroAv  limits  merely.  Indeed,  the  ratio 
of  5 to  3 has  been  calculated  from  the  results  of  four 
years ; for  two  years,  it  Avas  exactly  as  5 to  3 ; one 
time  rather  more,  the  other  rather  less.  These  dif- 
ferences are  such,  that  if  Ave  measure  for  four  days 
in  succession,  the  ratio  of  the  poAver  of  tAvo  indivi- 
duals by  Eegnier’s  dynamometer,  the  difierences  be- 
tAveen these  four  ratios  and  the  general  average  avUI 
vmdoubtedly  be  greater  than  those  Avliich  Ave  have 
observed.  Thus  aa'c  may  consider  it  as  very  probable, 
that  the  degrees  of  inclination  to  theft,  for  France  in 
her  present  state,  are  such  as  Ave  have  established. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  society,  in  a more  perfect 
state*  than  its  present  and  real  one,  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity some  day  to  register  and  appreciate  courageous 
and  virtuous  actions,  as  crimes  are  noAv  done,  Avill 
there  not  be  some  means  of  measuring  the  relative 
degrees  of  courage  or  virtue  at  diflerent  ages  ? There- 
fore the  absm-dity  Avhich  is  iioav  attached  to  an  endea- 
voiu  to  appreciate  this  ratio  for  the  aA'erage  man,  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  is  OAving  to  the  impos- 
sibility which  still  exists,  in  the  actual  state  of  societj*, 
of  procurhig  the  necessary  elements  of  the  calculation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  Avill  ahvays  be  impossible 
to  estimate  the  absolute  degree  of  courage,  &c.,  of  any 
one  particular  individual : for  Avhat  must  be  adopted 
as  unity  ?— shall  Ave  be  able  to  observe  tliis  individual 
long  enough,  and  Avith  sufficient  closeness,  to  luiA'c  a 
record  of  all  Ids  actions,  AA'hereby  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  courageous  ones ; and  Avill  these  actions  be 
numerous  enough  to  deduce  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sioii  from  them  ?^  Who  Avill  guarantee  that  the  dis- 
positions of  this  individual  may  not  be  altered  during 
the  course  of  the  obserA'ations  ? When  Ave  operate  on 
a great  number  of  individuals,  these  difficulties  almost 
entirely  disappear,  especially  if  avc  onlj’-  Avant  to  deter- 
mine the  ratios,  and  not  the  absolute  values. 
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Thus  we  might  estimate  the  teiulcncy  to  certain 
vices  or  vii'tucs,  citlier  for  men  ut  tlilierent  ages  or 
for  both  sexes,  M'lien  we  are  only  taking  one  nation 
into  consideration  : but  the  difliculties  increase  Avhen 
Ave  compare  diflerent  nations,  because  many  circiun- 
stances  Avhich  in  the  tAvo  former  cases  Averc  the  same, 
become  A'ery  dissimilar  in  the  latter. 

To  make  a summary  of  what  has  been  said  on  the 
possibility  of  measuring  qualities  of  men  Avhich  are 
only  appreciable  by  their  effects,  I think  Ave  may 
employ  numbers  in  the  following  cases,  Avithout  any 
imputation  of  absurdity  : — 

1.  When  the  efibets  may  be  estimated  by  means  of 
a direct  measure,  Avhich  gives  their  degree  of  energy, 
such  as  those  produced  by  strength,  speed,  and  acti- 
vity, applied  to  material  Avorks  of  the  same  nature.* 

2.  When  the  qualities  are  such  that  the  effects  are 
almost  the  same,  and  in  a ratio  Avith  the  frequency  of 
these  effects,  such  as  the  fecundity  of  females,  drunken- 
ness, &c.  If  tAvo  men,  placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
became  intoxicated  regularly,  the  one  every  week, 
and  the  other  tAvice  a-Aveek,  we  should  say  that  their 
propensity  to  intoxication  Avas  as  1 to  2. 

3.  Lastly,  Ave  may  also  emplo}"  numbers,  Avhen  the 
causes  are  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  the  effects  as  to  their 
energy,  although  the  difficulties  then  become  A^ery 
great,  and  indeed  sometimes  insoluble,  OAving  to  the 
fcAv  data  at  present  possessed  by  us.  This  is  what  we 
observe  especially  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities,  such  as  courage,  prudence,  imagi- 
nation, &c.  The  question  generally  becomes  simpli- 
fied, Avhen  the  effects  really  A^ary  in  energy  ; but  these, 
ncA'ertheless,  under  their  different  modifications,  are 
in  almost  similar  proportions.  We  may,  then,  leave 
energy  out  of  the  calculation,  and  only  attend  to  fre- 
quency. Thus,  comparing  the  state  of  man  at  25  and 
at  45  years  of  age,  in  his  tendency  to  commit  theft, 
AA'e  may,  Avithout  erring  greatly,  attend  only  to  the 
frequency  of  the  thefts  at  these  different  ages,  because 
the  different  degrees  of  aggravation  of  these  offences 
may  be  supposed  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  such 
appreciations  as  these,  the  values  Ave  obtain  have  the 
greater  likelihood  of  approaching  the  true  values  Avliich 
are  wanting,  according  as,  aU  things  being  equal, 
they  are  more  numerous — just  as  AAdien  Ave  put  two 
individuals  to  the  proof,  to  form  an  idea  of  their 
knoAvledge,  veracity,  memory,  &c.,  Ave  mark  the  num- 
ber of  mistakes  they  make.  Moreover,  as  I have 
already  remarked,  these  modes  of  appreciation  are 
almost  impracticable,  when  two  individuals  are  cou- 
nt Perhaps  yve  might  reduce  to  the  same  class  the  effects  of 

memory,  Avhether  considered  in  its  readiness  to  apprehend  or 
its  power  of  retention.  For  example,  two  pei’sons,  the  mind  of 
each  being  equally  cahn,  and  constituted  alike  favourably  for  the 
experiment,  Avill  commit  some  pages  of  a book  to  memory,  the 
one  in  tAvo  hours,  the  other  in  four  hours  : but  tbe  fii’st  person, 
after  a month,  Avill  not  be  able  to  repeat  the  passage  in  question 
Avithout  stopping,  AvhUst  the  second  finds  no  defect  of  his  memory 
until  tAVO  months  have  elapsed.  After  such  an  experiment,  the 
facility  to  apprehend  (in  the  tAvo  individuals)  is  as  1 to  2,  and 
the  facility  to  retain  in  the  inverse  ratio : the  time  here  serA'cs 
as  a measure.  We  should  say,  undoubtedly,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  note  the  precise  moment  Avhen  Ave  have  committed  the  passage 
entirely  to  memory,  .os  Avell  as  Avhen  the  memory  begins  to  bo 
defective.  But  here  aa’o  may  act  as  is  done  in  physical  pheno- 
mena, Avhich  present  the  same  inconvenience,  Avhen  calculating 
the  duration  of  the  sensation  of  sight  or  heiwing,  or  the  loss  of 
electricity  by  a moist  medium,  or  the  cooling  of  bodies.  Memory 
seizes  and  loses  in  a gradu.al  manner,  and  according  to  a certain 
laAV ; but  there  is  a ratio  betAvcon  tho  facility  of  seizing  and  re- 
taining in  different  persons,  independently  of  this  laAv.  This  ratio 
must  vary  very  much  according  to  tho  ago  of  persons.  I think 
these  variations  may  bo  ascertained  by  increasing  tho  number  of 
experiments,  to  coirect  Avhat  may  havo  been  defective  in  other 
observations.  I do  not  think  that  tho  changes  Avhich  ago  produees 
on  sensations  of  sight  and  hearing  havo  yet  boon  stAidicd  : I do  not 
spc.ak  of  tho  other  senses,  tho  mode  of  operation  of  Avhich  is  but 
little  understood. 


cernod,  because  tlic  facts  are  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  draAv  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  them ; 
and,  moreover,  the  individuals  may  alter  during  the 
course  of  the  ohservations.  It  is  not  so  Avith  the  ave- 
rage mail : indeed,  Ave  can  obtain  a great  number  of 
observations  in  a short  time.  It  Avould  lie  impossible, 
Avhen  comparing  two  men,  the  one  betAveen  21  and 
25,  and  the  other  betAveen  35  and  40,  to^ determine, 
all  thuigs  being  equal,  their  degree  of  proneness  to 
theft,  or  any  otlier  crime,  for  this  jironeness  may  not 
have  been  disclosed,  even  in  one  single  action,  in  the 
course  of  the  observations ; Avhich  is  no  longer  the 
case  Avhen  Ave  take  all  men,  collectively,  of  the  same 
age : the  number  of  acts  or  effects  is  then  great  enough 
to  alloAv  us,  Avithout  any  serious  error,  to  neglect  the' 
different  degrees  of  energy  of  these  acts.  Again,  if 
Ave  find  that  the  number  of  crimes  remains  nearly 
exactly  the  same,  from  year  to  year,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  result  obtained  Avill  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

I think  all  the  qualities  of  man  Avhich  are  only 
appreciable  by  their  effects,  may  be  referred  to  the 
three  heads  I have  laid  doAAm  above ; I also  think  it 
AviU  be  percewed  that  the  impossibility  of  employing 
numbers  at  present,  in  such  appreciations,  is  rather 
OAving  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  data  than  to  Ae 
inaccuracy  of  the  methods. 

If  the  laAv  established  for  the  average  man  is  liable 
to  some  exceptions,  as  all  the  laAvs  of  nature  are, 
yet  this  AA'ill  be  Avhat  expresses  most  nearly  Avhat  the 
state  of  society  has  been ; and  nothing  can  be  more 
important.  At  birth,  man  is  pos.sessed  of  the  germs 
of  all  the  qualities  Avliich  are  developed  successively 
and  in  different  degrees ; prudence  predominates  in 
one,  avarice  in  another,  imagination  in  a third : Ave 
also  find  some  taU  in  proportion  to  their  age,  others 
having  a precocious  imagination,  and  possessed  of 
activity  and  vigour  in  old  age.  The  single  fact  that 
AA*e  remark  the  existence  of  these  differences,  proves 
that  Ave  have  some  notion  of  a general  laAv  of  deA'e- 
lopment,  and  reason  accordingly.  Therefore,  I am 
not  aiming  at  something  unheard  of,  but  only  to  giA'e 
more  precision  to  these  commonly  vague  apprecia- 
tions, because  they  rest  on  incomplete  or  defective 
observations,  and  are  almost  alAvays  few  in  nmnber. 

After  aU  Avhich  has  been  said,  I think  it  not  only 
not  absm'd,  but  CA’^en  possible,  to  determine  the  average 
man  of  a nation,  or  of  the  human  race;  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  such  a research  only  proceeds  from  the 
Avant  of  a sufficient  number  of  accurate  observations, 
so  that  the  conclusions  may  present  the  greatest  ix)s- 
sible  probability  of  truth.  In  the  preceding  book,  I 
have  ffiready  attempted  to  determine  the  laAvs  of  the 
development  of  the  phj'sical  poAvers  of  the  average 
man : I am  noAv  going  to  continue  my  researches,  and 
extend  them  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DIJVELOPJIENT  OP  THE  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

1.  DeA’elopment  of  the  Intellect. 

The  field  Ave  are  going  to  traA'crse  is  immense ; in 
the  actual  state  of  science,  Ave  must  confine  ourselves 
to  simple  indications,  Avhich  Avill  serve  as  jxists  to 
denote  the  first  attempts  made  Avith  a design  of  taking 
in  and  observing  tho  Avhole  field.  It  Avill  first  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  period  at  Avhich  memory, 
imagination,  and  judgment,  commence,  and  the  stages 
tfirongh  Avhich  they  successively  pass  in  their  pro- 
gress to  maturity ; -then,  having  established  the  imixi- 
mum  point,  avc  may  extend  our  inquiries  to  the  laAv 
of  their  decline.  I have  already  stated  the  mode  in 
Avhich  memory  is  to  be  estimated,  and  I shall  here 
endeaA’oiu'  to  shoAv  hoAv  avc  ought  to  proceed  Avith 
reason  and  imagination. 

We  can  only  appreciate  faculties  by  their  effects ; 
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i in  other  words,  by  the  actions  or  works  which  they 

I' , produce.  Now,  in  attributing  to  a nation,  as  we  should 
I to  an  individual,  lUl  the  works  which  it  has  pro- 
duced, we  may  form  an  opinion  both  of  the  fecundity 
» and  the  power  of  intellect  of  that  nation,  compared 
with  others,  making  allowance  for  the  influence  of 
1 causes  impeding  their  production.  Afterwards,  by 
■ bearing  in  mind  the  ages  at  which  the  authors  have 
! produced  their  works,  we  possess  the  necessary  ele- 
I ments  to  follow  the  .development  of  the  mind,  or  its 
I productive  power.  In  such  an  examination,  it  will 
i be  necessary  to  separate  the  diflerent  kinds  of  works ; 

I placing  together  works  of  art  or  design,  music,  mathe- 
i matics,  literature,  philosophy,  &c.,  so  as  to  perceive 
immediately  the  difibrent  shades  of  development  of 
the  different  faculties. 

Tliis  research  should  be  repeated  in  passing  from 
one  nation  to  another,  to  see  if  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment A'ary  by  locality  more  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
works.  It  will  also  bo  necessary  that  these  examina- 
tions be  most  accurate  and  impartial ; we  should  not 
select,  but  take  the  works  promiscuously,  without 
classing  them.  Tliis  might  be  tedious  and  irksome ; 
but  would  present  curious  and  very  unexpected  re- 
sults. 

I shall  now  give  an  example  of  such  an  analysis  of 
dramatic  works  only,  and  I shall  take  France  and 
England  as  the  subject  of  observation.  To  exclude 
all  idea  of  system,  I shall  only  consider  those  works 
truly  deserving  of  mention  which  are  given  in  the 
Repertory  of  Picard  for  France,  and  the  British  Theatre 
for  England.  I know  that,  in  attributing  as  much 
merit  to  the  Misanthrope  as  to  the  Sicilian,  and  as 
much  to  Don  Sancho  of  Arragon  as  to  Cinna,  there  can 
be  no  similarity ; but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  researches 
into  crime,  it  happens  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
obstacles  disappear,  and  the  ratio  of  works  of  the  first 
order  to  those  of  the  second  may  be  considered  as 
being  essentially  the  same,  in  the  groups  we  have 
formed.  Besides,  when  examining  the  degrees  of  merit 
of  the  diflerent  works  in  detail,  we  may  still  in  some 
measure  meet  and  parry  this  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culty. We  may  still  deceive  ourselves  in  such  an 
estimate,  but  generally  the  probability  of  error  will 
be  lessened  as  the  observations  are  more  numerous. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  valuable  advantage  of  being 
able  to  prove  the  law  of  development,  by  passing  from 
one  nation  to  another,  and  seeing  how  the  maximum 
is  influenced  by  locality. 

In  the  review  I have  made  of  dramatic  works,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  take,  not  the  period  at  which 
the  works  were  •\vritten,  which  is  generally  impossible, 
but  the  time  when  they  were  represented,  which,  on 
an  average,  will  generally  be  two  or  three  years 
later. 


Ages. 

French  Theatre. 

. English  Theatre. 

Principal 

■Works. 

Authors  ■who 
have  produced 
them. 

"Works  which 
might  have 
been  produced. 

Principal 
' Works. 

Authors  who 
have  produced 
them. 

Works  which 
might  have 
heen  produced. 

20  & under, 

0 

47 

0 

1 

24 

] 

20  to  25,  - 

5 

47 

5 

6 

24 

6 

25  to  30,  - - 

To 

47 

15 

8 

24 

8 

.30  to  35,  - 

20 

47 

20 

9 

23 

0 

as  to  40,  - - 

20 

40 

27 

7 

22 

8 

40  to  45,  - 

25 

45 

20 

7 

22 

8 

45  to  60,  - - 

2ft 

43 

30 

0 

19 

8 

50  to  55,  . 

2.1 

41 

20 

0 

15 

0 

65  to  no,  . . 

5 

at 

7 

1 

12 

2 

60  to  65, 

0 

28 

10 

1 

11 

o 

05  to  70,  - - 

4 

23 

ft 

0 

7 

0 

70Ac  iipwardH, 

2 

III 

5 

1 

7 

3 

The  first  column  for  each  country  indicates  tlie 
number  of  principal  dramatic  works  j the  second  the 
1' 


number  of  authors  wlio  composed  them,  and  who 
survived  to  the  ages  pointed  out ; and  the  third  column 
informs  us  how  many  works  might  have  been  pro- 
duced, lUl  things  being  equal,  if  the  number  of  authors 
had  not  been  reduced  by  death.  Thus,  between  their 
65th  and  70th  years,  23  authors  have  produced  four 
works ; and  I have  supposed  that  if  the  24  others  had 
continued  to  live,  they  would  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce other  four,  which  would  give  a total  of  8 drama- 
tic works.  Admitting,  then,  that  each  had  the  same 
opportunity  to  produce,  at  a given  age,  I have  miflti- 
plied  each  number  of  the  first  column,  which  gives 

the  principal  dramatic  works,  by  the  ratio  — , in 

which  a stands  for  the  number  of  surviving  authors. 

Now,  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the  results  which 
the  table  presents,  we  shall  perceive  that,  both  m 
England  and  France,  dramatic  talent  scarcely  begins 
to  be  developed  before  the  21styear ; between  25  and 
30,  it  manifests  itself  very  decidedly ; it  continues  to 
increase,  and  continues  vigorous,  until  towards  the 
50th  or  55th  year ; then  it  gradually  declines,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  vdue  of  the  works  pro- 
duced. 

Moreover,  it  -would  appear  that  authors  were  rather 
more  precocious  in  England  than  in  France : this  may 
be  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  numbers  have 
been  collected,  and  to  the  difficulty  which  French 
authors  experience  before  they  procure  the  represen- 
tation of  their  pieces. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these  results 
with  those  which  have  been  obtained  by  considering 
the  number  and  relative  merit  of  the  diflerent  works. 
This  I have  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  following  table, 
which  I only  bring  forward  as  an  essay,  not  pretend- 
ing that  the  classification  of  French  works  is  accord- 
ing to  their  real  merit.  I have  thought  proper  only 
to  make  three  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  works 
given  by  Picard  as  forming  the  French  stage ; and 
I have  quoted  a small  number  of  those  which  I con- 
ceive to  belong  to  the  first  rank : — 


Order  of  the 

o «3 

Ages. 

"Works. 

to 

Name  of  the  Works  of 

• 

the  First  Order. 

1st. 

2d. 

38. 

ci  bo 
<1 

20  and  under. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20  to  25, 

1 

0 

4 

7 

CEdipe. 

25  to  30,  - - 

3 

3 

9 

24 

{ Le  Cid,  Andromaque, 
( Britannicus. 

30  to  35, 

4 

0 

14 

42 

( Lcs  Horaces,  Cinna, 
■l  Polyeucte,Iphigdnie. 

35  to  40,  - - 

4 

8 

14 

42 

f Phtdre,  Le  Joueiw, 
1 Zaire,  Le  Mdchant. 

40  to  45,  - 

2 

9 

14 

38 

Le  Distrait,  Alzire. 
f Le  Misanthrope,  I.e 

45  to  50,.  - - 

10 

50 

N Tai’tuffe,  L'Avare, 

0 

12 

1 IMahomet,  Mdrope, 

C La  Mdtromanie. 

( Les  Femmes  Savnn- 

SO  to  55, 

3 

8 

12 

37 

•}  tes,  Athalie,  Le  Glo- 
t rieux. 

55  to  00,  - - 

0 

3 

2 

8 

00  to  65,  - 

0 

2 

4 

8 

65  to  70,  - - 

0 

] 

3 

5 

70  & upwards, 

0 

1 

1 

3 

In  the  approximative  estimate  I have  made  of  the 
relative  degrees  of  merit  of  works  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  orders,  I have  taken  the  numbers  3,  2,  and 
1 ; and  from  them  I have  deduced  the  values  of  the 
last  column,  whicli  entirely  confirm  those  given  by 
the  former  table.  It  is  also  easy  to  see,  whatever 
nnmbcrs  we  may  emjiloy  to  express  the  relative  de- 
grees of  merit  of  works,  that  the  general  results  still 
remain  the  same. 

Another  very  curious  result  which  the  tables  I have 
formed  show,  although  the  details  are  here  suppressed, 
is,  that  tragic  talent  is  developed  more  rapitlly  than 
comic.  The  c/ic/s-d’irMiTC  which  enrich  French  comedy, 


were  not  begun  until  the  38tli  or  -lOtli  year;  and  we 
scarcely  find  any  works  belonging  to  elevated  comedy 
before  the  30th  j'ear ; tbougb  I am  only  siieaking  of 
the  French  authors  included  in  the  llcpertory  of  I’ieard. 
Flit  I leave  this  discussion  to  more  competent  judges ; 
here  I confine  myself  to  just  pointing  out  the  plan  to 
be  adopted.  Others  arc  more  able  to  ascertain  if  the 
talent  of  the  tragic  author  really  arrives  at  maturity 
earlier  than  the  comic  author ; and  if  this  maximum 
is  more  precocious  because  it  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  time  of  life  ivlien  the  passions  are  in  the 
highest  state  of  c.xaltation.  The  best  mode  of  ana- 
lysing this  question  will  bo,  to  ascertain  the  law  of 
development  of  musical  talent  and  the  art  of  design, 
and  things  generally  which  excite  the  passions ; and’ 
on  the  Other  hand,  to  study  our  faculties,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  does  not  so  much  require  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  passions  and  an  exalted  imagination,  as 
observation  and  reflection.  I shall  soon  present  a re- 
markable example  of  analysis  of  the  development  of 
the  passions,  which  tends  to  show  that  their  maxi- 
mum of  energy  takes  place  about  the  25th  year ; so 
that,  if  an  art  existed,  the  exercise  of  Avhich  would 
follow  a ratio  proportional  to  the  development  of  the 
passions,  and  where  previous  studies  were  dispensed 
Avith,  its  maximum  of  development  ivould  also  take 
place  about  the  25th  year : this  maximum  Avill  after- 
wards draiv  near  to  that  which  reason  attains,  accord- 
ing as  the  interi’^ention  of  this  faculty  becomes  more 
necessary.  It  Avill  also  he  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  time  required  for  the  studies  Avhich  are 
indispensable  in  the  production  of  ivorks. 

Our  intellectual  faculties  arise,  increase,  and  decay : 
each  one  attains  its  energy  toivards  a certain  period 
of  life.  It  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  ascer- 
tain those  Avhicli  occupy  the  two  extreme  limits  of 
the  human  scale ; that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  the 
first  and  those  which  are  the  last  in  arriving  at  ma- 
turity ; because  they  have  the  property  of  being  simple, 
and  not  resulting  from  combination : thus,  for  example, 
dramatic  talent  is  a combination  of  several  other  fa- 
culties, such  as  imagination,  reason,  &c. ; but,  I again 
repeat,  such  an  analysis  requires  infinite  care,  nume- 
rous researches,  and  great  shrewdness  of  observation. 

After  having  rapidly  sketched  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  studying  the  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  I think  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of 
their  diseases,  which  are  dreadful  affections,  the  in- 
tensity and  number  of  which  seem  to  keep  pace  Avith 
the  development  of  the  mind. 

2.  Of  Mental  Alienation. 

“ Sloth  and  misconduct  give  birth  to  poverty ; 
immorality  and  intemperate  passions  lead  to  crime ; 
insanity  may  attack  the  most  honourable,  and  does 
not  alAvays  spare  the  Avisest  men.”*  This  opinion, 
put  forth  by  a man  Avhose  name  has  great  Aveight  in 
science,  AviU  be  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
importance  I attach  to  any  thing  bearing  on  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  deranged.  If  it  be  true  that  diseases  of 
the  mind  increase  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  this  faculty,  Ave  shall  have  a neAv  measure  or  stan- 
dard, Avhich  may  regulate  Avhat  I haA'e  previously 
attempted  to  establish.  HoAvever,  it  is  Avell  to  be 
aAvare  that,  by  taking  aU  insane  persons  incUscrimi- 
nately,  Ave  may  be  led'  to  very  inaccurate  results. 
Moreover,  it  is  right  to  distinguish  the  tivo  classes  of 
insane  persons  carefully : for,  according  to  M.  Esqui- 
rol,  it  is  insanity,  properly  so  called,  with  Avhich  idiocy 
has  been  confounded,  that  is  in  a direct  ratio  Avith 
civilisation.  Idiocy  is  a state  depending  on  soil  and 
material  influences,  Avliilst  insanity  is  the  product  of 
society  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  influences.  In 
idiocy,  these  causes  have  prevented  the  deA'elopment 
of  the  organ,  and,  consequently,  the  manifestation  of 
intelligence.  In  the  production  of  insanity,  the  brain 

* Tiemarquet  sur  la  Slatislique  tics  Aliena,  &c.,  par  M.  Esquirol 
{Annala  d'H’jgUnc,  Diccnibro  1030), 


is  over-excited,  and  goes  beyond  its  physiological  ' 
poAver.*  “ 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  this  fatal  malady  ' 
Ave  sliall  commence  by  a glance  at  some  of  the  principal 
countries  Avhere  its  influence  has  been  most  decided.  ; 


Countries. 

I’opulation. 

deranged 

Persons. 

Population 
to  ono 
Deranged 
Person. 

Norway, 
England,  - 
AVales,  - 
Scotland,  1823,  - 
New  York,  1821, 
France,! 

1,0.31, .318 
12,7(K).(X)0 
817,148 
2,0!)3,454 
1,B1G,4.V) 
30,000,000 

1,000 

10,222 

im 

.3,052 

2,240 

,30.000 

551 

783 

.Oil 

573 

721 

KKK) 

In  Norway,  idiots  form  one-third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  deranged  persons,  and  one-half  in  Scotland  and 
Wales : it  is  the  great  number  of  idiots  Avhich  makes 
the  proportion  of  deranged  persons  in  Scotland  so 
much  greater  than  it  is  in  England.  In  general,  we 
observe  that  in  mountainous  countries  there  are  many  , 
more  idiots  than  in  level  ones ; and  in  plains  Avhere  I 
agriculture  is  solely  pursued,  Ave  find  more  idiots  than  1 
m towns.  In  Franco  and  Ncav  York,  the  number  of  i 
idiots  is  Amry  small. 

From  numerous  researches  into  the  ratio  in  Avhich  i 
the  sexes  are  affected,  collected  from  several  countries, 
having  great  differences  in  temperature,  customs,  and 
laAvs,  M.  Esquirol  has  enumerated  37,825  males  to 
38,701  females ; from  which  it  appears  that  difference 
of  sex  has  not  much  influence  on  mental  derangement. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  Avith  the  seasons ; their  influ- 
ence is  very  marked ; at  least  Ave  may  infer  this  from 
the  folloAving  returns  of  insane  persons  admitted  at 
Charenton : — 


Months. 

Admissions : 
1828-1829. 

Admissions 
before  1829. 

Cures. 

Deaths. 

Men. 

AA^omcn. 

January,  - 

42 

21 

37 

u 

21 

February, 

40 

33 

49 

10 

24 

March,  - 

49 

25 

53 

10 

10 

April,  - - 

SO 

38 

58 

10 

22 

May,  - - 

58 

30 

44 

15 

18 

June,  - - 

55 

34 

70 

19 

18 

July,  - - 

52 

30 

01 

2.3 

18 

August, 

45 

24 

04 

22 

13 

September, 

48 

20 

47 

22 

11 

October,  - 

44 

47 

49 

' 24 

30 

November, 

47 

22 

35 

22 

22 

December, 

35 

28 

52 

15 

8 

Total,!  - 

565 

370 

019 

209 

221 

Tlius,  the  summer  months  haA'e  produced  the  great- 
est number  of  cases : the  cures  have  also  been  most 
numerous  in  summer  and  autumn.  We  may  conceive 
that,  from  cases  of  acute  insanity  breaking  out  during  » 
the  hot  season,  and  being  more  readily  cured,  also,  . 
than  chronic  ones,  the  three  months  of  autmnn  ought  ' 
to  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  cures. 

If  Ave  examine  Avhat  influence  age  has  on  the  deve-  ‘ 
lopment  of  mental  alienation,  Ave  shall  again  find  very  ; 
curious  results.  It  Avould  appear  that  mental  aliena- 
tioii  may  be  divided,  according  to  ages,  into  imbecility 
in  infancy,  mania  in  youth,  melancholy  in  mature  age,  : 
and  madness  in  advanced  age.§  I 

The  folloAving  table  Avill  shoAv  us  the  degree  of  fre- 
quency of  this  disease  at  different  ages.  It  is  con- 
structed from  the  data  given  by  Jl.  Esquirol  in  the  ' 
* M.  Esquirol.  The  data  of  this  chapter  are  extracted  princi-  ' 
pally  from  articles  inserted  by  this  philosopher  in  the  Annala  ‘ 
(VHi/ffUnc.  • 

t These  numbers  relating  to  France  arc  from  casual  not  statis- 
tical observation.  See  also  the  Memorial  Encgclojtcdiqtte,  Slay  1833.  >; 

t The  numbers  for  the  five  years  from  1829  to  1833,  gii-cn  in  f 
this  and  the  following  table,  have  been  klndlj-  furnished  me  by  ^ 
M.  Esquirol,  from  an  unpublished  Avork.  f 

§ See  the  article  Folic  of  the  Diet,  dcs  Sciences  MCdicalcs.  j 
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Annates  d'llyijlene  for  April  1829.  To  estimate  the 
degree  of  freciuency  of  lucntul  alienation,  I have 
I tliought  it  necessary  to  count  the  number  of  indivi- 
I duals  between  15  and  20,  20  and  25,  &c.,  years  of  age. 
I In  this  table  I have  also  included  the  number  of  cures, 
‘ and  their  ratio  to  the  number  of  patients.*^  Tastly, 
j the  numbers  of  both  the  last  columns  are  those  whieh 
I M.  Esquirol  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  talie  from 
his  work  about  to  be  published. 


Ages. 

At  Chnrentou 
before  1829. 

Batio. 

Lunatics 
to  the 
Population. 

AtCImi-enton : 
18-29  to  18.33. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Cures. 

Men. 

Women. 

15  to  20  years, 

22 

11 

2-0 

24 

24 

11 

20  to  25  ~ 

87 

30 

2*2 

79 

63 

23 

25  to  .30  ~ 

88 

40 

2*2 

109 

78 

31 

30  to  33  --  - 

98 

36 

2-7 

134 

79 

47 

35  to  40  ~ 

81 

25 

3-3 

125 

65 

64 

40  to  45  _ - 

79 

21 

3-8 

129 

64 

59 

45  to  50  ~ 

72 

14 

5-1 

131 

b2 

44 

60  to  65  ~ - 

52 

12 

4-3 

108 

54 

37 

65  to  80  - 

21 

6 

3-5 

51 

32 

20 

60  to  65  ^ - 

21 

9 

2-3 

83 

33 

18 

85  to  70  - 

8 

1 

6-0 

24 

14 

9 

70  & upwards. 

14 

4 

3-5 

45 

6 

7 

We  have  already  seen  that,  all  tilings  being  equal, 
it  is  between  the  30th  and  50th  years  that  the  great- 
est number  of  standard  dramatic  works  have  been 
I produced  in  France — that  is,  the  period  when  imagi- 
j nation  and  reason  are  most  productive;  and,  by  a 
singular  contrast,  it  is  also  about  the  same  age  that 
mental  alienation  is  most  frequent,  and  the  cure  of 
it  most  difficult.  The  intellectual  life  of  man,  and  the 
diseases  of  his  mind,  especially  develop  themselves 
i about  the  age  of  25  years,  when  physical  development 
has  almost  ceased : man,  indeed,  at  this  age,  is  almost 
entirely  developed  in  stature,  weight,  and  strength ; 
and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  greatest  tendency  to 
! crime  is  manifested.  Again,  it  is  remarkable  from 
I another  comparison,  namely,  that  the  period  of  repro- 
duction foils  between  the  25th  and  30th  years.  Thus, 
the  average  man,  between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  has 
completed  his  physical  development,  and  this  is  also 
about  the  period  when  his  intellectual  life  is  most 
vigorous.! 

M.  Esquirol,  in  a work  published  in  1830,  in  the 
Annates  d’ Hygiene,  has  given  the  following  numbers, 
which  establish  a difference  between  sexes  and  ages  : — 


Paris. 

Norway. 

Ages, 

Men. 

NVomen. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Before  20  years 

436 

348 

784 

188 

141 

329 

From  20  to  25, 

624 

563 

1,187 

101 

83 

184 

~ 25  to  30, 

635 

7^7 

1,362 

97 

88 

185 

~ 30  to  40, 

1441 

1607 

3,048 

214 

173 

387 

~ 40  to  60, 

1298 

1479 

2,777 

150 

155 

305 

- 60  to  80, 

847 

954 

1,801 

128 

115 

243 

~ 60  and 
upwards. 

■} 

875 

1035 

1,910 

117 

140 

257 

Total,  - 

- 

C156 

6713 

12,869 

995 

ao5 

1890 

* According  to  a work  by  M.  Klotz,  De  Vesania:  Prognosi,  tlie 
I annual  ratio  of  admissions  to  dismissions  in  the  principal  lunatic 
I hospitals  of  Europe,  would  fall  within  the  limits  0-330  and  0-590. 
I In  the  generality  of  the  establishments  in  Belgium,  the  entries 
I are  to  the  exits  ns  390  to  1000.— Traite  sur  I'Alimalion  Mmtah, 
&c.,  par  J.  Guisfain,  2 vols.  8vo.  18-20. 

t M.  Pierquin,  in  Ua  Arilhmelique  Politique  dc  la  Polie,  finds, 
as  the  princip.al  conclusion  of  his  researches,  that  “crimes  arc 
always,  from  being  proportionate  to  the  population,  also  in  a rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  degree  of  insanity,”  and  seeks  to  refute  the 
1 assertion  of  M.  Esquirol,  that  insanity  is  a disease  of  civilisation. 

I certainly  think,  with  him,  that  in  gonenil,  tlio  causes  which 
I tend  to  produce  alienation,  also  influence  tho  number  of  crimes, 
! and  especially  crimes  against  persons,  but  without  tliore  being  a 
direct  and  necessary  ratio  between  the  number  of  insane  and  tliat 
I of  criminals,  because  all  crimes  have  not  their  source  necessarily 
I In  mental  alltn.atlon. 


We  may  first  observe,  that  at  Paris  insane  men, 
up  to  the  age  of  25  years,  are  rather  more  numerous 
than  women ; after  this  age,  the  contrary  takes  place. 
Ill  Norway,  the  number  of  insane  women  only  exceeds 
that  of  men  towards  the  end  of  life.  In  the  latter 
country,  the  number  of  insane  under  20  j-ears  is  329, 
which  is  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  existing  in  the 
kingdom ; whilst  at  Paris,  the  number  of  insane  under 
20  years  of  age,  is  only  784,  or  one-fourteenth.  This 
difference  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  great  number 
of  idiots  entered  in  the  returns  of  Norwegian  statis- 
tics. If  in  Norway  there  arc  more  imbecile  persons 
from  the  time  of  infancy  or  early  youth,  the  contrary 
takes  place  for  the  periods  beyond  60  years  of  age. 
In  Norway,  scarcely  one-eighth  of  the  insane  are 
more  than  60  years  old;  whilst  in  Paris  one-sLxth 
exceed  that  age. 

To  form  a better  opinion  of  the  influence  of  age,  I 
have  reduced  the  preceding  numbers  to  1000,  and  I 
have  compared  them  with  the  corresponding  numbers 
of  the  same  ages,  given  in  the  tables  of  population  in 
the  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes  of  France,  and 
those  of  Sweden  for  1820  : — 


Ages. 

Paris, 

Nonvay. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Insane. 

Ratio. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Insane. 

Ratio. 

Before  20  years. 

0-402 

0C61 

0-15 

0*411 

0-174 

0-42 

20  to  25 

0-084 

0-092 

1-09 

0-087 

0-097 

1-11 

25  to  30  ~ 

0-080 

0-106 

1-32 

0-084 

0-098 

1-17 

30  to  40 

0-140 

0-237 

1-69 

0-1.36 

0-205 

1-51 

40  to  50  ~ 

0-114 

0-216 

1-90 

0-109 

0-161 

1-48 

60  to  60  ~ 

0-091 

0-140 

1-54 

0-086 

0-129 

1-50 

60  & upwards. 

0-089 

0-148 

1-66 

0-087 

0-136 

1-56 

Total,  - 

1-000 

1-000 

1-00 

1-000 

1-000 

1-00 

The  numbers  for  France  also  concur  to  show  that 
mental  alienation  is  most  frequent  between  the  40th 
and  50th  years.  In  Norway,  its  frequency  becomes 
great  between  the  30th  and  40th  years,  and  preserves 
the  same  value  almost  to  the  end  of  life. 

These  results  agree  well  with  the  observation  of 
M.  Esquirol,  that  insanity  is  a disease  which  attends 
and  increases  with  civilisation.  The  fortress  of  the 
miderstanding  is  attacked,  either  by  too  much  mental 
labom-,  or  by  passions  and  disappointments  which  are 
too  acutely  felt. 

We  cannot  collect  too  many  documents  to  verify, 
with  stiU  greater  accuracy,  the  results  of  the  tables 
which  I have  just  given.  It  is  with  this  object  that 
I now  bring  forward  some  new  documents  taken  from 
a Rapport  Statistfque  sur  la  Maison  d’AUen£s  de  Bon- 
Sauveur  d Caen,  during  the  years  1829  and  1830,  by 
M.  Vastel.*  The  author  classes  the  insane  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  according  to  age.  In  the  last  column, 
the  total  numbers  are  reduced  to  100 : — 


Ages. 

Insane. 

Men. 

Women. 

Insane. 

From  15  to  20  years. 

10 

7 

3 

0-03 

~ 20  to  30  ~ 

54 

38 

16 

0-17 

~ 30  to  40  ~ - 

94 

44 

50 

0-29 

~ 40  to  50  ~ 

82 

32 

SO 

0-25 

~ 60  to  60  „ - 

57 

18 

.39 

0-17 

~ 60  to  70  ~ 

25 

6 

19 

0-08 

~ 70  to  80  ~ - 

.3 

1 

2 

0-01 

Total, 

325 

146 

179 

1-00 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  same  an.alogies,  the  same 
laws  of  development,  proceeding,  as  it  were,  in  a 
parallel  manner. 

M.  Falret  has  written  a work  on  insanity,  suicide, 
and  sudden  death,  of  which  at  present  we  only  know 
the  general  contents,  from  a report  made  bj-  ]\L  Serres 
to  the  Institute.!  The  principal  conclusions  of  this 

* Annales  d’llyglfcno,  Oct.  1832. 

t TIio  work  of  SI.  Ealrct  has  gained  the  prize  for  Statistics, 
founded  by  M.  dc  Slontliyon. 
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work,  on  the  influence  of  season,  sex,  and  ago,  are 
the  following  ; — “ Of  the  total  number  of  the  insane, 
« women  form  one-third  more  fhan  men.  Women  are 
most  .subject  to  the  attack  of  insanity  in  July;  but 
for  men  this  month  is  in  the  third  rank;  with  a re- 
ference to  civil  statistics,  we  find  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  are  bachelors : as  to  age,  we  find 
mental  diseases  develop  themselves  in  men  between 
the  30th  and  39  th  )-ears,  and  in  women  between  the 
40th  and  49th  years ; as  to  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tions, melancholy  predominates  in  women,  and  the 
tendency  to  homicide  in  men.  The  same  contrast  is 
found  in  the  cures,  deaths,  and  relapses.” 

CHAPTER  II. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  M0R.\L  QUAUTIF5. 

1.  Of  Foresight,  Temperance,  Activity,  Ac. 

1 HAVE  already  observed,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
method  which  tve  want,  when  endeavouring  to  appre- 
ciate the  development  of  moral  qualities,  as  sufficient 
and  trustworthy  data.  For  example,  if  we  are  consi- 
dering the  virtues  most  essential  to  the  sociid  state,  we 
have  scarcely  any  data,  and  those  which  exist,  having 
been  collected  with  intentions  very  different  from  our 
own,  are  either  unfit  for  purposes  of  comparison,  or 
utterly  incomplete.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that 
we  want  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  foresight  at  diffe- 
rent periods  of  life,  as  well  as  the  modifications  of  this 
virtue  by  the  differences  of  sex,  locality,  profession,  &c. 
We  are  obliged  to  recur  to  actions  by  ■which  this  fore- 
sight has  been  manifested;  and  if  ■we  cannot  collect 
them  aU,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  unite  as  great  a 
number  as  possible,  and  to  take  care  that  the  classes 
of  individuals  who  are  the  subject  of  comparison  are 
in  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  in  choosing,  class- 
ing, and  reflecting  upon  the  materials,  that  discern- 
ment and  unprejudiced  reasoning  are  so  essentially 
necessary,  since  the  examples  to  be  followed  have  not 
yet  been  laid  down.  Those  who  first  enter  upon  this 
field  of  research,  will  no  doubt  often  go  astray;  but 
their  efibrts  will  be  valuable  and  useful,  if  they  are 
conducted  with  candour  and  impartiality.  Nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  science,  than  to 
xmdertake  such  researches  with  notions  previously 
formed. 

If  we  had  authentic  documents  respecting  savings’ 
banks,  assurance  societies,  and  the  different  institu- 
tions which  encourage  foresight— if  these  documents 
gave  the  age,  sex,  profession,  and  every  other  requisite 
information  concerning  the  individuals  who  take  part 
in  the  operations  of  these  establishments — it  is  e^vident 
that  we  should  already  have  very  satisfactory  ele- 
ments to  enable  us  to  obtain  an  approximation  to  the 
values  we  are  seeking.  We  may  conceive,  moreover, 
how  much  discernment  is  necessary,  in  placing  the 
individuals  concerned  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
distinguishing  those  among  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  any  comparison ; not  to  mention  other  data 
necessary  to  enable  us,  from  the  time  at  which  they 
were  taken,  to  render  aU  chances  equal  on  both 
sides.  We  should  be  able,  with  due  precautions,  to 
make  other  documents,  furnished  by  establishments 
of  another  nature,  available  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
which  would  serve  in  this  manner  to  verify  the  former 
conclusions.  Thus,  the  number  and  value  of  the  objects 
placed  in  pawnbrokers’  hands,  will  better  exemplify 
the  want  of  foresight  of  a community  than  any  misery 
in  its  condition.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  accidents  and 
reverses  of  fortune  sometimes  compel  men,  even  the 
most  prudent,  to  have  recourse  to  such  establishments, 
it  much  more  frequently  happens  that  the  deposits 
are  placed  there  from  want  of  due  c.are  and  economy. 
The  passion  for  g.ambling,  the  number  of  failures,  the 
frequenting  of  coffee-houses  and  low  haunts,  drunken- 
ness, and  many  other  cii’cumstances,  would  furnish 


useful  elements  for  our  purpose  in  appreciating  the 
■\vnnt  of  order  and  foresight.  On  most  of  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  which  I have  just  mentioned,  there  exist 
evidences  which  are  more  or  less  complete,  but  M'hich 
arc  little  understood  in  general,  as  I have  already 
observed. 

llrunkenness  is  a vice  of  which  we  ought  to  have 
exact  records  in  countries  where  the  police  are  ac- 
tive ; yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  altogether 
unknown  to  those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in 
making  use  of  them.  As  drunkenness  is  a common 
source  of  many  other  vices,  and  .also  of  crimes — 
tending  to  demoralise  and  to  deteriorate  the  species — 
governments  ought  to  favour  the  rese<arches  of  learned 
men,  who  seek  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  who  try  to  improve  them.  Drunkenness  is  influ- 
enced by  a great  number  of  causes  which  are  easily 
estimated,  because  the  necessary  data  require  less 
investigation  than  those  relating  to  other  analogous 
estimates.  I am  persuaded  that  a work,  well  written, 
which  would  endeavour  to  make  kno^wn  the  injuries 
this  pestilence  inflicts  on  society,  ■would  be  of  the 
greatest  utility,  and  would  furnish  an  explanation  of 
a great  number  of  isolated  facts  which  depend  upon 
it,  and  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  as 
purely  accidental. 

In  England,  about  half  a century  ago,  strong  drinks 
and  liquors  were  used  in  excess;  and  authors  ■were 
not  long  in  finding  out  to  what  extent  this  vice 
led  to  thoughtlessness  and  injury  in  the  nation,  how 
much  the  health  of  man  suffered,  and  how  much  the 
mortality  increased  with  the  demoralisation  of  the 
people.  Their  observations  have  not  been  lost ; and 
a progressive  reformation  took  place,  commencing 
with  the  better  classes.  This  defect,  formerly  so  com- 
mon, and  of  which  they  were  almost  proud,  is  not  to 
be  seen  now,  except  in  the  lower  orders,  from  among 
whom  it  will  gradually  dis.appear,  as  much  as  the  na- 
ture of  a moist  climate  will  allow,  where  cordials, 
taken  moderately,  are  calculated  to  produce  a useful 
effect.  When  climate  creates  a necessity,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prevent  the  public  from  abusing  it.  I am 
obliged  to  Mr  Babbage  for  the  communication  of  some 
cmious  documents,  containing  a list  of  aU  the  drunken 
persons  who  have  been  arrested  by  the  London  police 
in  the  year  1832,  and  who  were  immediately  released, 
because  no  charge  was  brought  against  them.  Al- 
though the  results  of  one  year  cannot  be  very  useful, 
I have  thought  proper  not  to  omit  them.  If  we  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  series  of  simil.ar  documents,  we 
should  find  in  them  the  most  precious  memorials  of 
the  manners  of  the  English  people,  and,  in  particuLar, 
aU  which  relates  to  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
population. 

Number  of  Dnmken  Persons  taken  up  by  the 
London  Police  in  1832. 


IMonths. 

Men. 

Women. 

Ratio. 

January,  ... 

1,190 

825 

1*44 

February,  . - - 

1,175 

740 

1-59 

March,  ...  - 

1,1.90 

710 

1-07 

April,  ... 

1,150 

090 

1-07 

May,  .... 

1,200 

730 

1-04 

June,  - 

1,225 

780 

157 

July,  .... 

1,355 

aio 

1-37 

August,  - 

1,305 

!)35 

1-39 

September, 

1,190 

975 

1-23 

October, 

1,500 

1,100 

1-42 

November, 

1,.100 

880 

1-5.** 

December,  ... 

1,425 

935 

1-.V2 

Total, 

15,ai3 

10,290 

1-49 

The  number  of  drunken  people  taken  up  by  the 
police  was  then  2.5,623 ; to  which  we  ought  to  add 
350.5  individuals  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and 
compelled  to  pay  a fine,  as  well  as  3429  others,  who 
have  likewise  been  conducted  before  the  magistrates, 
but  without  undergoing  condemnation ; so  that  the 
total  amounts  to  32,557.  AVc  must  remark,  that  we 
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I only  know  those  cases  of  drunkenness  which  were  so 
, great  as  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Also,  in 
I comparisons  which  we  shoiUd  like  to  establish  between 
I other  towns,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  extremely 
; circumspect,  and  consider  the  degree  to  which  ^its  sup- 
I pression  was  carried ; or,  rather,  in  comparing  one 
I town  with  itself  at  different  times,  it  would  be  ncces- 
1 sai-3'  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  police,  and 
, tlie  changes  they  may  have  produced. 

One  would  require  to  have  long  inhabited  London, 

I and  to  know,  perfectly  the  peculiarities  Avhich  it  pre- 
sented in  1832,  to  draw  all  the  conclusions  inferable 
1 from  the  preceding  numbers ; still  there  are  some  re- 
suits  which  it  may  be  very  interesting  to  point  out. 
And,  firstly,  we  have  to  notice  the  great  number  of 
I women,  comp.ired  with  the  number  of  men,  which  is 
I at  least  as  2 to  3.  This  disproportion  is  great,  and 
r must  make  us  think  unfavom*ably  of  the  moral  re- 
i"  straint  of  women  in  the  lower  class,  especially  in  a 
I country  where  the  se.x  is  so  well  conducted  in  the 
I ranks  of  society  a little  higher.  This  ratio  varies 
1,  according  to  the  different  months,  and  in  a manner 
|i  which  would  make  us  think  that  the  variation  is  not 

I purely  accidental.  Towards  the  end  of  winter,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  spring,  the  men  are  compa- 

II  ratively  the  most  numerous : the  contrary  takes  place 

II  in  summer.  , 

I,  If  we  take  the  numbers  in  their  absolute  value,  we 
I find,  for  men,  that  they  sensibly  increase  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  year ; for  women, 
i the  smallest  number  is  in  spring,  and  the  largest  in 
j summer  and  the  commencement  of  autmnn.  Classing 
them  according  to  the  seasons,  we  find — 


Men. 

■\Vomen. 

1 For  January,  February,  and  Slarch, 

2275 

' . • April,  May,  and  June, 

- 3575 

2200 

1 • • July,  Augvist,  and  September, 

3858 

2900 

1 ..  October,  November,  and  Deeember, 

. 4345 

2915 

! It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  is  during  the  latter 


I months  of  the  year,  when  the  feasts  of  Christmas  and 
' St  Andrew  take  place,  which  are  not  always  celebrated 
by  the  people  with  the  greatest  degree  of  temperance. 

If  we  seek  to  form  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  a 
; people,  of  the  state  of  its  industry,  and  of  its  produc- 
tive faculties,  in  the  absence  of  direct  data,  we  have, 
for  the  means  of  appreciating  its  revenue,  the  value 
of  that  which  it  is  able  to  pay  to  government,  the 
nature  of  its  contribution,  the  quantity  of  imports  or 
exports,  the  price  of  ground,  of  hand  work,  &c.,  but 
1 particularly  the  state  of  the  population,  because,  as 
' we  have  been  able  to  see,  the  population  is  regulated 
by  the  number  of  things  produced.  I shall  present 
an  example  of  such  a valuation,  a very  poor  one,  no 
doubt,  but  one  which  will  explain  my  idea  :* — 


Countries. 

Quantity  of 

One 

One 

Number  oi 

Pasturage. 

Horse  to 

Cattle  to 

Sheep. 

British  Isles, 

i of  territory. 

12inhuh. 

2inhab. 

2tolinhab. 

France,  - 

1. 

19  •• 

5 • 

Itol  .. 

Low  Countries, 

1- 

13 

3 • 

lto3  .. 

Prussian  monarchy, 

10  .. 

3 • 

lto6  •• 

Austrian  empire, 

i 

27  •• 

0 • 

1 to3  • ■ 

Spain,  - 

1-60  ■ ■ 

75  .. 

11  • 

1 to  1 . . 

Inhahitauts 

Ratio  of  the 

Countries. 

Population. 

to  one 

Army  to  the 

square  mile. 

Population. 

British  Isles, 

23,400,000 

257 

229 

France, 

32,000,000 

200 

130 

Low  Countries, 

6,110,000 

339 

142 

Prussian  monarchy. 

12,464,000 

155 

80 

Austrian  empire, 

32,000,000 

185 

110 

Bussian  empire,  • 

66,500,000 

.37 

57 

United  States,  - 

ll,flOO,(XIO 

* 

■•5 

1977 

» Tlie  first  table  is  taken  from  the  Revue  tie  Paris  of  M.  Moreau 
do  .innnes ; the  numbers  of  the  second  and  third  tables  are  from 
the  works  of  M.  Balbi — La  Momrcliie  Franfaise  Comparec  aux 
PrineijMux  Klals,  and  L'Abr(gi  tie  Geogrnpliie. 


Countries. 

n 

c S . 

Part  of  th 
lation  en 

0 Popu- 
tiployed 

2 

^ 

S.S  0 

S •>  H 
"c  ^ 

[ 

in  Manu- 
factures. 

in  Agri- 
culture. 

0 2 

h- 

a 

British  Isles, 
France,  • 

Low  Countries, 
Prussian  monarchy, 
Austrian  empire, 
Russian  empire,  - 
United  States,  - 

0-50 

0-33 

0-29 

0-27 

0-23 

0-12 

» 

0-45 

0-36 

y 

010 

0-09 

000 

7 

0-34 

0-44 

7 

0-06 

0-69 

0-79 

7 

fmnes. 

65-2 

30-9 

20-3 

17-2 

199 

6-6 

12-1 

francs. 

069 

145 

635 

29-3 

45-6 

21-4 

34-8 

If,  in  the  beginning,  we  compare  France  to  England, 
we  shall  find  the  first  kingdom  proportionally  less 
peopled  than  the  latter : there  are  fewer  inhabitants 
in  town,  and  also  fewer  employed  in  manufactures : 
the  Englishman  pays  into  the  treasury  twice  as  much 
as  the  Frenchman,  and  his  exports  are  much  more 
considerable : the  proportion,  as  regards  the  two  coun- 
tries, according  to  M.  Ad.  Balbi,  is  nearly  as  3 to  1. 

The  Prussian  monarchy  bears  almost  the  same  pro- 
portion to  France  which  France  does  to  England.  It 
is  remarkable,  according  to  our  table,  that  the  coun- 
tries which  have  the  largest  population,  are  gene- 
rally those  which  have  the  most  to%vn  inhabitants,  the 
greatest  number  of  hands  employed  in  manufacture, 
and  proportionally  the  fewest  in  agriculture ; they  have 
fewer  men  in  the  army,  pay  most  taxes  to  the  state, 
and  have  the  largest  debt.*  Land  armies  appear  to 
be  numerically  in  inverse  ratio  to  maritime  ones  : the 
latter  require  fewer  men,  but  more  expense. 

In  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  nearly 
the  same  number  of  hands  are  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  sm'plus  population  turn  to  manufac- 
tures {Industrie).  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  products  by  exportation ; and  the 
country  which  has  the  most  manufactures  is  gene- 
rally that  which  has  the  most  exports.  Manufac- 
tures are  always  and  every  where  of  more  importance 
than  agriculture,  and  those  who  pursue  them  possess 
the  greatest  riches  and  pay  the  most  to  the  state ; but 
since- the  revenues  from  manufactures  are  more  rmcer- 
taiu,  their  wealth  is  less  secure ; we  also  see  that  the 
public  debt  rises  immensely  in  value,  and  every  thing 
which  tends  to  confine  the  scope  of  trade,  and  to  dimi- 
nish the  exchange  of  produce,  •will  cause  a consider- 
able mortality. 

It  is  to  'be  regretted  that,  at  the  present  time,  we 
do  not  possess,  for  different  countries,  exact  accounts 
of  the  prices  of  manual  labour,  of  ground,  of  lodgings, 
of  the  food  necessary  to  the  life  of  an  individual,  of 
the  carriage  of  letters,  and  the  means  of  communica- 
tion for  travellers  and  merchandise ; these  accoimts 
wordd  give  data  for  comparing  the  activity  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  price  of  time — valuable  elements, 
but  of  which  some  people  do  not  yet  appear  to  under- 
stand the  importance. 

I had  proposed,  at  this  place,  to  compare  the  dona- 
tions made  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  of  hospitals,  and 
bene-volent  institutions  in  general ; but  I must  omit 
this  investigation,  from  want  of  exact  documents : I 
particularly  regret  that  JI.  Guerry,  when  considering 
this  subject  in  France,  has  only  given  ratios,  and  no 
absolute  numbers,  nor  any  of  the  sources  whence  he 
has  extracted  them. 

It  appears  to  be  still  more  difficult  to  speak  on  the 
influence  of  religious  ideas,  and  the  condition  of  people 
in  this  respect. 

A very  useful  addition  to  moral  statistics,  would 
be  to  point  out  the  dates  at  which  certain  practices 
and  customs  existed,  and  also  the  time  when  they 
commenced,  and  when  they  ceased.  For  example,  at 
what  period  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  were  most 

* According  to  M.  lo  Baron  dc  Morognes,  states  in  which  tlio 
people  are  most  given  to  agriculture,  are  those  which  are  the  least 
loaded  with  pauperism — Recherche  eles  Causes  de  >a  Richesse  ct 
dc  la  itiscre  dcs  Pcuples  CirilMs,  p.  3»s. 
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numerous,  when  they  began  to  take  place,  and  when 
they  were  discontinued  •,  in  what  countries  men  were 
tortured  and  put  to  deatli  for  religious  opinions,  with- 
out having  disturbed  the  public  peace,  at  the  same 
time  what  Avcre  the  extreme  limits  of  the  period, 
and  the  epochs  of  greatest  severity ; what  kind  of 
fanaticism,  either  political,  religious,  or  otherwise,  has 
prevailed  at  any  period,  in  any  country ; Avhat  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  what  caused  its  decline ; what  was  its 
nature,  intensity,  and  results,  &c.  I shall  not  stay 
longer  to  make  such  enumerations ; these  are  re- 
searches which  henceforth  must  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered as  pertaining  to  the  history  of  nations,  and 
M'ill  assist  us  in  determining  their  laws  of  develop- 
ment. However,  I do  not  think  we  ought  to  aban- 
don this  subject  without  giving  an  example  of  a 
particular  kind  of  mania  or  fanaticism,  so  to  term 
It,  which  appears  to  be  making  sensible  advances 
every  day. 

2.  Of  Suicides  and  Duels. 

The  destruction  of  man  by  his  own  hands,  although 
generally  repugnant  to  the  notions  of  modern  society, 
has  nevertheless  found  panegyrists,  and  those  who 
have  proclaimed  its  advantages.  Suicide,  among  some 
nations,  continues  to  be  branded  with  infamy  by  the 
public.  The  ancients  were  not  entirely  of  tliis  opinion : 
it  was  often  practised  by  the  most  illustrious  men,  and 
has  been  mentioned  with  admiration  by  their  gravest 
historians.  We  are  naturally  excited  by  the  death 
of  Cato,  who  wished  not  to  survive  the  liberty  of  his 
country ; by  the'  death  of  Lucretia,  who  wished  not 
to  survive  her  dishonour ; or  even  by  the  death  of  the 
criminal,  who  seeks  to  spare  his  family  the  shame  of 
seeing  his  head  faU  on  the  scaffold. 

The  destruction  of  one  man  by  another,  excites 
horror ; yet  this  dreadful  crime  may  also,  in  our 
manners  and  modern  institutions,  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a virtue  under  certain  circumstances.  We  can 
only  comprehend  these  apparent  contradictions,  by 
admitting  that  the  crime  consists,  not  in  the  action, 
but  in  the  intention  of  him  who  commits  it ; so  that, 
if  the  intention  was  noble  or  generous,  the  action  may 
also  be  considered  of  the  same  character.  This  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  we  can  explain  the  diversity 
of  opinions  on  duelling  especially,  which  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  which  had  its  rise  in  the  middle 
ages. 

We  possess  few  data  on  the  number  of  suicides ; 
and  what  information  we  have  on  the  number  of  duels, 
is  so  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  that  we  cannot  make 
use  of  it.  Prom  the  table  of  M.  Balbi,  entitled  La 
Monarchie  Frangaise  Comparie  aux  Principaux  Etats 
du  Globe,  suicides  appear  to  take  place  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 


France  (1827), 

Prussian  monarchy,  - 
Austrian  empire, 

Russian  empire, 

Dnited  States — New  York, 
Boston, 

• • Baltimore, 

• • Philadelphia, 


1 suicide  to  20,740  inhabitants. 
14,404 
20,900 
49,182 
7,797 
12,500 
13,650 
15,875 


According  to  Casper,  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  this  subject,*  the  number  of  suicides  is  particularly 
great  in  towns;  indeed,  we  annually  enumerate  as 


follows : — 

To  100,000  Inhabitants 

1 Suicide  to 

At  Copenhagen, 

100  suicides 

1000  inhabitants. 

■ ■ Paris, 

- 49  .. 

2040 

• • Hamburg, 

45 

2222 

• . Berlin, 

- ;u  . . 

2941 

• • London, 

20  -. 

5000 

■ . Elberfeld, 

- 20  •• 

5000 

The  General  Records  of  the  criminal  courts  of 
France,  present,  from  1827,  annual  accounts,  not  only 
of  suicides  but  also  of  accidental  deaths  and  duels 


* Beltrage,  4tc.,  1 vol.  12mo.  Berlin : 1825. 


which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  ma- 
gistrate. According  to  these  iiccounts,  we  find — 


Years. 

Accidental 

Deaths. 

Suicides. 

Duels. 

r 

followed 
by  Death. 

, T 
not 

followed 
by  Death. 

1827, 

4,744 

1.542 

19 

51 

1828,  - 

4,85.5 

1754 

29 

67 

1829, 

6,048 

1904 

13 

40 

1!J30,  - 

4,478 

1756 

20 

21 

1831, 

5,045 

2084 

25 

30 

Total,  - 

24,170 

9040 

100 

205 

This  table  gives  4834  accidental  deaths,  and  1808 
suicides,  as  the  annual  average ; which,  to  a popula- 
tion of  32,000,000  souls,  gives  one  accidental  death  to 
7000,  and  1 suicide  to  18,000  inhabitants;  as  to  the 
number  of  duels,  it  may  be  supposed  that  tlie  values 
in  the  table  are  too  low. 

A very  great  number  of  suicides  takes  place  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  They  have  been  committed 
in  the  following  manner,  during  the  years  from  1817 
to  1825  inclusive: — 


Years. 

Total. 

Submersion. 

Fire-arms. 

1 

t 

<i 

1 Voluntary 
1 Falls. 

Stranguliition. 

Cutting 

Instruments. 

1 

.3 

o 

Ph 

1817, 

352 

160 

46 

35 

39 

36 

23 

13 

1818,  - 

330 

131 

48 

35 

40 

27 

28 

21 

1819, 

376 

148 

59 

46 

39 

44 

20 

20 

1820,  - 

325 

129 

46 

39 

37 

32 

28 

14 

1821, 

348 

127 

60 

42 

33 

38 

25 

23 

1822,  - 

317 

120 

48 

49 

33 

21 

31 

15 

1823, 

390 

114 

56 

61 

43 

48 

47 

21 

1824,  - 

371 

115 

42 

61 

47 

38 

40 

28 

1825, 

396 

134 

56 

59 

49 

40 

38 

20 

Total, 

3205 

1178 

461 

427 

360 

324 

280 

175 

The  average  number  of  suicides,  therefore,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  annually  reaches  356  ; which, 
for  a population  of  860,000  soids,  gives  1 suicide  to 
2400  inhabitants  ; Geneva  gives  the  ratio  of  1 to  3900, 
for  the  years  between  1820  and  1826  inclusive.*  The 
following  are  the  modes  of  destruction,  according  to 
95  observations  : — 36  individuals  perished  in  water ; 
34  blew  out  their  brains  ; 6 hanged  themselves ; 5 were 
poisoned ; 2 died  from  wounds ; 2 cast  themselves  from 
an  eminence.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  preference 
shown  for  particular  modes,  these  numbers  are  almost 
the  same  as  at  Paris. 

The  means  of  destruction  are  not  every  where  the 
same : thus,  at  Berlin,  according  to  Casper,  535  sui- 
cides have  taken  place  in  the  following  manner: — 
234  by  strangulation,  163  by  fire-arms,  60  by  sub- 
mersion, 27  by  cutting  the  throat,  20  by  cutting  in- 
struments, &c.,  19  by  voluntary  falls,  10  by  poisoning, 
and  2 by  opening  veins,  j- 

In  aU  the  preceding  numbers,  one  may  perceive  an 
alarming  concordance  between  the  results  of  the  diffe- 
rent years,  as  they  succeed  each  other.  This  regu- 
larity, in  an  act  which  appears  so  intimately  connected 
with  volition,  ivill  soon  appear  before  us  again  in  a 
striking  manner,  as  connected  with  crime.  However, 
society  in  a country  may  undergo  modifications,  and 

* Ilertlm,  August  1828 ; and  Bulletin  de  M.  dc  Firussac,  May 
1829. 

t Studying  the  circumstances  connected  with  suicides,  duels, 
and  certain  kinds  of  crimes,  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
man  is  frequently  actuated  by  a proiicnsity  to  imitation.  M.  Chev- 
rcul,  in  a letter  addressed  to  5f.  Amp6re  (Siir  mic  Classe  Parti- 
culiire  dc  Mouivmcns  il/iMCMluiivf),  has  brought  forward  some  phi- 
losophical considerations  of  groat  interest,  and  which  show  how 
much  human  nature  descr^'es  to  be  studied  more  deeply,  in  some 
relations  which  have  been  perhaps  too  much  neglected. 
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p tluis  produce  an  alteration  in  what  at  first  presented 
li  a remarkable  constancy  for  a short  time.  According 
I to  Casper,*  at  Berlin,  between  1788  and  1797,  only  C2 
j suicides  took  place;  and  128  between  1797  and  1808, 
i and  546  between  1813  and  1822.  It  has  been  re- 

J marked,  that  suicides  have  become  more  numerous ; 

this  conjecture  would  be  very  probable,  if  it  be  true 
f that  they  are  a result  of  civilisation,  and  if  we 
I . consider  that  legislation  endeavours  to  repress  them 
in  some  countries.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  there  are  not  some  errors  in  the  numbers, 
depending  on,  the  circumstanee  that  statistical  re- 
searches were  made  with  much  less  care  formerly 
than  at  present. 

M.  Casper,  in  his  researches  on  the  subject,  has  at- 
- tentively  discussed  the  influence  of  states  of  the  atmo- 
! sphere  on  sulelde,  and  also  tlie  influence  of  seasons, 
which,  despite  the  few  observations  we  possess,  is 
. manifested  in  a remarkable  manner,  as  may  be  seen 
I in  the  following  table,  wliere  the  suicides  occurring 
: during  eacli  season  are  noted : — 


Slonths. 

Berlin : 
1812-1822. 

Ham- 
burg : t 
1816-1822. 

West- 
minster ::j; 
1812-1821. 

Paris : § 
Six 
Years. 

.Tan., Feb.,  & Slarch, 

109 

39 

67 

42 

' April,  l^Iay,  & June, 

15.5 

31 

55 

58 

i July,  Aug.,  & Sept., 

173 

41 

60 

61 

1 Oct.,  Nov.,  & Dec., 

145 

38 

46 

31 

Here,  again,  summer  appears  to  exercise  a greater 
influence  on  tlie  number  of  suicides  than  the  other 
seasons,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  those  affected 
with  insanity,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  perceive,  also  on 
the  number  of  crimes  against  person. 

M.  Casper  also  finds  that,  all  things  being  equal, 

I suicides  in  town  and  country  have  been  numerically 
i as  14  to  4.  With  respect  to  difference  of  sex,  he  has 
I observed,  for  Berlin,  that,  of  727  suicides,  606  'were 
• committed  by  men,  and  121  by  women,  which  gives 
i a ratio  of  5 to  1.  According  to  the  Reclierches  Statis- 
i tiques  sur  Paris,  the  ratio  for  this  city  would  be  2 to  1 
I nearly.  At  Geneva,  the  ratio  has  been  4 to  1 for  the 
I seven  years  from  1820  to  1826. 

I We  scareely  possess  any  researches  on  the  ages  at 
which  suicide  takes  place.  I only  know  of  those 
published  by  Casper  for  Berlin,  ||  and  those  published 
for  Geneva.^  M.  Guerry  has  given  the  number  of 
suicides  for  Paris  ;**  but  only  those  of  men,  and  which 
I have  taken  place  by  suspension  or  fire-arms.  The 
following  table  presents  a summary  of  the  documents 
for  Berlin  and  Geneva : — 


Ages. 

Berlin : 

Geneva : 

1818-1824. 

1820-1826. 

Below  10  ye,ars. 

1 ) 

From  10  to  15  years. 

- 17  f 

5 

..15to20-- 

32  J 

■ •20to25.. 

- 30 -) 

..25to30-. 

25f 

24 

• •30to.35.. 

- 12  f 

..  .35to40  .. 

9J 

••40to50.. 

..SOtoOO.. 

- ^1 
32  ) 

45 

• • 60  to  70  • . 

- 17r 

••  70to80  .. 

of 

21 

• • 80  and  upwards. 

2J 

Total, 

220 

95 

and  with  a population  of  1000  individuals  arranged 
according  to  their  respective  ages. 


Ages. 

Buicides  at 
Berlin* 

Suicides  at  Paris 

. Suicides  at 
Genet’S. 

Population 

Divided 

accord  ingto  Age. 

( 

by 

Shooting. 

by  Sus- 
pension. 

10  to  20  years. 

224 

61 

68 

53 

312 

20  to  30  . • 

251 

283 

.51  1 

188 

30  to  40  • • 

96 

182 

94  I 

160 

40  to  50  ■ • 

156 

150 

180) 

474 

136 

50  to  60  • • 

146 

161 

258  1 

loo 

60  to  70  • • 

77 

126 

2.35  5 

68 

70  to  80  • • 

41 

35 

loaf- 

221 

30 

80  and  upwards. 

9 

2 

0 J 

6 

Total,  - 

lOOO 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

The  number  of  suicides  between  10  and  30  years 
of  age,  is  extremely  higli  at  Berlin ; it  would  further 
appear,  that  between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  the  mi- 
nimum number  occurs,  or  at  least  that  the  number  of 
suicides,  which  was  very  great  between  the  10th  and 
30th  years,  then  diminishes,  to  regain  fresh  intensity 
towards  the  end  of  life.  Will  not  the  circumstance 
have  some  influence,  that  a father  separates  himself 
from  his  family  with  more  difllculty  when  his  chil- 
dren are  young  than  when  they  can  already  provide 
for  their  own  necessities  ? It  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  have  more  documents  on  the  motives  which 
lead  to  the  commission  of  suicide. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  some  particular  cause 
exists  at  Berlin,  which  induces  such  a great  number 
of  young  persons  between  16  and  20  to  destroy  them- 
selves. Eemoving  the  effects  of  this  agency,  the  re- 
sults agree  sufficiently  with  those  of  Paris  and  Geneva, 
and  tend  to  show  that  the  number  of  suicides  increases 
with  age,  though  -we  must  take  care  to  bear  in  mind 
the  number  of  individuals  of  each  age  who  are  found 
in  a population.*  This  tendency,  in  its  first  develop- 
ment, almost  progresses  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  deve- 
lopment of  intelligence  and  mental  alienation. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  hours  of  the  day  have 
some  influence  on  suicide  by  suspension.  M.  Guerry 
has  given  the  followmg  munbers  in  the  Annates  d' Hy- 
giene for  January  1831 : — ■ 


From  midni^it  tq  2 in  the  morning, 
— 2 to  4 o’clock,  - 

~ 4to  6 ~ 

..  6to  8 

~ 8 to  10  ~ 

~ 10  to  12  ~ 

~ 12to  2 ~ 

~ 2 to  4 ~ 

~ 4to  S ~ 

~ 6to  8 

~ 8 to  10  „ 

~ 10  to  12 


Suicides. 

- 77 
45 

- 58 
135 

- 110 
123 

32 


84 

- 104 

77 
84 
71 


1000 

MM.  Benzenberg  and  Casper  have  compared  the 
number  of  suicides  with  the  number  of  homicides  and 
mortal  blows,  to  infer  thence  the  probability  that  an 
individual  found  dead  has  perished  by  one  or  the 
other.f  The  towns  of  Prussia  give  the  following 
numbers : — 


To  have  a better  idea  of  these  numbers,  it  will  be 
preferable  to  class  them  in  periods,  each  of  10  years’ 
duration,  and  to  reduce  the  number  to  1000.  At  the 
same  time,  we  may  compare  them  with  those  of  Paris, 

♦ BcitragezurMedicinisehcnStatiatik,  &o.  8vo.  Berlin  : 182.'). 
See  also  the  researches  of  Dr  Uoyfclder,  entitled  Dcr  Selbsmord, 
&c.  8vo.  Berlin : 1828. 

t Grohmann  in  Ilufel,  Journal,  1 c.  t Falret,  1 c. 

§ Kaquirol,  1 c.  1 Beitragc,  p.  53. 

^ Beitragc,  and  Bulletin  do  SI.  de  Fdrussac,  Slui  1829. 

**  Annalcs  d’llygiino,  .lanvicr  1831. 


Suicides.  Homicides. 
33!)  27 

452  24 

475  40 

456  40 

442  45 

2164  176 

* In  the  An.  d’Hygtine,  Oot.  1829,  there  are  two  very  remark- 
able Slemoirs  by  SI.  Dovergie,  one  on  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
how  long  a person  has  been  drowmed,  the  other  containing  some 
researches  on  those  who  have  been  hanged, 
t Beitragc,  tic.,  p.  94. 


1818, 

1819, 

1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
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This  ratio  is  about  1 homicide  to  12  suicides.  M. 
Hermanu  lias  found  that,  in  Russia,  the  uuniber  of 
suicides  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  homicides,  and 
that  this  ratio  does  not  vary  much  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  although  tli,e  number  of  suieides 
and  homicides  are  far  from  preserving  the  same  com- 
parative value  to  the  population.*  In  France,  the 
suicides  are  to  the  population  as  1 to  20,000  nearly, 
and  the  homicides  as  1 to  48,000 : this  ratio  of  sui- 
cides to  homicides  is  therefore  nearly  as  .'5  to  .3. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I shall  lay  before  the 
reader  the  principal  conclusions  contained  in  the  work 
of  M.  Falret  on  suicides,  from  the  report  of  M.  Serres 
to  the  Institute  of  France,  which  gives  the  only  re- 
sults hitherto  published.  “ Suicides  present,  in  both 
sexes,  a very  remarkable  contrariety,  according  to  the 
results  furnished  by  tables.  Thus,  the  month  of  April, 
attended  with  the  greatest  number  of  suicides  among 
men,  is  only  so  in  the  fifth  degree  among  women ; 
with  the  latter,  the  month  of  August  occupies  the 
same  rank  as  April  does  for  men. 

The  social  position  of  the  parties  presents  a no  less 
remarkable  contrast.  Of  the  men,  it  is  bachelors  who 
form  the  largest  number ; and  of  the  women,  we  find 
the  greatest  number  among  those  engaged  in  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  We  cannot  omit  to  observe  here  the 
difference  between  women  and  men,  as  respects  the 
influence  of  concubinage  on  the  production  of  vohm- 
tai’y  death : this  influence,  for  women,  is  almost  treble. 

We  observe  stiU  more  striking  differenees,  if  such 
can  be,  between  the  two  sexes,  as  respects  the  influ- 
ence of  age.  In  men,  it  is  from  35  to  45  that  the 
greatest  number  of  stucides  take  place ; in  women  it 
is  from  25  to  35.  The  next  period  for  men  is  45  to 
55  ; whilst  in  women  this  only  holds  the  fifth  rank : 
but,  by  a singular  compensation,  we  observe  twice  as 
many  suicides  among  young  girls  as  among  boys  who 
have  not  reached  their  fifteenth  year. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  mode  of  self-destruction  which 
is  practised,  we  shall  see  that  men  give  a decided 
preference  to  cutting  instruments  and  fire-arms,  while 
women  destroy  themselves  by  poison,  falls  from  a 
gi’eat  height,  or  asphyxiate  themselves  by  means  of 
burning  charcoal.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PKOPENSITY  TO  CRIME. 

1.  Of  Crimes  in  General,  and  of  the  Repression  of  them. 

Supposing  men  to  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances, 

I call  the  greater  or  less  probability  of  committing 
crime,  the  propensity  to  crime.  My  object  is  more 
especially  to  investigate  the  influence  of  season,  cli- 
mate, sex,  and  age,  on  this  propensity. 

I have  said  that  the  circumstances  in  which  men 
are  placed  ought  to  be  similar,  that  is  to  say,  equally 
favourable,  both  in  the  existence  of  objects  likely  to 
excite  the  propensity  and  in  the  facility  of  commit- 
ting the  crime.  It  is  not  enough  that  a man  may 
merely  have  the  intention  to  do  evil,  he  must  also 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  means.  Thus  the  pro- 
pensity to  crime  may  be  the  same  in  France  as  in 
England,  without,  on  that  account,  the  morality  of  the 
nations  being  the  same.  I think  this  distinction  of 
importance.f 

* M^moires  do  I’Acad^mie  de  I’dtersbourg,  1830;  and  Bullolin 
do  M.  do  Fdi-ussac,  Nov.  1031. 

t This  has  boon  very  clearly  established  by  M.  Alphonse  de 
Candolle,  in  an  article  entitled  Considerations  sur  la  Slatistiqiie 
des  Delits,  inserted  in  the  Bibliothique  Vnivcrsclle  de  Geneve,  Feb. 
1830.  The  author  regards  the  propensity  of  individuals  to  crime 
as  depending  on  their  morality,  the  temptation  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  the  greater  or  less  facility  they  may  find  to  com- 
mit offences.  Of  these  three  causes,  the  first  belongs  more  espe- 
cially to  the  man ; the  other  two  are,  properly  speaking,  external 
to  him.  As  it  is  with  man  that  I am  occupied,  I have  endeavoured , 
in  the  course  of  my  researches,  that  the  causes  external  to  him 
might  be  constantly  nearly  equal,  so  that  they  might  be  left  out 


There  is  still  another  important  disUnetion  to  be 
made;  namely,  that  two  individuals  may  have  the 
same  propensity  to  crime,  without  being  equally  cri- 
minal, if  one,  for  example,  were  inclined  to  theft,  and 
the  other  to  assassination.* 

Lastly,  this  is  also  the  place  to  examine  a difiSculty 
which  has  not  escaped  M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle  in 
the  work  above  mentioned:  it  is  this,  that  our  ob- 
servations can  only  refer  to  a certain  number  of  known 
and  tried  offences,  out  of  the  unknown  sum  total  of  crimes 
committed.  Since  this  sum  total  of  crimes  committed 
will  probably  ever  continue  unknown,  all  the  rea- 
soning of  which  it  is  the  basis  will  be  more  or  less 
defective.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  all  the  know- 
ledge which  we  possess  on  the  statistics  of  crimes 
and  offences  will  be  of  no  utility  whatever,  unless 
we  admit  without  question  that  there  is  a ratio,  nearly 
invariably  the  same,  between  known  and  tried  offences 
and  the  unknown  sum  total  of  crimes  committed.  This 
ratio  is  necessary,  and  if  it  did  not  really  exist,  every 
thing  which,  until  the  present  time,  has  been  said  on 
the  statistical  documents  of  crime,  would  be  false  and 
absurd.  We  are  aware,  then,  how  important  it  is  to 
legitimate  such  a ratio,  and  we  may  be  astonished 
that  this  has  not  been  done  before  now.  The  ratio  of 
which  we  speak  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
nature  and  seriousness  of  the  crimes : in  a well-orga- 
nised society,  where  the  police  is  active  and  justice 
is  rightly  administered,  this  ratio,  for  murders  and 
assassinations,  will  be  nearly  equal  to  unity ; that  is 
to  say,  no  individual  will  disappear  from  the  society 
by  murder  or  assassination,  without  its  being  known ; 
this  will  not  be  precisely  the  case  with  poisonings. 
When  we  look  to  thefts  and  offences  of  smaller  im- 
portance, the  ratio  will  become  very  small,  and  a great 
number  of  offences  wifi,  remain  unknoivn,  either  be- 
cause those  against  whom  they  are  committed  do  not 
perceive  them,  or  do  not  wish  to  prosecute  the  perpe- 
trators, or  because  justice  itself  has  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  act  upon.  Thus,  the  greatness  of  this  ratio, 
which  will  generally  be  different  for  different  crimes 
and  ofieuces,  wfil  chiefly  depend  on  the  activity  of 
justice  in  reaching  the  guilty,  on  the  care  with  which  , 
the  latter  conceal  themselves',  on  the  repugnance  which  , 
the  individuals  injured  may  have  to  complain,  or  per- 
haps on  their  not  knowing  that  any  injury  has  been 
committed  against  them.  Now,  if  all  the  causes  which 
influence  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  remain  the  same, 
we  may  also  assert  that  the  effects  will  remain  inva- 
riable. This  result  is  confirmed  in  a curious  manner 
by  induction,  and  observing  the  surprising  constanc}'' 
with  which  the  numbers  of  the  statistics  of  crime  are 
reproduced  annually — a constancy  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  also  reproduced  in  the  numbers  at  which  we 
cannot  arrive : thus,  although  we  do  not  know  the  cri- 
minals who  escape  justice,  we  very  well  know  that 
every  year  between  7000  and  7300  persons  are  brought 
before  the  criminal  courts,  and  that  61  are  regul.arly 
condenmed  out  of  every  100  ; that  170,000  nearly  are 
brought  before  courts  of  correction,  and  that  85  out 
of  100  are  condemned ; and  that,  if  we  pass  to  details, 
we  find  a no  less  alarming  regularity ; thus  we  find 
that  between  100  and  150  individuals  are  annualh' 
of  the  computation.  I have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  take  into 
account  natui-al  influencing  causes,  such  as  climate,  seasons,  sex, 
and  age. 

* In  an  article  on  Hygiene  Morale,  5f.  Villermd  has  fully  shomi 
how  fatal  the  regime  of  prisons  may  become  to  the  unfortunate 
person  who  is  often  confined  for  slight  offences,  and  cast  into  the 
midst  of  a collection  of  wicked  n-rctches,  who  corrupt  him.  “I  J 
have  been  told,"  says  he,  “ by  a person  who  accompanied  Napo- 
leon to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  that,  in  the  p.articular  and  at  that  time  | 
idiilosophlcal  conversations  of  the  e.x-cmpcror,  he  h.as  several  , 
times  been  heard  to  s.ay,  that  under  whatever  relation  we  may 
view  man,  he  is  as  much  the  result  qf  his  jihgsical  and  moral  atmo- 
sphere as  of  his  own  ojganisation.  And  the  idea,  now  advanced 
by  many-  others,  which  is  (xmtained  in  this  phrase,  is  the  most  *, 
general  as  well  as  the  most  just  that  can  be  fonnc<l  on  the  subject 
before  us. — Amiales  d'llggiene  Vuldique,  Oct.  18.10.  , 
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condemned  to  dentil,*  2S0  condemned  to  perpetual 
hard  labour,  1050  to  hard  labour  for  a time,  1220  to 
solitary  confinement  («  ht  reclumun),  &c. ; so  that  this 
budget  of  the  scaflbld  and  the  prisons  is  discharged 
by  the  French  nation,  with  much  greater  regularity, 
no  doubt,  than  the  financial  budget ; and  we  might 
say,  that  what  annually  escapes  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice is  a more  regular  sum  than  the  deficiency  of 
revenue  to  the  treasury. 

I shall  commence  by  considering,  in  a general 
manner,  the  propensity  to  crime  in  France,  availing 
myself  of  the  excellent  documents  contained  in  the 
Complex  G6n6raitx  de  V Administration  de  la  Justice  of 
this  country’- ; I shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  establish 
some  comparisons  with  other  countries,  but  with  all 
the  care  and  reserve  which  such  comparisons  require. 

During  the  four  years  preceding  1830,  28,686  ac- 
cused persons  were  set  down  as  appearing  before  the 
courts  of  assize,  that  is  to  say,  7171  individuals 
annually  nearly ; which  gives  1 accused  person  to 
4463  inhabitants,  taking  the  population  at  32,000,000 
souls.  Moreover,  of  100  accused,  61  persons  have 
been  condemned  to  punishments  of  greater  or  less 
severity.  From  the  remarks  made  above  with  respect 
to  the  crimes  which  remain  unknown  or  unpunished, 
and  from  mistakes  which  justice  may  make,  we  con- 
ceive that  these  numbers,  although  they  furnish  us 
wth  curious  data  for  tlie  past,  do  not  give  us  any  thing 
exact  on  the  propensity  to  crime.  However,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  two  ratios  which  we  have  calcuLated  have 
not  sensibly  varied  from  year  to  year,  we  shall  be 
led  to  believe  that  they  will  not  vary  in  a sensible 
manner  for  the  succeeding  years  ; and  the  probability 
that  this  variation  will  not  take  place  is  so  much  the 
greater,  according  as,  aU  things  being  equal,  the  mean 
results  of  each  year  do  not  differ  much  from  the  gene- 
ral average,  and  these  results  have  been  taken  from  a 
great  number  of  years.  After  these  remarks,  it  becomes 
very  probable  that,  for  a Frenchman,  there  is  1 against 
4462  chances  that  lie  will  be  an  accused  person  during 
the  course  of  the  year  ; moreover,  there  are  61  to  39 
chances,  very  nearly,  that  he  will  be  condemned  at 
the  time  that  he  is  accused.  These  results  are  justi- 
fied by  the  numbers  of  the  following  table : — 


Years. 

Accused  Per- 
sons present.! 

1 Condemned  1 

1 Persons. 

Inhabitants  to 
' one  accused 
Person. 

Condemned  in 
100  accused 
Persons. 

Accu.^ed  of 
Crimes  against 

Ratio  between 
the  Numbers 
of  the  two 
kindsofCrime. 

{ 

Per- 

sons. 

^ 

Pro- 

perty. 

1826, 

6,988 

4,348 

4,557 

62 

1,907 

5,081 

2-7 

1827, 

6,929 

4,236 

4,593 

61 

1,911 

5,018 

2-(i 

1828, 

7,396 

4,551 

4,307 

61 

1,844 

5,552 

3-0 

1829, 

7,373 

4,475 

4,321 

61 

1,791 

5,582 

3-1 

Tohal, 

28,686 

17.610 

4,463 

61 

7,453 

21,233 

2-8 

Thus,  although  we  do  not  yet  know  the  statistical 
documents  for  1830,  it  is  very  probable  that  we  shall 
again  have  1 accused  person  in  4463  very  nearly,  and 
61  condemned  in  100  accused  persons ; this  probabi- 
li^  is  somewhat  diminished  for  the  year  1831,  and 
still  more  for  the  succeeding  years.  We  may,  there- 
fore, by  the  results  of  the  past,  estimiite  what  will  be 
realised  in  the  future.  This  possibility  of  assigning 
beforehand  the  number  of  accused  and  condemned 

* The  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  ha.%  liowever, 
diminished  from  year  to  year  j is  this  owing  to  tho  increasing  re- 
pugnance wliicli  tribunais  feei  to  apply  this  punishment,  for  tlie 
aboiition  of  whieh  we  have  so  many  petitioners  at  the  present 
day? 

t Tlie  number  of  accused  persons  absent  was 

In  1826,  1827,  1828,  1029, 

603  045  770  740 

1 liave  taken  the  documents  of  1020,  27,  28,  and  29  only,  because 
the  volume  for  1825  did  not  contain  tho  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
of  which  I make  use  furtlier  on.  Moreover,  in  1825  tho  number 
of  aceused  was  1 to  4211  inhabitants,  and  Cl  in  100  were  con- 


persons  which  any  country  will  present,  must  give 
rise  to  serious  rellections,  since  it  coneerns  the  fate  of 
several  thousand  men,  who  are  driven,  us  it  were,  in 
an  irresistible  manner,  towards  the  tribunals,  and  the 
eondemnations  wliich  await  them. 

These  eonelusions  are  deduced  from  the  principle, 
already  called  in  so  frequently  in  this  work,  that 
effects  are  proportionate  to  their  causes,  and  that  the 
effects  remain  the  same,  if  the  causes  which  have 
produced  them  do  not  \ary.  If  France,  then,  in  the 
year  1830,  had  not  undergone  any  apparent  change, 
and  if,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  I found  a sensible 
difference  between  the  two  ratios  calculated  before- 
hand for  this  year  and  the  re.al  ratios  observed,  I 
shoidd  conclude  that  some  alteration  had  taken  place 
in  the  causes,  which  h.ad  escaped  my  attention.  On 
the  other  h.and,  if  the  state  of  France  has  changed,  and 
if,  consequently,  the  causes  which  influence  the  pro- 
pensity to  crime  have  also  undergone  some  change,  I 
ought  to  expect  to  find  an  alteration  in  the  two  ratios 
which  untd  that  time  remained  nearly  the  same.* 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  numbers 
only  show,  strictly  speaking,  the  probability  of  being 
accused  and  afterwards  condemned,  without  rendering 
us  able  to  determine  any  thing  very  precise  on  the 
degree  of  the  propensity  to  crime ; at  least  unless  we 
admit,  what  is  very  likely,  that  justice  preserves  the 
same  activity,  and  the  number  of  guilty  persons  who 
escape  it  preserves  the  same  proportion  from  year  to 
year.f 

In  the  latter  columns  of  the  preceding  table,  is  first 
made  the  distinction  between  crimes  against  persons 

* After  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  WTitten,  two  new 
volumes  of  the  Complex  Rendus  have  appeared.  As  the  results 
which  they  contain  show  how  far  my  anticipations  were  just,  I 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  change  the  text,  and  shall  merely  give 
in  a note  the  numbers  corresponding  to  those  I availed  myself  of 
before. 


Years. 

Accused  Per- 
sons present. 

Condemned 

Persons^ 

Inhabitants  to 
one  accused 
Person. 

Condemned  in 
100  accused 
Persons. 

Accused  of 
Crimes  against 

Rfitio  between 
tho  Numbers  of 
tlie  two  Classes 
. of  Criminals. 

( 

Per- 

sons. 

Pro- 

perty. 

1830, 

1831, 

6,962 

7,607 

4,130 

4,098 

4,576 

4,281 

59 

54 

1,666 

2.046 

5,296 

5,560 

3-2 

2-7 

Aver. 

7,284 

4,114 

4,a92 

56 

1,856 

5,428 

2-9 

Tims,  notwithstanding  the  changes  of  government,  and  tho 
alterations  in  consequence  of  it,  the  number  of  accused  persons 
has  not  sensibly  varied:  “the  slight  increase  observed  in  1831, 
may  principally  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  renovations  in  tho  criminal  court  arrangements,  the 
operation  of  the  judiciary  police  was  necessarily  abated  in  the 
latter  months  of  1830 ; so  that  many  c.ases  belonging  to  this  period 
were  not  tried  until  1831,  which  has  increased  the  6gure  for  this 
year.  Report  to  the  king*  The  number  of  acquittals  is  rather 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  years ; and  the  same  remark  will 
be  made  further  on  in  tho  case  of  Belgium,  the  government  of 
which  country  was  also  changed. 

The  number  of  accused  persons  absent  in  1030  was  787,  and  in 
1831,  672 ; thus,  tho  results  of  this  ye.ar  again  agree  with  those  of 
the  preceding'years. 

t If  the  letters  A,  A>,  A^,  die.,  represent  tho  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals annually  committed  for  crimes,  and  a,  a>,  n»,  &c  the 
corresponding  numbers  of  individuals  annually  condemned ; if  we 

suppose,  also,  that  the  ratios  ^ . j,'.  &c.,  arc  sensibly  equal 

to  each  other,  that  is  to  say.  if  ^ . we  shall  also  have 

cl  flc 

A ^ e 41 

” Til ' that,  if  the  number  of  the  condemned  A and  A*  ia 

annually  nearly  tho  same,  it  will  bo  the  same  with  the  number 
0 those  who  are  guilty ; that  is  to  say,  the  propensity  to  crime 
will  preserve  tho  same  value.  It  is  thus  that  the  almost  unchange- 
ableness of  tho  annual  ratio  of  the  accused  to  the  condemned, 
allows  us  to  substitute  for  the  ratio  of  the  condemned  of  any  two 
years  the  ratio  of  the  accused  for  the  same  two  years. 
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ami  crimes  against  property : it  ■will  be  remarked,  no 
doubt,  that  the  number  of  the  former  has  diminislied, 
■whilst  the  latter  has  inereased ; however,  these  varia- 
tions are  so  small,  that  they  do  not  sensibly  affect  the 
aimu.al  ratio;  and  we  see  that  we  ought  to  reckon 
that  three  persons  are  accused  of  crimes  against  pro- 
perty to  one  for  crimes  against  person. 

Beside  the  preceding  numbers  I shall  plaeo  those 
which  correspond  to  them  in  the  Low  Countries,  whilst 
the  French  code  was  still  in  force. 


Years. 

^ *5 

0)  d 
^ § 

n 

o . 

0 s 

Ip 

2.^ 

•lig 

. 

5 2 2 

ail 

Accused  of 
Crimea  against 

A 

Ratio. 

s «« 

d a 

g(ij 

r 

Per- 

'I 

Pro- 

5 ° 

O 

sons. 

perty. 

182C, 

1389 

1166 

4392 

84 

304 

1085 

3fi 

1827, 

1488 

1264 

4100 

85 

314 

1174 

37 

Thus,  the  probability  of  being  before  a court  of 
justice  was  almost  the  same  for  France  and  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries ; at  the  same  time 
the  number  of  crimes  against  persons  Avas  fewer  among 
the  latter,  but  the  repression  of  them  Avas  also  greater, 
since  85  individuals  Avere  condemned  out  of  100  ac- 
cused, Avhich  may  be  OAving  to  the  absence  of  a jmy, 
their  duties  being  fulfilled  by  the  judges.  This  modi- 
fication made  in  the  French  code  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Indeed,  it  causes  a A^ery  notable  diffe- 
rence in  the  degree  of  repression ; for  Avhen  once  ac- 
cused, tlie  Belgian  had  only  16  chances  against  84,  or 
1 to  5,  of  being  acquitted ; whilst  the  Frenchman,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  had  39  chances  to  61,  or 
nearly  3 to  5,  that  is  to  say,  thrice  as  many.  This 
unfavourable  position  in  Avhich  the  accused  person 
was  placed  AAnth  us,  might  be  OAving  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  judges  before  whom  he  appeared  Avere 
indeed  more  sevei’e  than  a jury,  or  perliaps  that  they 
were  more  circumspect  in  acquitting  a person  in  the 
Loav  Countries.  I shall  not  determine  Avhich  of  these 
Avas  the  case,  but  simply  observe,  that  in  courts  of 
correction  the  French  judges  are  even  more  severe 
than  ours,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  courts  of  police. 

Thus,  during  the  four  years  before  1830,  in  France, 
the  reports  gave  679,413  arraigned  persons,  or  1 to  188 
inhabitants.  Moreover,  of  this  number,  103,032  indi- 
viduals only  were  acquitted,  or  15  in  the  100  of  those 
arraigned.  There  was  then  1 chance  against  187  that 
the  Frenchman  Avould  be  brought  before  a court  of 
correction  in  the  course  of  one  year,  and  85  chances  to 
15  that  Avhen  there  he  would  be  condemned. 

Diuing  tbe  years  1826  and  1827,  there  Avere  61,670 
persons  arraigned,  in  the  Loav  Countries,  before  courts 
of  correction,  of  whom  13,499  Avere  acquitted;  and 
there  Avas  one  arraigned  person  to  198  inhabitants. 
Therefore,  the  probability  of  a Frenchman  being  before 
a court  is  rather  greater  than  for  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Low  Countries,  as  also  is  the  probability  of  his  being 
subsequently  condemned. 

Setting  aside  the  northern  provinces  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Loav  Countries  from  those  Avhich  at 
the  present  time  form  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and 
which  are  more  intimately  connected  Avith  France,  Ave 
find,  for  the  latter  proAdnces,  during  the  years  previous 
to  1831 


Years. 

Accused  Per- 
sons present. 

1 

Condemned 

Persons. 

Inh.ibitants  to 
one  accused 
Person. 

Condemned  in 
100  accused 
Persons. 

Accused  of 
Crimes  against 

A 

Ratio. 

( 

Per- 

sons. 

A 

Pro- 

perty. 

1826, 

725 

oil 

5211 

«4 

]((n 

530 

2-8 

1827, 

800 

082 

4776 

85 

220 

580 

2-0 

1828, 

814 

677 

4741 

2.30 

584 

2 5 

1829, 

753 

012 

5187 

81 

20.3 

5.30 

2'7 

1830, 

741 

541 

5274 

73 

ICO 

581 

. 38 

Aver., 

767 

625 

5a31 

82 

200 

mi 

2-8 

Each  year,  then,  in  Belgium,  Ave  liaA^e  land,  as  an 
average,  1 perst)ii  accused  to  50M  inhabitants;  and  in 
France,  1 to  4400  inhabitants  nearly.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  althougli  these  numbers  do  not  differ  niucli, 
yet  the  particular  values  for  eaeli  year  have  not  once 
given  as  great  a number  of  accused  persons  for  Bel- 
gium as  for  France. 

We  may  obserA-e,  that  in  Belgium,  as  in  France, 
there  Avas  a slight  diminution  in  tlie  number  of  ac- 
cused i)ersons  in  1830,  Avhich  originated  in  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  closing  of  the  tribunals  for  a cer- 
tain period,  in  consequence  of  tbe  revolution. 

We  see  also  that  the  repression  of  crime  has  sensibly 
diminished.  This,  no  doubt,  is  thus  accounted  for ; 
after  revolutions  men  iire  more  circumspect  in  their 
cbndemnations,  since  they  are  not  ahvays  screened 
from  pcrson.'il  danger,  even  in  the  judgments  Avhich 
they  pronounce. 

The  jury  has  been  established  in  Belgium  since 
1831 ; Ave  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  judge  Avhat  influ- 
ence this  has  had  on  the  repression  of  crime,  and  what 
are  its  most  remarkable  consequences. 


2.  Of  the  Influence  of  Knowledge,  of  Professions,  and  of  Climate, 
on  the  Propensity  to  Crime. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the  influence  of 
the  intellectual  state  of  the  accused  on  the  nature  of 
crimes ; the  French  documents  on  this  subject  are 
such,  that  I am  enabled  to  form  the  folloAving  table 
for  the  years  1828  and  1829;*  to  this  table  I haA-e 
annexed  the  results  of  the  years  1830  and  1831,  AA'hicIi 
were  not  knoAvn  Avhen  the  refleetions  Avbich  succeed 
Avere  Avritten  down. 


1828-1829: 

"■el 

1830-1831 : 

S 

Accused 

g « *3 

Accused 

E S-§ 

Intellectual 

of  Crimes 

5 s i’c 

of  Crimes 

5 S §=1 

state  of  the 
Persons 

against 

Sicu  s s 

® -e  K S) 

against 

A 

Accused. 

( 

Per- 

^ 

Pro- 

S ^ 

d So 

( 

Per- 

Pro- 

d'io 

sons. 

perty. 

gS  Qj  O 

sons. 

perty. 

Could  not  read  \ 
or  wi'ite,  - i 

2072 

6.017 

3-2 

2134 

6,785 

31 

Could  read  and  j 

write  but  im- 
perfectly,  - i 

1001 

2,804 

2-8 

1033 

2,840 

2-8 

Could  read  and  i 
write  well,  / 

400 

1,109 

2-8 

408 

1,047 

2-6 

Had  received  a 

superior  edu-  / 
cation  to  this  f 

80 

206 

2-0 

135 1 

184 

1-4 

1st  degree,  j 

3553 

10,736 

30  aver. 

3710 

10,856 

2-9  aver. 

Thus,  all  things  being  equal,  the  number  of  eriraes 
against  persons,  compared  with  the  number  of  crimes 
against  property,  during  the  years  1828  and  1829,  Avas 
greater  according  as  the  intellectual  state  of  the  ac- 
cused Avas  more  highly  developed ; and  this  difference 
bore  especially  on  murders,  rapes,  assassinations, 
blows,  Avounds,  and  other  seA'ere  crimes.  Must  Ave 
thence  conclude  that  knoAvledge  is  injurious  to  society  ? 
I am  far  from  thinking  so.  To  establish  such  an  as- 
sertion, it  Avould  be  neeessary  to  commence  by  ascer- 
taining hoAV  many  indiAuduals  of  the  I rench  nation 
belong  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  Avhich  Ave  have 
made  aboA'e,t  and  to  find  out  if,  proportion  being  con- 
sidered, the  individuals  of  that  one  of  the  dmsions 
commit  as  many  crimes  as  those  of  the  others.  If 
this  Averc  really  the  case,  I should  not  hesitate  to  say 

* The  intelloctmil  state  of  47-4  aeeuseU  persons  for  the  year  1828 
lias  not  boon  noted,  as  also  4 for  the  year  1829,  and  2 for  KBl. 

1 The  number  of  the  accused  of  this  class  is  increased  in  oon- 
sequcnco  of  political  cvenU,  and  crimes  against  the  safety  of  the 


state. 


± See  the  Tahkanx  Sommairct  fuisant  coiinailre  I'Ktat  tl  kt 
mills  dc  VJiisIniction  Vrimairc  dans  k Deiiarkmcnt  de  la  Seine. 


. . 

Paris:  L.  Colas;  a pamphlet  in  8vo,  llf28.  anonymous,  but  pro- 
b.ably  by  M.  Jomard.  See  also  the  Rapixn  l General  snr  la  Sdua. 
lion  el  ks  rropres  de  VEnseiffnenient  Primaire  en  France  el  d 
I'Etranger,  by  the  same  person.  8vo. 


Paris : L.  Coins.  1^32. 
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that,  since  the  most  enlightened  individuals  commit 
as  many  crimes  as  those  who  have  had  less  education, 
and  since  their  crimes  are  more  serious,  they  are  ne- 
cessarily more  criminal ; but  from  the  little  we  know 
of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  France,  we  cannot 
state  any  thing  decisively  on  this  point.  Indeed,  it 
may  so  happen,  that  individuals  of  the  enlightened 
part  of  society,  while  committing  fewer  murders, 
assassinations,  and  other  severe  crimes,  than  indivi- 
duals who  have  received  no  education,  also  commit 
much  fewer  crimes  against  property,  and  this  would 
explain  what  we  have  remarked  in  the  preceding 
numbers.  This  conjecture  even  becomes  probable, 
when  we  consider  that  the  enlightened  classes  are 
presupposed  to  possess  more  affluence,  and  conse- 
quently are  less  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  different  modes  of  theft,  of  which 
crimes  against  property  almost  entirely  consist ; whilst 
affluence  and  knowledge  have  no.t  an  equal  power  in 
subduing  the  fire  of  the  passions  and  sentiments  of 
hatred  and  vengeance.  It  must  be  remarked,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  results  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing table  only  belong  to  two  years,  and  consequently 
present  a smaller  probability  of  expressing  what  really 
is  the  case,  especially  those  results  connected  with 
the  most  enlightened  class,  and  which  are  based  on 
very  small  numbers.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  at 
the  most  we  can  only  say  that  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  against  persons  to  the  number  of  crimes 
against  property  varies  with  the  degree  of  knowledge ; 
and  generally,  for  100  crimes  against  persons,  Ave  may 
reckon  fewer,  crimes  against  property,  according  as 
the  individuals  belong  to  a class  of  greater  or  less 
enlightenment.  In  seeking  the  relative  annual  pro- 
portion, we  find  the  follovdng  mmibers  for  France, 
to  which  I annex  those  furnished  by  the  prisons  hi 
Belgium  in  1 833,  according  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
spector-general of  prisons : — 


Intellectual 
state  of  the 
Accused. 


Could  not  read  i 
or  WTite,  - j 
Could  read  and  ^ 
write  imper- 1 
feetly,  - 1 

Could  read  and  i 
MTitewell,  1 
Had  received  a 
superior  edu-  / 
cation  to  the  f 
1st  degree,  j 


Absolute  Number. 


Accused  in 
France : 


1828-29. 


8,689 


3,805 


1,609 


286 


Total,  - 1 14,289 


1830-31. 


8,919 


3,873 


1,455“' 


319 


14,566 


^ £2 


a ^ 

O o 


1972 


472 


776 


Relative  Number. 


Accused  in 
France : 


1828-29. 


61 


27 


10 


3220 


100 


1830-31. 


61 


27 


lO- 


100 


« § 
T3  .S 
B ^ 
O 

Op5 


19 


15 


24 


100 


Thus,  the  results  of  the  years  1828  and  182'9  are 
again  reproduced  identically  in  1830  and  1831,  in 
France,  bixty-one  out  of  one  hundred  persons  accused 
coidd  neither  read  nor  write,  which  is  exactly  tlie 
same  ratio  as  the  Belgic  prisons  presented.  The  other 
numbers  Avould  also  be  probably  the  same,  if  the 
second  class  m Belgium  took  in,  tvith  the  individuals 
able  to  read  only,  those  who  could  write  imperfectly. 

The  following  details,  which  I extract  from  the 
liapport  au  Roi  for  the  year  1829,  will  serve  to  iUus- 
trate  Avhat  I advance : — 

“The  new  table,  which  points  out  the  professions  of 
the  accused,  divides  them  into  nine  principal  classes 
comprising,  ’ 

The  fast,  individuals  who  ivork  on  the  land  in 
vineyards,  forests,  mines,  &c.,  2453.  ’ 

'^rkmen  engaged  with  wood,  leather, 
iron,  cotton,  &c.,  1932. 

25.?^'^  l^utchers,  breivers,  millers,  &c.. 


The  fourth,  hatters,  hairdressers,  tailors,  uphol- 
sterers, &c.,  327. 

The  Jifth,  bankers,  agents,  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants, hawkers,  &c.,  4G7. 

The  sixth,  contractors,  porters,  seamen,  waggoners, 
&c.,  289. 

The  seventh,  innkeepers,  lemonade-sellers,  servants, 
&c.,  830. 

The  eighth,  artists,  students,  clerks,  bailiffs,  nota- 
ries, advocates,  priests,  physicians,  soldiers,  annui- 
tants, &c.,  449. 

The  ninth,  beggars,  smugglers,  strumpets,  &c.,  373. 
AVomen  who  had  no  profession  have  been  classed 
in  those  Avhich  their  husbands  pursued. 

Comparing  those  avIio  are  included  in  each  class 
Avith  the  total  number  of  the  accused,  avc  see  that  the 
first  furnishes  33  out  of  100 ; the  second,  26 ; the 
third,  4 ; the  fourth,  5 ; the  fifth,  6 ; the  sixth,  4 ; the 
seventh,  1 1 ; the  eighth,  6 ; the  ninth,  5. 

If,  after  that,  Ave  point  out  the  accused  in  each  class, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  imputed  crimes,  and 
compare  them  Avith  each  other,  Ave  find  the  foUoAving 
proportions : — 

In  the  first  class,  32  of  the  100  accused  Avere  tried 
for  crimes  against  persons,  and  68  for  crimes  against 
property.  These  numbers  are  21  and  79  for  the  second 
class;  22  and  78  for  the  third;  15  and  85  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth ; 26  and  74  for  the  sixth ; 16  and  84 
for  the  seventh ; 37  and  63  for  the  eighth ; 13  and  87 
for  the  ninth. 

Thus,  the  accused  of  the  eighth  class,  who  all  ex- 
ercised liberal  professions,  or  enjoyed  a fortune  Avhich 
presupposes  some  education,  are  those  AAdio,  relativel}’’, 
have  committed  the  greatest  number  of  crimes  against 
persons;  whilst  87-hundredths  of  the  accused  of  the 
ninth  class,  composed  of  people  Avithout  character,  have 
scarcely  attacked  any  thing  but  property.”  * 

These  results,  which  confirm  the  remark  made  be- 
fore, deserve  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  I shall 
observe  that,  when  Ave  divide  individuals  into  tAvo 
classes,  the  one  of  liberal  professions,  and  the  other 
composed  of  journeymen,  Avorkmen,  and  servants,  the 
difference  is  rendered  stUl  more  conspicuous. 

The  folloAving  table  AviU  assist  us  in  arriving  at  the 
influence  of  climate  on  the  propensity  to  crime  ;f  it  is 
* See  the  Comptes  Generaux,  p.  9,  1830.  The  Comptes  Generaux 
for  1830  and  1831  present  the  following  results  for  each  of  the 
classes  given  in  the  text ; here  again  Ave  find  the  same  constancy 
of  numbers 

For  1829.  For  1830. 

1st,  - - - 2453  2240 

2d,  - - 1.932  1813 

3d,  - - - 253  225 

4 th,  - - 327  309 

6 th,  - - - 467  455 

Gth,  - - 289  310 

7th,  - - - OlO  848 

8 th,  - - 447  .374 

9th,  - - - J73  ^ 

Total,  - - 7373  6!i62 

t It  has  seemed  to  me  that  these  numbers  might  give  us  a satis- 
factory idea  of  tho  state  of  knowledge  in  each  department,  espe- 
cially of  the  lower  chisses,  among  Avhom  the  greatest  number  of 
crimes  take  place.  This  method,  by  which  avc  take  for  each  de- 
partment some  hundred  individuals  whose  intellectual  state  we 
can  determine,  appears  to  mo  to  be  more  certain  than  that  of  M. 
Dupin,  Avhich  is,  to  judge  of  tho  education  of  the  province  by  the 
number  of  children  sent  to  school.  It  may  bo  that  there  is  gene- 
rally very  little  knowledge  in  those  places  ivlicro  schools  have 
been  but  recently  established,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
produce  tmy  appreciable  effects.  In  order  to  render  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method  more  comprehensible,  I have  constructcil 
a small  map  of  Franco  {Plate 5),  which,  hy  the  varying  depths 
of  shade,  points  out  the  intellectual  state  of  tho  differont  parts  of 
wl  W ‘ vf  n ’■  • ^ ‘bis  map  differs  a little  from  that 

1«  , "•e  shall,  however,  easily  sec  from 

tho  Rw’*  France,  especially  near  Relgium  and 

10  Rhine,  IS  tho  most  enlightened,  Avliilst  wo  find  the  greatest 
<ai  ciiess  along  a lino  Avliich  traverses  Franco  diagonally  from 
Capo  !■  imsterro  to  tho  department  of  the  Yar.  AVith  this^rk  lino 
18  conncoteil  a second  one,  which  leaves  tho  centre  of  Franco 
passing  to  the  base  of  the  PjTcneo.s.  Tliii.s,  tho  results,  obtained 


For  1831. 
2517 
1.985 

272 
300 
425 
327 
320 
391 
469 
7tH« 
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fonnecl  from  the  documents  of  the  Complex  Geniraux 
(le  V Administration  de.  la  Justice  in  France,  for  the  five 
years  previous  to  1830.  Tlie  second  and  the  third 
columns  give  the  numbers  of  those  condemned  for 
crimes  against  persons  and  property ; tlie  two  follow- 
ing columns  show  the  ratio  of  these  numbers  to  the 
respective  population  of  each  department  in  1827  ; a 
sixth  column  gives  the  ratio  of  crimes  against  pro- 
perty to  crimes  against  persons ; and  the  last  column 
shows  how  many  in  100  accused  were  unable  to  read 
or  write ; the  numbers  which  are  given  there  only 
relate  to  the  years  1828  and  1829. 


{Table  continued.) 


departments. 


Departments. 

Condemned 
for  Crimes 
against 

Inhabitants 
to  one  Person 
Condemned  fo 
Crime  against 

Crimes  ai^ainst  Property 
to  one  Crime  against 
Persons. 

Accused  Persons  in  the 
100  who  could  neither 

f 

Per- 

sons. 

Pro- 

perty. 

Per- 

sons. 

Pro- 

perty 

Corse, 

287 

107 

322' 

8049 

0-36 

50 

Ilaut-Rhin, 

144 

295 

14,19t 

6928 

2 '05 

33 

Lot, 

98 

110 

14,315 

12,751 

M2 

80 

Ari^ge, 

82 

78 

15,11£ 

15,893 

0.95 

83 

Ardiohe,  - 
AvejTon, 

108 

99 

15,20; 

16,587 

0'92 

67 

99 

160 

17,677 

10,938 

1-62 

09 

Pyrenees-Orient, 

41 

55 

18,46C 

13,761 

P34 

76 

Seine-et-Oise, 

112 

377 

20,034 

6953 

3-36 

55 

Vaucluse, 

m 

118 

20,09t 

9875 

203 

65 

Moselle,  - 

95 

274 

21,534 

7460 

2-08 

49 

Lozfere, 

31 

53 

22,384 

13,092 

1-71 

47 

Var, 

67 

117 

23,216 

13,295 

1'75 

71 

Bas-Rliin, 

111 

341 

24,12( 

7851 

3'07 

31 

Seine, 

1.07 

2196 

25,720 

2030 

12-67 

34 

Bouohes-du-Rhin 

63 

208 

25,897 

7844 

3-25 

56 

Eure, 

80 

296 

26,354 

7123 

3-70 

63 

Doubs, 

48 

146 

26,491 

8909 

3-04 

35 

IMarne, 

61 

244 

26,64£ 

6661 

4-00 

54 

Tame, 

Seine-Inf ^rieure, 

59 

169 

27,767 

9094 

2-06 

75 

123 

850 

27,980 

4049 

6-91 

59 

DrOme, 

49 

133 

29,163 

10,744 

2-71 

71 

Calvados, 

84 

ao4 

29,819 

6357 

4-69 

52 

Hautes-Alpes, 

21 

47 

29,840 

13,333 

2-24 

42 

Landes,  - 

44 

153 

30,149 

8690 

3-48 

86 

Basses-Alpes,  - 

25 

62 

30,613 

12„344 

2-48 

66 

A’osges, 

62 

132 

30,632 

14,388 

2-13 

45 

Gard, 

53 

129 

32,788 

13,471 

2-43 

67 

Loiret, 

46 

. 215 

33,068 

7075 

4-07 

70 

A’’ienne, 

40. 

170 

33,459 

7873 

4-25 

81 

Ille-et-Vilaine, 

82 

318 

33,747 

8702 

3-88 

66 

Hdrault, 

50 

92 

33,956 

18,454 

1-84 

62 

Aude, 

39 

75 

34,102 

17,733 

2-42 

72 

Rhone, 

61 

302 

34,146 

6895 

4-95 

51 

France,  - 

4662 

17,543 

34,108 

9080 

3-76 

60 

Puy-de-Dome, 

82 

157 

34,547 

18,044 

1-91 

75 

Loire-Inferieure, 

66 

160 

34,628 

14,284 

2-42 

76 

Aube, 

Is^re, 

34 

206 

35,553 

5868 

6-06 

54 

73 

220 

36,026 

11,958 

3-01 

62 

Dordogne, 

64 

149 

36,256 

15,573 

2-33 

76 

Jura, 

33 

123 

37,344 

12,613 

2-96 

50 

Haute-Marne, 

32 

94 

38,254 

13,023 

2-93 

46 

Indi*e-et-Loire, 

37 

131 

39,211 

11,075 

3-54 

79 

Charente, 

45 

92 

39,295 

19,220 

2-05 

60 

Ilaute-Lou'C, 

.36 

35 

39,677 

40,810 

0-.97 

75 

Allier, 

35 

124 

40,757 

11,504 

3-54 

91 

Pusde-Calais, 

76 

568 

41,751 

5660 

7-38 

C5 

Basses-Pyrenees, 

47 

142 

43,880 

14,524 

3-02 

73 

Gers, 

35 

91 

43„943 

16,901 

2-60 

70 

Corrfeze, 

32 

56 

44,513 

25,430 

1-75 

77 

Orne, 

48 

183 

45,248 

11,868 

3-81 

60 

Seine- et-Mame, 

35 

167 

45,459 

9527 

477 

58 

Maine-et-Loire, 

50 

197 

45,867 

11,041 

3-94 

81 

Haute- Vienne, 

30 

120 

46,058 

11,515 

4-00 

79 

Ilautes-Pyrences, 

24 

64 

46,203 

17,349 

2-67 

71 

Eure-et-Loire, 

30 

231 

40,5<)2 

0013 

770 

63 

Ain,  - 

.36 

84 

47,448 

20,.135 

2-33 

60 

3)eux-S^vres, 

;io 

124 

48,043 

11,023 

4-13 

01 

by  two  different  modes,  nevertheless  agree  vvith  each  other  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  We  may  say  that  we  find  the  greatest 
enlightenment  where  there  is  the  greatest  freedom  of  communi- 
cation, and  in  the  course  of  largo  rivers,  such  ns  the  Rhine,  the 
Seine,  the  Meuse,  &c.  In  Southern  France,  the  trading  sea- 
coasts,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  are  also  less  obscure,  whilst 
the'ahsence  of  enlightenment  is  perceived  chiefly  in  those  parts 
of  France  which  are  not  traversed  by  great  commercial  roads. 
AVe  naturally  look  for  instniction  in  those  places  where  the  need 
of  it  is  greatest. 


Chnrente-lnfd-, 
rieure,  / 
Meurthe, 
Sarthe, 

Ilnuto-Garonne, 

ITaute-Sndne, 

Mayenne, 

Morbihan, 

Cantal, 

Loir-et-Cher, 

Nord, 

Loire, 

COte-d’Or, 

Nievre, 

Saone-et-Loire, 
Vendde,  - 
Lot-et-Garonne, 
Meuse, 

Yonne, 

Cher, 

Finistfere, 
Manche,  - 
Tam-et- Garonne 
Cdtesdu-Nord, 
Gironde, 

Aisne, 

Oise, 

Somme,  - 
Ardennes, 

Indre, 

Creuse, 


Condemned 
for  Crimes 
against 

A 

Inhabitants 
to  one  Person 
Condemnedfor 
Crime  against 

Crimes  against  Property 
to  one  Crime  against 
Persons. 

Accused  Persons  in  the 
100  who  could  neither 
Read  nor  Write. 

Per- 

sons. 

1 

Pro- 

perty. 

{ 

Per- 

sons. 

5 

Pro- 

perty. 

44 

257 

48,199 

8252 

5-04 

60 

52 

249 

48,788 

10,189 

4-79 

42 

45 

177 

49,013 

12,614 

3-93 

87 

41 

190 

49,630 

10,711 

4-63 

71 

.Ti 

134 

49,641 

12,225 

400 

43 

35 

146 

SO, .591 

12,128 

4-17 

82 

41 

183 

52,129 

11,079 

4-40 

78 

25 

75 

52,403 

17.468 

3-00 

61 

22 

142 

52,424 

8122 

0-45 

C8 

91 

548 

52,893 

8783 

002 

71 

.34 

104 

55,252 

18,063 

306 

54 

35 

160 

55,992 

11,592 

4-57 

48 

24 

109 

50,020 

12,467 

4-54 

05 

45 

108 

57,308 

15,350 

3-73 

74 

28 

106 

57,048 

15,228 

3 02 

77 

29 

111 

58,084 

15,181 

3-83 

68 

20 

105 

58,911 

14,588 

4-04 

39 

29 

140 

58,986 

12,219 

4-83 

45 

21 

98 

59,188 

12,683 

4-07 

86 

42 

2.52 

59,863 

9977 

6-00 

79 

51 

247 

59,922 

12,373 

4-84 

62 

20 

89 

60,397 

13,572 

4-45 

88 

47 

292 

61,881 

9960 

6-21 

90 

41 

207 

65,628 

12,999 

5*05 

67 

.36 

259 

67,995 

9451 

7-20 

62 

23 

163 

83,723 

11,814 

7-09 

52 

31 

257 

84,884 

10,230 

8-29 

64 

15 

92 

.03,875 

15,306 

6-13 

37 

12 

96 

99,012 

12,.377 

8-00 

77 

6 

40 

210,777 

31,017 

6-07 

80 

To  the  preceding  documents  I shall  join  those  con- 
cerning the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries* 
and  the  dutchy  of  the  Lower  Eliine,  Avhere  the  French 
code  is  still  in  force,  and  allotvs  comparisons  to  be  still 
established : — 


Provinces. 

Condemned 
for  Crimes 
against 

Inhabitants  to 
one  Person 
Condemned 
for  Crimes 
against 

0 0 

^ s « 

.5  0 0 

3 c i" 
to  0 ^ 
— 0 ^ 

0 

03 
S 2 

s'i 

C 4-a 

s « 

f 

'1 

2 >»-3 

Per- 

Pro- 

Per- 

Pro- 

5 

sons. 

perty. 

sons. 

perty. 

y c. 

Brabant,  Southern, 

61 

168 

16,336 

5932 

2-75 

13 

Flanders,  Eastern, 

82 

154 

17,100 

9104 

1-88 

14 

Limhourg, 

32 

120 

20,384 

5436 

3/5 

15 

Overyssel, 

16 

42 

20,385 

7766 

2-62 

7 

Brabant,  Northern, 

30 

66 

22,031 

10,014 

2-20 

9 

Anvers, 

29 

113 

22,562 

5800 

3-90 

12 

Groningen  and  i 

Dreiithe,  • / 

18 

98 

23,611 

4296 

5-44 

7 

Liege,  - 

26 

82 

25,107 

7961 

315 

15 

Flanders,  Western, 

46 

142 

25.222 

8I7I 

3-09 

15 

Namur, 

14 

06 

27,433 

5819 

4-71 

9 

Gueldres, 

21 

114 

27,633 

5090 

2-20 

9 

Holland,  Southern, 

28 

216 

32,000 

4148 

7-71 

11 

Holland,  Northern,  ^ 
and  Utrecht,  } 

28 

263 

.37,560 

4000 

9-42 

10 

Luxembourg, 

14 

47 

42.208 

12.572 

.3-34 

8 

Ilninault,  - 

21 

76 

52,712 

14,565 

3-62 

10 

Zealand, 

5 

86 

53,450 

3108 

17-20 

10 

Friesliuid, 

3 

103 

132,248 

3852 

34-33 

8 

Low  Countries, 

474 

1956 

25.747 

6239 

4-13 

10 

Low  Countries  (crimes). 

424 

1691 

28,783 

7217 

4-00 

10 

Dutchy  of  the  Lower  ^ 
Rhine  t } 

296 

994 

33,784 

10,060 

.3-36 

13 

France, 

7100 

20,308 

21.648 

7632 

2-84 

27 

* The  numbers  for  the  Low  Coimtrics  embrace  the  years  1826-27. 
and  for  the  dutchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine  the  years  from  1822  to 
1826,  according  to  the  Revue  Encyclopetiique  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1830.  Since  this  summary  gives  us  the  number  of  crimes 
and  not  of  the  condeuuicd,  I have  thought  proper  to  give  the 
number  of  crimes  for  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to 
render  the  results  comparable. 
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V As  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
1 whole  of  the  rcsidts  contained  in  the  preceding  tables, 

) and  as  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  impossible  to 
, embrace  the  whole  at  one  glance,  I have  endeavoured 
! to  render  them  perceptible  by  shades  of  greater  or  less 
f depth,  placed  on  a map  of  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 

V tries,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  number  of  crimes 
i;  against  persons  or  property,  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
I pulation  (See  plate  6).  The  first  figurative  map  be- 
ll longs  to  crimes  against  persons ; it  shows  us  at  first,  by 
y the  darkness  of  tlie  sliades,  that  the  greatest  number 
' of  crimes  are  committed  in  Corsica,  in  the  South  of 
5 France,  and  particularly  in  Languedoc  and  Provence, 

; as  well  as  Alsace  and  the  Valley  of  the  Seine.  Tire 
p southern  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  with  tlie  excep- 
t tion  of  Hainault  and  Luxembourg,  present  also  rather 
( deep  tints.  However,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
Ii  shades  are  perhaps  more  obscure  than  they  ought  to 
r be,  if  we  consider  tliat  they  represent  the  number  of 
|i  condemned  people,  and  tliat  in  general,  in  the  Low 
) Countries,  the  repression  lias  been  much  stronger  than 
i in  France,  since  in  the  latter  country  only  61  indivi- 
i duals  are  condenmed  in  every  100  accused,  whilst  in 
I the  Low  Countries,  85  is  the  proportion.  On  the  con- 
I trary.  Central  France,  Brittany,  Maine,  Picardy,  as 
i weU  as  Zealand  and  Friesland,  present  mucli  more 
i satisfactory  shades.  If  we  compare  this  map  with 

I that  which  indicates  the  state  of  instruction,  we  shall 

I I be  disposed  to  beheve,  at  first,  that  crimes  are  in  a 
' measure  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  knowledge. 

1 The  figurative  map  of  crimes  against  persons  and 
i those  of  crimes  against  property  presents  more  ana- 
I logy.  In  Uke  manner,  the  departments  which  show 

themselves  advantageously  or  disadvantageously  on 
■ either  side,  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner, 

I making  three  principal  classes ; — 

First  Class. — Departments  where  the  number  of  those 
condemned  for  crimes  against  persons  and  property 
exceeds  the  average  of  France. 

Corse,  Landes,  Rhone,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  Doubs, 

I Haut-Rhin,  Bas-Rhin,  MoseUe,  Seine  - Inferieitre, 

! Calvados,  Eure,  Seine-et-Oise,  Seine,  Marne,  Loiret, 

' Vienne,  Ble-et-Vilaine — 17  departments. 

: Second  Class. — Departments  where  the  number  of  those 
condemned  for  crimes  against  property  and  persons 
has  been  less  than  the  average  of  France. 

Creuse,  Indre,  Clier,  Rievre,  Saone  - et  - Loire, 

! Jura,  Ain,  Isere,  Loire,  Haut-Loire,  Cantal,  Puy-de- 
I Dome,  Allier,  Correze,  Haut-Vienne,  Basses-Pyrences, 
I Hautes  - Pyrenees,  Haute  - Garonne,  Gers,  Tarn-et- 
1 Garonne,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Gironde,  Dordogne,  Cha- 
1 rente,  Deux-Sevres,  Vendee,  Loire-Inferieure,  Maine- 
; et-Loire,  Sarthe,  Orne,  Mayenne,  Manche,  Finistere, 
I Morbihan,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Somme,  Oise,  Aisne,  Ar- 
1 dennes,  Meuse,  Meurthe,  Haute-Saone,  Haute-Marne, 

I Cote-  d’Or,  Yonne,  Seine-et-Marne — 47  departments. 

' Third  Class. — Departments  where  the  number  of  those 
condemned  for  crimes  against  persoiis  only,  or  against 
property  only,  has  been  less  than  die  average  of  France. 

Var,  Hautes- Alpes,  Basses- Alpes,  Drome,  Vaucluse, 
' Gard,  Ardfiehe,  Lozere,  Ave3nron,  Lot,  Tarn,  Herault, 
!.  Aude,  Pyrenecs-Orientales,  Ariege,  Charente-Inferi- 

II  cure,  Loir-et-Clier,  Eure-et-Loire,  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais, 
I.  Aube,  Vosges — 22  departments. 

In  making  the  same  distinction  witli  regard  to  the 
I provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,*  we  find — 

First  Class — Soutliern  Brabant,  Anvers,  Lim- 
! bourg,  Groningen,  and  Drenthe— 5 provinces. 

Second  Class — Hainault,  Luxembourg — 2 pro- 
vinces. 

* See,  for  tlio  most  ample  accounts,  ha  Stathtique  (let  Tri- 
tunauxdelaBelijiqiic.jmidanUcsAnniesK-X),  1827,  1028, 1029,  and 
1830,  published  by  MM.  Qiictclet  and  Smits.  4to.  Brussels;  1032. 


Third  Class— Namur,  Liege,  Western  Flanders, 
Eastern  Flanders,  Zealand,  Nortliern  Brabant,  South- 
ern Holland,  Northern  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelder- 
land,  Ovcryssel,  Friesland — 12  provinces. 

Before  endeavouring  to  deduce  conclusions  from  the 
preceding  calculations,  I shall  remark  that  certain  ra- 
tios cannot  be  rigorously  compared,  on  account  of  the 
defective  valuation  (or  census)  of  the  population,  or 
from  an  unequal  degree  of  repression  in  the  different 
courts  of  justice.  It  will  be  difficult  enough  to  find 
out  the  errors  arising  from  the  first  cause,  as  we  have 
only,  for  the  elements  of  verification,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  births  and  deaths ; as  to  the  unequal  degree  of 
repression,  such  is  not  exactly  the  case,  for,  besides 
that  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  activity  of  justice 
in  finding  out  tlie  .authors  of  crimes  is  not  every  where 
the  same,  we  see  that  acquittals  are  not  always  in  the 
same  ratio.  Thus,  according  to  the  documents  from 
1825  to  1829,  61  individuals  out  of  every  100  accused 
have  been  condemned  in  France,  yet  the  degree  of 
repression  has  generally  been  stronger  in  the  nor- 
thern than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  countrj'. 
The  Court  of  Justice  of  Rouen  has  condemned  the 
greatest  number,  and  it  has  condemned  71  indivi- 
duals out  of  100  accused  at  the  least;  the  courts  of 
Dijon,  Anjou,  Douai,  Nanci,  Orleans,  Caen,  Paris, 
Rennes,  have  also  exceeded  the  average ; the  courts 
of  Metz,  Colmar,  Amiens,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Be- 
san5ou,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  and  La  Corse,  have  presented 
nearly  the  same  average  as  France;  whilst  the  acquit- 
t.als  have  been  more  numerous  in  the  southern  courts, 
such  as  Toulouse,  Poitiers,  Nismes,  Aix,  Riom,  Pau, 
Argen,  Limoges,  and  Montpellier — the  two  last  courts 
having  condemned,  at  an  average,  only  52  individuals 
of  100  accused.  It  yet  remains  for  examination,  whe- 
ther these  decisive  inequalities  in  the  number  of  ac- 
quittals in  the  north  and  south  of  France  are  owing  to  a 
greater  facility  in  bringing  forward  accusations,  or  to 
indulgence  to  the  accused.  It  appears  to  me  probable, 
that  it  may  be  in  part  owing  to  crimes  against  persons 
being  more  common,  aU  things  being  equal,  in  the 
south,  and  crimes  against  property  in  the  north ; we 
know,  also,  that  more  acquittals  take  place  in  tlie  first 
class  of  crimes  than  in  the  second.  However  the  case 
may  be,  I think  it  will  be  proper  not  to  lose  sight  of 
this  double  cause  of  error  which  I have  just  pointed 
out. 

If  we  now  cast  our  eyes  over  the  departments  of 
France  which  have  exceeded  the  average  of  crimes 
against  persons  as  well  as  of  crimes  against  property, 
we  shall  first  find  Corsica  and  Landes  to  be,  from 
their  manners  and  customs,  in  pecuhar  circumstances, 
and  which  will  scarcely  permit  of  their  being  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  France. 

The  Corsicans,  indeed,  impelled  by  cruel  prejudices, 
and  warmly  embracing  feelings  of  revenge,  which  are 
frequently  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
almost  make  a virtue  of  homicide,  mid  commit  the 
crime  to  excess.  Offences  against  property  are  not 
frequent,  and  yet  their  number  exceeds  the  average 
of  Friince.  We  cannot  attribute  this  state  of  things 
to  want  of  instruction,  since  the  number  of  accused 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  comparatively 
less  than  in  France.  Tliis  is  not  the  case  in  Landes, 
wliere  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  accused  were  in  a state 
of  complete  ignorance.  This  department,  where  a 
poor  and  weak  population  live  dispersed,  ns  it  were, 
in  tlie  midst  of  fogs,  is  one  wliere  civilisation  has  made 
the  least  progress.  Although  Landes  is  found  in  the 
most  unfavourable  class  as  regards  crimes,  it  is  never- 
theless proper  to  say  that  it  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  average  of  France : we  may  make  the  same  obser- 
vations on  the  departments  of  Vienne  and  Ille-et-Vi- 
other  deiiartnients.  wo  mnj’^  observe 
that  they  are  generally  the  most  populous  in  France,  in 
which  we  find  four  of  the  most  important  cities,  Paris, 
Lyons,  Jlarseilles,  and  Rouen ; and  that  they  also  are 
the  most  industrious — those  which  present  the  great- 
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cst  changes  and  intercourse  with  strangers.  We  may 
he  surprised  not  to  lind  with  them  the  departments 
of  the  Gironde  and  Loire-Infcrieure,  which  seem  to  be 
almost  in  the  same  circumstances  as  tlic  departments 
of  Bouchos-du-Kli6ne  and  Scine-Inlcrieure,  especially 
if  we  consider  that,  with  respect  to  knowledge,  they 
seem  less  favoured  than  these  last,  and  the  repression 
of  crime  also  has  generally  been  ellective.  This  remark 
is  particularly  apphcable  to  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  for  the  Loire-Inferieure  does  not  differ  so 
much  from  the  average  of  Trance.  I shall  not  hesitate 
to  attribute  these  differences  to  a greater  morality  in 
one  part  than  the  other.  And  this  conjecture  becomes 
more  probable,  if  we  observe  that  the  whole  of  the 
departments  of  the  south  of  Tranee,  which  are  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  from  the  Basses-Pyrenees  to  La 
Manche,  except  Landes  and  Ille-et-Vilaine  which 
have  ivlready  been  mentioned,  fall  below  the  average 
of  France  for  crimes  against  persons ; and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  departments,  without  exception, 
which  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well 
as  the  ones  adjacent  to  them,  exceed  this  average. 
We  may  also  remark,  that  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  Basses-Pyrenees  to  La  Manche,  generally  Ldl 
below  the  average  for  crime  against  property. 

The  third  class  presents  us  with  fifteen  depart- 
ments, on  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  which 
aU  exceed  the  average  of  France  in  crimes  against 
persons  and  are  below  the  average  in  crimes  against 
property.  The  districts  on  the  Mediterranean  appear, 
then,  to  have  a very  strong  propensity  to  the  first 
kind  of  crimes.  Of  seven  other  departments  of  the 
same  class,  one  only  exceeds  the  average  for  crimes 
against  person,  and  that  is  Vosges  in  Alsace;  the 
others  exceed  the  average  of  crimes  against  property. 

The  departments  of  the  second  class,  where  the 
fewest  condemnations  for  crimes  against  persons  and 
property  take  place,  are  generally  situated  in  the  centre 
of  France,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
Basses-Pyi’enees  to  La  Manche,  and  in  the  valleys 
watered  by  the  Somme,  the  Oise,  and  the  Meuse. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  what  has  been 
said : — 

1.  The  greatest  number  of  crimes  against  persons 
and  property  take  place  in  the  departments  which 
are  crossed  by  or  near  to  the  Ehone,  the  Ehine,  and 
the  Seine,  at  least  in  their  navigable  portions. 

2.  The  fewest  crimes  against  persons  and  property 
are  committed  in  the  departments  in  the  centre  of 
France,  in  those  which  are  situated  in  the  west  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  from  the  Basses-Pyrenees  to  La 
Manche,  and  in  those  towards  the  north,  which  are 
traversed  by  the  Somme,  the  Oise,  and  the  Meuse. 

3.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  adja- 
cent departments  show,  all  things  being  equal,  a 
stronger  propensity  to  crimfes  against  persons,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  France  to  crimes  against  pro- 
perty. 

After  having  established  these  facts,  if  we  seek  to 
go  back  to  the  causes  which  produce  them,  we  are 
immediately  stopped  by  numerous  obstacles.  And, 
indeed,  the  cahses  influencing  crimes  are  so  numerous 
and  different,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
assign  to  each  its  degree  of  importance.  It  also  fre- 
quently happens,  that  causes  which  appear  very  in- 
fluential, disappear  before  others  of  which  we  had 
scarcely  thought  at  flrst,  and  this  is  what  I have 
especially  found  in  actual  researches : and  I confess 
that  I have  been  probably  too  much  occupied  with 
the  influence  which  we  assign  to  education  in  abating 
the  propensity  to  crime;  it  seems  to  mo  that  this 
common  error  especially  proceeds  from  our  expecting 
to  And  fewer  crimes  in  a country,  because  we  find 
more  children  in  it  who  attend  scliool,  and  because 
there  is  in  general  a greater  number  of  persons  able 
to  read  and  write.  We  ought  rather  to  take  notice 
of  the  degree  of  moral  instruction  ; for  very  often  tho 
education  received  at  school  only  facilitates  the  com- 


mission of  crime.*  AVe  also  consider  poverty  as  ge- 
nerally conducing  to  crime;  yet  the  department  of 
Greuse,  one  of  the  poorest  in  France,  is  that  which 
in  erery  respect  iircsents  the  greatest  morality.  Like- 
wise, in  the  J.,ow  Countries,  tlie  most  moral  province 
is  Luxembourg,  where  there  is  the  greatest  degree  of 
poverty.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  we  come  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  po- 
verty, which  is  here  employed  in  an  acceptation  which 
may  be  considered  improper.  A province,  indeed,  is 
not  poor  because  it  possesses  fewer  riches  than  an- 
other, if  its  inhabitants,  as  in  Luxembourg,  are  sober 
and  active;  if,  by  their  labour,  they  can  certainly  ob- 
tain the  means  of  relieving  their  wants,  and  grati- 
fying tastes  which  are  iiroportionally  moderate ; ac- 
cording as  the  inequality  of  fortune  is  less  felt, 
and  does  not  so  much  excite  temptation : we  should 
say,  with  more  reason,  that  this  province  enjoys  a 
moderate  affluence.  Poverty  is  felt  the  most  in  pro- 
vinces where  great  riches  have  been  amassed,  as  in 
Flanders,  Holland,  the  department  of  the  Seine,  &c., 
and  above  all,  in  the  manufacturing  countries,  where, 
by  the  least  political  commotion,  by  the  least  obstruc- 
tion to  the  outlets  of  merchandise,  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals pass  suddenly  from  a state  of  comfort  to  one 
of  misery.  These  rapid  changes  from  one  state  to 
another  give  rise  to  crime,  particularly  if  those  who 
suffer  are  sm-rounded  by  materials  of  temptation, 
and  are  irritated  by  the  continual  aspect  of  luxury  and 
of  the  inequality  of  fortune,  which  I'enders  them  des- 
perate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  distinctions  to 
be  made  in  our  present  inquiry,  regards  the  different 
races  of  mankmd  who  inhabit  the  countries  which  we 
are  considering;  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  this  point  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  although  not  the  first  which 
presents  itself  to  the  mind.  “ The  population  of  France 
belongs  to  three  different  races — the  Celtic  race,  which 
forms  nearly  tlmee-fifths  of  its  inhabitants ; the  Ger- 
man race,  which  comprehends  those  of  the  late  pro- 
vinces of  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  part  of  Lorraine ; and 
the  Felasgian  race,  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Corsica.  The  changes  of  man- 
ners,” adds  Malte-Brun,  “ to  which  this  di'idsion  is 
exposed,  may  alter  the  character  of  a people,  but 
cannot  change  it  entirely.”  f If  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  figurative  map  of  crimes  against  persons,  this  dis- 
tinction of  people  is  perceived  in  a remarkable,  man- 
ner. We  shall  see  that  the  Pelasgian  race,  scattered 
over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Corsica,  is 
particularly  addicted  to  crimes  against  persons ; among 
the  Germanic  race,  which  extends  over  Alsace,  the 
dutchy  of  the  Lower  Ehine,  a part  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  Low  Comitries,  Avhere  the  greater  proportion  of 
persons  and  of  property  gives  rise  to  more  occasions 
of  committing  crime,  and  where  the  frequent  use  of 
strong  drhiks  leads  more  often  to  excesses,  v e ha^  e 
generally  a great  many  crimes  against  property  and 
persons.  The  Batavians  and  Frieslanders,  who  also 
belong  to  the  Germanic  race,  are  more  especially  prone 
to  crimes  against  propert}^  Lastlj’",  the  Celtic  race 
appears  the  most  moral  of  the  three  which  we  have 
considered,  especially  as  regards  crimes  against  iier- 
sons ; they  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  France  and 
the  AA^idlone  of  Belgium  (e<  la  partie  \\  allone  de  la 
Belgique).  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that  frontier 
countries,  where  the  races  are  most  crossed  with  each 
other,  and  where  there  is  generally  the  most  disturb- 
ance, and  where  the  customhouses  are  established,  arc 
the  most  exposed  to  demoralisation.  _ 

After  having  admitted  this  distinction,  based  upon 


M.  Giierryhas  arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to  mine,  and 
ost  at  tlie  snnio  time,  in  his  Essai  stir  fa  Slatittiquf  Mora  e 
, France,  p.  51,  and  has  expressed  them  almost  in  the  same 
,s:  tho  8.amo  results  liavo  also  been  obtamed  m England, 
many,  and  the  United  States. 

Precis  do  la  G«kigrnphic  I'nivci-scllc,  livrc  Ij?. 
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[ the  differences  of  races,  it  remains  to  be  examined 
what  are  the  local  anomalies  which  influence  the  mo- 
rality of  the  people  and  modify  their  character. 

The  most  remarkable  anomaly  which  the  Celtic 
race  seems  to  present,  is  observed  in  the  department 
' of  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  especially  below  Paris  ; many 
causes  contribute  to  this.  We  first  observe  that  these 
departments,  from  their  extent,  contain  the  greatest 
proportion  of  persons  and  property,  and  consequently 
present  more  occasions  for  committing  crimes ; it  is 
’ there  that  there  are  the  greatest  changes  in  the  people, 

I and  the  greatest  influx  of  people  from  all  countries 
without  character,  in  a manner  which  must  even  have 
j altered  the  primitive  race  more  than  any  where  else ; 

I lastly,  it  is  there  also  where  the  greatest  number  of 
i industrial  establishments  are  found:  and,  as  we  have 
I already  had  occasion  to  observe,  these  establishments 
I maintain  a dense  population,  whose  means  of  subsist- 
I ence  are  more  precarious  than  in  any  other  profession. 

' The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  valley  of  the 
; Phone,  and  with  the  more  reason,  as  the  Pelagian 
i race  has  been  able,  in  ascending  this  river,  to  pene- 
I trate  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country  than  any 
where  else. 

The  commercial  and  industrious  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries  arc  likewise  those  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  crimes  are  committed. 

As  to  the  greater  number  of  crimes  against  pro- 
perty to  be  observed  as  we  advance  towards  the  north, 
I think  we  may  attribute  it,  in  a great  measure,  to 
the  inequality  between  riches  and  wants.  The  great 
cities,  and  the  capitals  especially,  present  an  tmfa- 
vourable  subject,  because  they  possess  more  allure- 
ments to  passions  of  every  kind,  and  because  they 
attract  people  of  bad  character,  who  hope  to  mingle 
with  impxmity  in  the  crowd. 

It  is  remarkable  that  seversil  of  the  poorest  depart- 
ments of  Prance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least 
educated,  such  as  Creuse,  Indre,  Cher,  Haute-Vienne, 
Allier,  &c.,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  moral, 
whilst  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  depart- 
ments w'hich  have  the  greatest  wealth  and  instruction. 
These  apparent  singularities  are,  I tliink,  explained 
by  the  observations  which  have  been  made  above. 
Morality  increases  with  the  degree  of  education  in  the 
late  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  wliich  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  course  of  education  w-as  better. 

The  influence  of  climate  is  not  very  sensible  here, 
as  we  may  see  by  compiaring  Guienne  and  Gascoigne 
with  Provence  and  Languedoc,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hautes  and  Basses  Pyrenees  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hautes  and  Basses  Alpes,  which,  notwithstanding, 
are  rmder  the  same  latitudes.  We  may  also  say  that 
the  influence  of  knowledge  and  of  climate  partly  dis- 
appears before  more  energetic  influences ; and  that 
they  are  moreover  far  from  effacing  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  three  races  of  men  who  inhabit  the 
country  which  we  are  considering.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  but  allow,  when  bringing  the  ratios  of  the 
sixth  column  of  our  table  together,  that  the  number 
of  crimes  against  property,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  against  persons,  is  increased  considerably 
in  advancing  towards  the  north. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  documents  of  the 
courts  of  justice  of  other  countries  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Prance  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  difference  in  laws  and  the  classifications  of  crime 
render  direct  comparisons  impossible.  Yet  the  coun- 
tries of  some  extent,  and  whicli  give  the  distinction 
of  crimes  against  persons  and  crimes  against  pro- 
perty, allow  at  least  of  our  drawing  .a  comparison 
between  their  difierent  provinces  under  this  head. 

1 It  pqyhaps  will  not  be  witliout  some  interest  to  onr 
i inquiry  to  compare  the  difierent  parts  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  with  one  another.  Tlie  data  of  criminal  jus- 
' tice  in  Austria  are  extracted  from  tlie  Bulletin  des 
Sciences  of  M.  de  Perussac,  for  November  1829,  and 
relate  to  the  five  years  from  1819  to  1823;  those  of 
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Prussia  are  extracted  from  the  Bevue  Encyclopidique 
for  August  1830,  and  relate  to  the  three  years  from 
18“’4  to  1826  inclusive.  I have  followed  the  same 
form  of  table  as  the  above:  nevertheless,  I regret  that 
I could  not  give  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  different  parts  of  Austria.  Por  Prussia,  I have 
taken  the  number  of  children  in  1000  of  those  who 
attend  the  schools,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Bevue  Encyclop£dique, 
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It  would  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  the  various 
races  of  men  who  have  peopled  the  countries  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  table,  because  they  are  so  much  mixed 
in'certain  parts,  that  their  primitive  character  is  almost 
lost.  The  German  race  predominates  in  the  Prussian 
states,  and  is  mixed  with  the  northern  Sclavonians, 
particularly  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  ancient 
Prussia,  and  with  the  western  Sclavonians  in  the  Grand- 
Dutchy  of  Posen  and  Silesia.  In  the  Austrian  states, 
and  especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern  p.arts,  the 
Sclavonian  race  is  again  mixed  with  the  German ; 
Malte-Brun  even  thinks  that  in  Moravia  the  Sclavo- 
nians are  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  Germans  :f 
they  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  WaUachians ; “they  are  brave  in 
war,  tolerant  in  religion,  and  scrupulouslj'  honest  in 
their  habits.”  The  Tyrolese,  formed  of  the  ancient 
Ehoeti,  would  be,  according  to  Pliny  (book  iii.  chap. 
19),  originally  from  Etruria;  the  Dalmatians,  of  Scla- 
vonic origin,  are  also  mingled  with  Italians. 

It  will  appear,  then,  also,  from  the  table  which  has 
just  been  given,  that  crimes  ate  more  numerous  in 
Dalmatia,  where  the  blood  of  the  south  is  mixed  with 
the  blood  of  the  people  of  the  north.  Among  the 
Tyrolese,  we  find  also  the  traces  of  more  energetic 
passions  than  among  the  other  people  under  the  Aus- 
trian dominion,  excepting,  however,  the  inhabitants 
of  Gallicia,  descendants  of  the  Kosniacks,  who  pro- 
ceeded, together  with  the  Croatians  and  Dalmatians, 
from  the  Eastern  Sclavonians.J  Classing  the  people 
according  to  the  degree  of  crime,  it  would  apjwar  that 
they  arc  in  the  following  order : — Etruscans  or  Italians, 
Sclavonians,  and  Germans.§  It  would  also  appear 

* Tho  mimbcra  for  Bohemia  and  Internal  Austria  only  relate 
to  tlie  four  years  IHl.O,  1820,  1822,  and  1823. 

t Prdeis  do  G6ograpliie  Univcrselle,  livre  145.  i Ibid.  I.  IKi. 

§ The  western  Sclavonians  are  composed,  according  to  Slaltc- 
Brun,  of  Poles,  Bohemians  or  Tctiecties,  of  the  Stovaques  of  Hun- 
gary, tho  Serbes  in  Lusatia — Lhrc  116.  The  distinctions 
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that  the  eastern  Sclavonians  have  a greater  propen- 
sity to  crime  tlian  tlic  nortliern  and  western  ones, 
whp  are  more  mixed  with  tlie  Germans,  and  are  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  civilisation.  We  see  from  the 
preceding  table,  that  the  state  of  instruction  in  Prussia 
is  in  a direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  crimes ; it  appears 
to  he  nearly  the  same  in  the  countries  under  the  Aus- 
trian dominion. 

.1.  On  the  Influence  of  Seasons  on  tho  Propensity  to  Crime. 

The  seasons  have  a well-marked  influence  in  aug- 
menting and  diminishing  the  number  of  crimes.  We 
may  form  some  idea  from  the  following  table,  which 
contains  the  number  of  crimes  committed  in  France 
against  persons  and  property,  during  each  month,  for 
three  years,  as  well  as  the  ratio  of  these  numbers.  We 
can  also  compare  the  numbers  of  this  table  with  those 
which  I have  given  to  show  the  influence  of  seasons 
on  the  development  of  mental  alienation,  and  we  shall 
find  the  most  remarkable  coincidences,  especially  for 
crimes  against  persons,  which  would  appear  to  be 
most  usually  dependent  on  failures  of  the  reasoning 
powers  :* — 


Months. 

Crimes  against 

Ratio : 
1827-28. 

Crimes  against 

Ratio : 
1830-31. 

Per- 

sons. 

Pro- 

perty. 

Per- 

sons. 

1 

Pro- 

perty. 

January,  - - 

282 

1,095 

3-89 

189 

666 

3-52 

February,  - • 

272 

910 

3-35 

194 

563 

2-90 

IMarch,  - • 

336 

968 

2-89 

205 

602 

2-94 

April,  - - - 

314 

841 

268 

197 

548 

2-70 

May,  - - - 

381 

844 

2-22 

213 

569 

2-67 

June,  - - - 

414 

850 

2-05 

208 

602 

2-90 

July,  - - - 

379 

828 

2-18 

188 

SOI 

2-66 

August,  - - - 

382 

934 

2-44 

247 

596 

2-41 

September,  - 

355 

896 

2-52 

176 

584 

3.32 

October,  - - 

285 

,926 

3-25 

207 

586 

2-83 

November,  - 

301 

961 

3-20 

223 

651 

2-95 

December,  - - 

347 

1,152 

3-33 

181 

691 

3 82 

Total,  - - - 

3847 

11,205 

2-77 

2428 

7159 

2-.04 

First,  the  epoch  of  maximum  (June)  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  crimes  against  persons,  coincides  pretty 
nearly  with  the  epoch  of  minimum  in  respect  to 
crimes  against  property,  and  this  takes  place  in  sum- 
mer ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  minimum  of  the 
number  of  crimes  against  persons,  and  the  maximum 
of  the  number  of  crimes  against  property,  takes  place 
in  winter.  Comparing  these  two  kinds  of  crimes,  we 
find  that  in  the  month  of  January  nearly  four  crimes 
take  place  against  property  to  one  against  persons, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  oiily  two  to  three.  These 
differences  are  readily  explained  by  considering  that 
during  -svinter  misery  and  want  are  more  especially 
felt,  and  cause  an  increase  of  the  number  of  crimes 
against  property,  whilst  the  violence  of  the  passions 

between  the  Sclave  (Sclavonian)  and  the  German  are,  the  care 
which  the  former  takes  of  his  property,  and  his  constant  desire 
to  acquire  more ; he  is  not  so  industrious,  not  so  cnpahle  of 
attachment  and  fidelity  in  his  affections,  and  more  disposed  to 
seek  for  society  and  dissipation.  He  prides  himself  on  gi'e.ater 
prudence,  and  is  generally  distrustful,  especially  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Germans,  whom  he  always  regards  as  a kind  of  enemy.  ” 
— Livre  114.  Malte-Bmn  also  makes  a distinction  of  Germans 
of  the  north  and  Germ.ins  of  the  south.  “ The  Tlmringerwald 
divides  Germany  into  two  regions— the  north  and  tho  south. 
Tho  German  of  tho  north , living  on  potatoes,  butter,  and  cheese, 
deprived  of  beer  and  spirits,  is  the  most  robust,  frugal,  and  intel- 
ligent : it  is  also  with  him  that  Protestantism  has  the  most 
proselytes.  Delicato  in  his  mode  of  life,  aecustomed  to  wine, 
sometimes  even  given  to  drunkenness,  the  German  of  the  south 
is  more  sprightly  but  also  more  superstitious."— f-ferc  14(1. 

* The  observations  which  wo  possess  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  carefully  compiled  as  to  en.ablo  us  to  affirm  that  any  direct 
ratio  exists  between  the  propensity  to  erimes  against  persons  and 
tile  tendency  to  mental  alienation ; yet  tho  existence  of  this  ratio 
becomes  more  probable  if  wo  consider  that  wo  find  again  tho  same 
coincidence  regarding  tho  influence  of  age. 
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predominating  in  summer,  e-xcites  to  more  frequent  ' 
personal  collisions. 

Tile  periods  of  maxima  and  minima  also  coincide 
with  those  of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  births  and 
deaths,  as  we  have  already  shown. 

The  Camples  Gdndraux  of  France  also  contain  data 
on  tile  hours  at  which  crimes  have  been  committed, 
but  only  for  thefts  in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood. 
These  data  are  hitherto  too  few  to  draw  any  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  from  them. 

4.  On  tho  Influence  of  Bex  on  tlic  Propensity  to  Crime. 

We  have  already  been  considering  the  influence 
which  climate,  the  degree  of  education,  differences  of 
the  human  race,  seasons,  &c.,  have  on  the  propensity 
to  crime ; we  shall  now  investigate  the  inffuence  of 
sex. 

At  the  commencement,  we  may  observe  that,  out  of 
28,686  accused,  who  have  appeared  before  the  courts 
in  France,  during  the  four  years  before  1830,  there 
were  found  5416  women,  and  23,270  men,  that  is  to 
say,  23  women  to  100  men.  Thus,  the  propensity  to 
crime  in  general  gives  the  ratio  of  23  to  100  for  the 
sexes.  This  estimate  supposes  that  justice  exercises 
its  duties  as  actively  with  regard  to  women  as  to  men ; 
and  this  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  the 
severity  of  repression  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  case 
of  both  sexes  ; in  other  words,  that  women  are  treated 
with  much  the  same  severity  as  men. 

We  have  just  seen  that,  in  general,  the  propensity 
to  crime  in  men  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  in 
women,  in  France;  but  it  will  be  important  to  ex- 
amine further,  if  men  are  four  times  as  criminal,  which 
will  be  supposing  that  the  crimes  committed  hy  the 
sexes  are  equally  serious.  We  shall  commence  by 
making  a distinction  between  crimes  against  property 
and  crimes  against  persons.  At  the  same  time,  we 
shall  take  the  numbers  obtained  for  each  year,  that 
we  may  see  the  limits  in  which  they  are  comprised : — 


Years. 

Crimes  ag.ainst  Persons. 

Crimes  against  Property. 

Men. 

Women. 

Ratio. 

Men. 

Women. 

Ratio. 

1826,  - 

1639 

268 

0-16 

4073 

1008 

0-25 

1827,  - - 

1637 

274 

0-17 

4020 

998 

0-25 

1828,  - 

1576 

270 

0-17 

4396 

1156 

0-26 

1829,  - - 

1552 

239 

0-15 

4379 

1203 

0-27 

Averages, 

1601 

263 

0-16 

4217 

1091 

0-26 

1830,  - 

1412 

254 

0-18 

4196 

1100 

0-26 

1831,  - - 

1813 

233 

0-13 

-4567 

993 

0-22 

Averages, 

1612 

243 

015 

4381 

1016 

0-24 

Although  the  number  of  crimes  against  persons 
may  have  diminished  slightly,  wliilst  crimes  against 
property  have  become  rather  more  numerous,  yet  we 
see  that  the  variations  are  not  very  great ; they  have 
but  little  modified  the  ratios  between  the  numbers  of  the 
accused  of  the  two  sexes.  We  have  26  women  to  100 
men  in  the  accusations  for  crimes  against  property, 
and  for  crimes  against  persons  the  ratio  has  been  only 
16  to  100.*  In  general,  crimes  against  persons  arc  of 
a more  serious  nature  than  those  against  property,  so 
that  our  distinction  is  favourable  to  the  women,  and 
we  may  .affirm  that  men,  in  France,  are  four  times  as 
criminal  as  women.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the 
ratio  16  to  26  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  strength 
of  the  two  sexes.  However,  it  is  proper  to  examine 
things  more  narrowly,  and  especially  to  take  notice  of 
individual  crimes,  at  least  of  those  which  are  com- 
mitted in  so  great  a number,  that  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them  may  possess  some  degree  of  probability. 
For  this  purpose,  in  the  following  table  I have  col- 

* These  eonelusions  only  refer  to  the  results  of  the  four  ye.srs 
before  lt!3(l.  Tho  numbers  of  tho  following  ye-trs,  which  have 
been  sinco  added  to  the  table,  give  almost  the  same  ratii»s. 
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lected  the  numbers  relating  to  the  foiir  years  before 
1830,  and  calculated  the  difierent  ratios;  the  crimes 
arc  classed  according  to  the  degree  ot  magnitude  of 
this  ratio.  I have  also  grouped  crinies  nearly  of  the 
same  nature  together,  such  as  issuing  false  money, 
counterfeits,  falsehoods  in  statements  or  m commercial 
transactions,  &c. 


Nature  of  Crimes. 

Men. 

W'omen. 

Women 
to  100 
Men. 

Infanticide, 

;to 

426 

1320 

260 

Miscarriage, 

15 

77 

73 

Poisoning, 

House  robbery  (rot  domeslique). 

2G48 

1602 

60 

Parricide,  ... 

44 

22 

Incendiarism  of  buildings  and  other  1 
things,  - - - ’ 

Robbery  of  churches. 

Wounding  of  parents  {Messures  cn-  i 
vers  ascendans),  - i 

279 

94 

34 

176 

47 

27 

292 

63 

00 

2249 

21 

Theft, 

10,677 

False  evidence  and  suborning. 

307 

51 

17 

Fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

353 

57 

16 

Assassination,  « - - 

947 

111 

12 

False  coining  (fausse  ?no»»wn‘e),j 
counterfeit  making,  false  affirnia-  > 
tions  in  deeds,  &c.  - - ' 

1669 

177 

11 

10 

Rebellion, 

612 

60 

Highway  robbery, 

640 

54 

8 

Wounds  and  blows, 

1447 

78 

5 

l\Iurder,  - 

1112 

44 

4 

Violation  and  seduction,  • 

685 

7 

1 

Violation  on  persons  under  15  years  i 
of  age,  - - - J 

585 

5 

1 

As  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  commission  of 
; crime  the  three  following  conditions  are  essential — 

: the  will,  wliich  depends  on  the  person’s  morality,  the 
! opportunity,  and  the  facility  of  effecting  it.  Now, 

; the  reason  why  females  have  less  propensity  to  crime 
,j  than  males,  is  accounted  for  by  their  being  more  under 
I the  influence  of  sentiments  of  shame  and  modesty,  as 
far  as  morals  are  concerned;  their  dependent  state, 
and  retired  habits,  as  far  as  occasion  or  opportunity 
is  concerned ; and  their  physical  weakness,  so  far  as 
} the  facility  of  acting  is  concerned.  I think  we  may 
attribute  the  differences  observed  in  the  degree  of 
criminality  to  these  three  principal  causes.  Some- 
times the  whole  three  concur  at  the  same  time : we 
ought,  on  such  occasions,  to  expect  to  find  their  in- 
fluence very  marked,  as  in  rapes  and  seductions ; 
thus,  we  have  only  1 woman  to  100  men  in  crimes  of 
this  nature.  In  poisoning,  on  the  contrary,  the  num- 
ber of  accusations  for  either  sex  is  nearly  equal.  When 
force  becomes  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  a per- 
son, the  number  of  women  who  are  accused  becomes 
much  fewer ; and  their  numbers  diminish  in  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  necessity  of  the  greater  publi- 
city before  the  crime  can  be  perpetrated : the  following 
crimes  also  take  place  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
stated — infanticide,  miscarriage,  parricide,  wounding 
of  parents,  assassinations,  wounds  and  blows,  murder. 

; With  respect  to  infanticide,  woman  has  not  only 
many  more  opportunities  of  committing  it  than  man, 

I but  she  is  in  some  measure  impelled  to  it,  frequently 
] by  misery,  and  almost  always  from  the  desire  of  con- 
cealing a fault,  and  avoiding  the  shame  or  scorn  of 
I society,  which,  in  such  cases,  thinks  less  unfavourably 
j of  man.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  other  crimes  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  an  individual : it  is  not  the 
: degree  of  the  crime  which  keeps  a woman  back,  since, 

! in  the  series  which  wo  have  given,  parricides  and 
1 wounding  of  parents  are  more  numerous  than  assas- 
■ sinations,  which  again  are  more  frequent  than  mur- 
i der,  and  wounds  and  blows  generally  ; it  is  not  simjily 
I weakness,  for  then  the  ratio  for  parricide  and  wound- 
ing of  parents  should  be  the  same  as  for  murder 
1 and  wounding  of  strangers.  These  differences  are 
more  especially  owing  to  the  habits  and  sedentary 
I life  of  females  ; they  can  only  conceive  and  execute 
: guilty  projects  on  individuals  with  whom  they  arc  in 

(j 


the  greatest  intinmey : thus,  compared  with  man,  her 


of  it  • and  in  society  she  commits  assassination  rather 
than  murder,  which  often  takes  place  after  excess  of 
driiik,  luid  the  quarrels  to  which  women  are  less  ex- 

‘’T  we  now  consider  the  different  kinds  of  theft,  we 
shall  find  that  the  ratios  of  the 

are  arranged  in  a similar  series:  thus,  we  have  suc- 
cessively house  robbery,  robbery  m ^ 

beries  in  general,  and,  lastly,  highway  robber}, 
which  strength  and  audacity  arc  necessary,  live  less 
conspicuous  propensity  to  cheating  in  general,  and 
to  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  again  depend  on  the  more 
secluded  life  of  females,  their  separation  froin  trade, 
and  that,  in  some  cases,  they  are  less  capable  than 
men— for  example,  in  coining  false  money  and  issu- 
ing counterfeits.  _ ^ 

If  we  attempt  to  analyse  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  difference  of  morality  in  man  and  woman  is  not 
so  great  as  is  generally  supposed,  excepting  only  as 
regards  modesty ; I do  not  speak  of  the  timidity  aris- 
ing from  this  last  sentiment,  in  like  manner  as  it  does 
from  the  physical  weakness  and  seclusion  of  females. 
As  to  these  habits  themselves,  I think  we  may  forai 
a tolerable  estimate  of  their  influence  by  the  ratios 
which  exist  between  the  sexes  in  crimes  of  different 
kinds,  where  neither  strength  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  nor  modesty — as  in  theft,  fidse  wit- 
nessing, fraudulent  bankruptcy,  &c. ; these  ratios  are 
about  100  to  21  or  17,  that  is  to  say,  about  5 or  6 to 
1.  As  to  other  modes  of  cheating,  the  difference  is 
a little  greater,  from  the  reasons  already  stated.  If 
we  try  to  give  a numerical  expression  of  the  inten-^ 
sity  of  the  causes  by  which  women  are  influenced,  as, 
for  example,  the  influence  of  strength,  we  may  esti- 
mate it  as  being  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  strength 
itself,  or  as  1 to  2 nearly ; and  this  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  parricides  for  each  sex.  For  crimes  where 
both  physical  w’eakness  and  the  retired  life  of  females 
must  be  taken  into  account,  as  in  assassinations  and 
highway  robberies,  following  the  same  plan  iii  our 
calculations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  multiply  the  ratio 
of  power  or  strength  i by  the  degree  of  dependence 
1-5,  which  gives  1-10,“  a quantity  which  really  falls 
between  the  values  12-100  and  8-100,  the  ratios  given 
in  the  table.  With  respect  to  murder,  and  blows  and 
wounds,  these  crimes  depend  not  merely  on  strength  and 
a more  or  less  sedentary  life,  but  still  more  on  being  in 
the  habit  of  using  strong  drinks  and  quarrelling.  The 
influence  of  this  latter  cause  might  almost  be  consi- 
dered as  1 to  3 for  the  sexes.  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  estimates  which  I have  here  pointed  out,  cannot 
be  of  an  exact  nature,  from  the  impossibility  of  assign- 
ing the  share  of  influence  which  the  greater  modesty 
of  woman,  her  physical  weakness,  her  dependence,  or 
rather  her  more  retired  life,  and  her  feebler  passions, 
which  are  also  less  frequently  excited  by  liquors,  may 
have  respectively  on  any  crime  in  particnlar.  Yet, 
if  such  were  the  characters  in  which  the  sexes  more 
particidarly  differ  from  each  other,  we  might,  b3'  ana- 
Ij'ses  like  those  now  given,  assign  their  resjiectivc 
influence  with  some  probability  of  truth,  especially  if 
the  observations  were  ver)^  numerous.  I do  not  speak 
of  modes  of  justice,  of  legislation  in  general,  of  the 
state  of  knowledge,  of  means  of  providing  for  physical 
wants,  &c.,  wlncli  may  powerfully  contribute  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  number  of  crimes,  but  whose 
influence  is  generally  not  very  evident  as  regards  the 
ratio  of  the  accused  of  each  sex. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  if  it  be  trtie  that  tbe 
morality  of  woman  is  not  greater  than  that  of  man, 
house  robberj' should  be  as  frequent  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  This  observation  would  be  just,  if  it  were 
proved  that  the  chiss  of  individuals  bj'  wliom  house 
robberies  are  committed,  were  cquallj’  composed  of 
men  and  women  ; but  there  are  no  data  on  this  s;ib- 
jeet.  All  that  can  be  laid  down  is,  that  men  and 
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woraou  who  live  in  a domestic  state,  ratlier  commit 
crimes  against  property  than  against  persons,  wliich 
verj'  materially  confirms  the  observations  made  above, 
on  the  influence  of  retired  life  and  sedentary  habits. 
The  Compte  Giniral  de  V Administration  de  la  Justice 
in  1829,  for  the  first  time,  gives  the  professions  of  the 
accxised  ; and  in  the  article  Domestiques,  we  find  318 
men  and  147  women  employed  as  farm-servants;  and 
149  men  and  175  women  as  personal  domestics:  the 
total  number  of  men  is  greater  than  that  of  women. 
Now,  of  these  numbers,  there  were  99  accused  of  crimes 
against  persons,  and  590  of  crimes  against  property : 
the  ratio  of  these  numbers  is  1 to  C nearly,  and  it  has 
preserved  exactly  the  same  value  in  the  years  1830 
and  1831.  But  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  that  this 
ratio  for  the  mass  of  society  is  1 to  3,  when  particular 
circumstances  are  not  taken  into  consideration ; and 
it  would  be  only  as  263  to  1091,  or  1 to  4 nearly,  if 
society  were  composed  of  women  alone : thus,  in  all 
the  cases,  I think  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that 
men  and  women,  when  in  the  state  of  servants,  com- 
mit crimes  against  property  in  preference  to  others. 

As  to  capital  crimes,  we  may  arrange  them  in  the 
following  manner : — 


Accused  for 

Apparent  Motives : 

Total. 

1826-1829  inclusive. 

Poison- 

ing. 

Murder. 

Assassi- 

nation. 

Incen- 

diarism. 

Cupidity,  theft. 

20 

39 

237 

66 

3G2 

Adultery, 

48 

9 

76 

133 

Domestic  dissen- 
sions,  - 1 

Debauchery,  jea-  i 
lousy,  - - / 

48 

120 

131 

31 

333 

10 

58 

115 

37 

220 

Hatred,  revenge, 
divers  motives,  / 

23 

903 

460 

229 

1615 

Total,  - 

149 

1129 

1019 

366 

2663 

Adultery,  domestic  quarrels,  and  jealousy,  cause 
almost  an  equal  number  of  poisonings  in  both  sexes ; 
but  the  number  of  assassinations,  and  especially  of 
murders,  of  Avomen  by  their  husbands,  is  greater  than 
that  of  husbands  by  their  wives.  The  circumstances 
bearing  on  this  subject  have  been  stated  already. 

Of  903  murders  Avhich  have  taken  place  from  hatred, 
revenge,  and  other  motives,  446  have  been  committed 
in  consequence  of  quarrels  and  contentions  at  taverns ; 
thus,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  mur- 
ders have  taken  place  under  circumstances  in  Avhich 
Avomen  are  not  usually  involved. 

The  four  last  volumes  of  the  Comptes  GenSraux, 
contain  some  interesting  details  on  the  intellectual 
state  of  the  accused  of  both  sexes : they  may  be  stated 
as  foUoAvs : — 


Intellectual 

State. 

Men. 

AVomen. 

.2  eg 
cb 

«§ 

Men. 

AVomen. 

Ratio : 
1830-31. 

Unable  to  read, 
or  Avrite,  - - } 

6,537 

2152 

30 

6,877 

2042 

3-3 

Able  to  read  and  A 

451 

7-6 

AATite  imper-  f 
foetly,  - - J 

3,308 

497 

6-0 

3,422 

Could  read  and  | 
Avrite  Avell,  - ' 

1,399 

110 

12-7 

1.373 

82 

167 

Had  received  an 

, 

excellent  cdu-  ( 
cation  to  the  1st  f 
degree,  - - ) 

283 

5 

56-6 

314 

5 

62-8 

Intellectu.al  state, 
not  mentioned,  / 

374 

104 

36 

2 

11,901 

2HG0 

4-2 

11.988 

2.580 

4-0 

These  numbers  give  us  no  information  on  the  popu  • 
lation,  since  Ave  do  not  know  Avhat  is  the  degree  of 
knowledge  diffused  in  Prance ; but  Ave  see,  at  least, 
that  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  sexes.  I think 
Avc  might  explain  these  rcsidts  by  saying,  that  m 
the  loAver  orders,  AA’hcrc  there  is  scaiccly  any  edu- 


cation, the  habits  of  the  Avomen  approach  those  of  the 
men  ; and  the  more  Ave  ascend  in  the  classes  of  society, 
and  consequently  in  the  degrees  of  education,  the  life 
of  Avoman  becomes  more  and  more  private,  and  she 
has  less  opportunity  of  committing  crime,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  These  ratios  differ  so  much  from 
each  other,  that  Ave  cannot  but  feel  hoAv  much  influ- 
ence our  habits  and  social  position  have  on  crime. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  documents  of  justice 
for  the  Loav  Countries  do  not  contain  any  thing  on 
the  distinction  of  the  sexes ; Ave  only  see  (according 
to  the  returns  of  the  prisons  and  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection and  detention,  in  the  liecucil  Official),  that  on 
the  1st  of  January  1827,  the  number  of  men  Avas  5162, 
that  of  Avomen  1193,  Avhich  gives  100  Avomen  to  433 
men.  Making  use  of  the  documents  which  have  been 
disclosed  to  me  by  M.  le  Baron  de  Keverberg,  I found 
that  in  1825  this  ratio  Avas  100  to  314. 

According  to  the  report  of  M.  Duepetiaux,  on  the 
state  of  prisons  in  Belgium,  Ave  enumerated  2231  men 
and  550  Avomen,  as  prisoners  on  the  1st  of  January 
1833,  Avhich  gives  a ratio  of  405  to  100:  among  the.se 
prisoners  Avero  found  1364  men  and  326  women  Avho 
could  not  read  or  Avrite ; so  that  the  intellectual  state 
of  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  Avas  nearly  the  same ; the 
ratio  of  the  Avhole  population  to  those  av ho  could  neither 
read  nor  Avrite,  Avas  as  100  to  61  among  the  men, 
and  100  to  60  among  the  Avomen.  To  the  number  of 
prisoners  just  mentioned,  may  be  added  419  indivi- 
duals confined  in  the  central  military  prison,  of  Avhom 
282  could  neither  read  nor  Avrite ; this  gis'es  a ratio 
of  67  in  100.* 

If  Ave  examine  the  accounts  of  the  correctional 
(or  minor)  tribunals  of  Prance,  we  find  the  ratio 
betAveen  the  accused  of  both  sexes  to  be  529,848  to 
149,565,  or  28  females  to  100  males.  Thus,  Avith  re- 
spect to  less  serious  offences,  Avhich  are  judged  by  the 
correctional  tribtmals,  the  Avomen  have  there  been 
rather  more  numerous  compared  Avith  the  men  than 
in  the  case  of  weightier  crimes. 

5.  Of  the  Influence  of  Age  on  the  Propensity  to  Crime.  j 

Of  aU  the  causes  Avhich  influence  the  development  \ 
of  the  propensity  to  crime,  or  Avhich  diminish  that 
propensity,  age  is  unquestionably  the  most  energetic. 
Indeed,  it  is  through  age  that  the  physical  powers 
and  passions  of  man  are  dcA-eloped,  and  their  energy 
afterwards  decreases  Avith  age.  Ke.ason  is  developed 
with  age,  and  continues  to  acquire  power  eA-en  when 
strengtli  and  passion  have  passed  their  greatest  vigour. 
Considering  only  these  three  elements,  strength,  pas- 
sion, and  judgmentf  (or  reason),  Ave  may  almost  say, 
d priori,  Avhat  Avill  be  the  degree  of  the  propensity  to 
crime  at  different  ages.  Indeed,  the  propensitj-  must 
be  almost  nothing  at  the  tAvo  extremes  of  life ; since, 
on  the  one  hand,  strength  and  passion,  tAvo  powerful 
instruments  of  crime,  haA-e  scarcely  begun  to  exist, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  energj',  nearly  extin-  ' 
guished,  is  still  further  deadened  by  the  influence  of 
reason.  On  the  contrary,  the  propensity  to  crime 
should  be  at  its  maximum  at  the  age  Avhen  strength 
and  passion  have  attained  their  maximum,  .and  Avhen 
reason  has  not  acquired  sulficient  poAver  to  govern 
their  combined  influence.  Therefore,  considering  only 
physical  causes,  the  propensity  to  crime  at  different 
ages  Avill  be  a property  and  seqAience  of  the  three 

* According  to  the  statistical  tables  of  France,  of  young  persons 
inscribed  for  luilihiry  service  in  18S7,  Ave  enumerate  {Bulletiu  do 
JI.  Fdrussac,  Nov.  1829,  p.  2/1) — 

Absolute  No.  Rcbitive  No. 

Young  persons  able  to  read,  - - 1.A.791  S 

read  and  Avrite,  li«i.787  •'*7 

■ • not  able  to  read  or  Avrite,  I.A/.SIU  ^ 

272,(6)1  100 

This  ratio  of  50  in  100  is  a little  less  imfavourable  tbnn  that  of 
prisons,  which  is  GO  in  100. 

■f  I am  not  spaiking  of  the  hitcllectual  fatale,  of  religious  feenti* 
ments,  of  fcfti*,  shame,  punifahment,  *Scc.,  because  these 
tlopciul  more  or  less  directly  on  reason. 
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quantities  \vc  have  just  nametl,  and  iniglit  be  deter- 
mined by  them,  if  tliey  were  sulJiciently  known.* 
But  since  tliese  elements  arc  not  yet  determined,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  seeking  for  the  degrees  of 
the  propensity  to  crime  in  an  experimental  manner ; 
we  shall  find  the  means  of  so  doing  in  the  Comptes 
GMraux  de  la  Justice.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  number  of  crimes  against  persons  and 
against  property,  which  have  been  committed  in 
.■France  by  each  sex  during  the  years  182G,  27,  28,  and 
29,  as  well  as  the  ratio  of  these  numbers ; the  fourth 
column  points  out  how  a population  of  10,000  souls 
is  divided  in  France,  according  to  age ; and  the  last 
column  gives  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  crimes 
to  the  corresponding  number  of  the  precedmg  column ; 
thus  there  is  no  longer  an  inequality  of  number  of  the 
individuals  of  different  ages. 


Individuals* 

Age. 

Crimes  against 

Crimes  against 
Property  in 
100. 

a5 

.2  to 

■S.S  d 

to 

0 ... 

« 2 H 

0 c ♦? 

( 

Per- 

sons. 

Pro- 

IJerty. 

&s 

h § 

a “ 

Less  than  IG  years, 

80 

440 

85 

3304 

161 

16  to  21  years,  - 

904 

3723 

80 

887 

5217 

21  to  25  ~ - - - 

1270 

3329 

72 

673 

6846 

25  to  30  ~ - - 

1575 

3702 

70 

791 

6671 

30  to  35  ~ - - - 

1153 

2883 

71 

732 

5514 

35  to  40  ~ - - 

050 

2070 

76 

672 

4057 

40  to  45  ~ - T - 

575 

1724 

75 

612 

3757 

45  to  50  - - 

445 

1273 

74 

549 

3133 

so  to  55  - - - - 

288 

811 

74 

482 

2280 

55  to  CO  - - - 

168 

500 

75 

410 

1629 

60  to  65  ~ - - - 

157 

305 

71 

330 

1642 

65  to  70  - - 

91 

184 

70 

247 

1113 

70  to  80  ~ - - - 

64 

137 

68 

255 

788 

80  and  upwards,  - 

5 

14 

■ 74 

55 

345 

This  table  gives  us  results  conformable  to  thosewhich 
I have  given  in  my  Becherches  Statisiique  for  the  years 
1826  and  1827.  Since  the  value  obtained  for  80  years 
of  age  and  upwards  is  based  on  very  small  numbers, 
it  is  not  entitled  to  much  confidence.  Moreover,  we 
see  that  man  begins  to  exercise  his  propensity  to  crimes 
against  property  at  a period  antecedent  to  his  pursuit 
of  other  crimes.  Between  his  25th  and  30th  yeai-, 
when  his  powers  are  developed,  he  inclines  more  to 
crimes  against  persons.  It  is  near  the  age  of  25  years 
that  the  propensity  to  crime  reaches  its  maximum ; 
but  before  passing  to  other  considerations,  let  us  exa- 
mine what  difierence  there  is  between  the  sexes.  The 
latter  columns  of  the  following  table  show  the  degrees 
of  propensity  to  crime, f reference  being  had  to  popu- 
* Here  we  are  more  especially  considering  crimes  against  per- 
sons; for  crimes  against  property,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  wants  and  privations  of  man. 

t To  give  a new  proof  of  the  almost  identity  of  results  of  each 
year’,  I have  thought  proper  to  present  here  the  numbers  ooUected- 
botween  1830  and  1831 ; we  may  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
preceding  tables,  which  are  nearly  exactly  double,  because  they 
refer  to  four  years : — 


Individuals’ 

Age. 

Crimes  against 

Crimes  against 
Property 
in  100  Crimes. 

Accused. 

AVomen  to  100 
Men. 

Per- 

sons. 

■i 

Pro- 

perty. 

( 

Men. 

'I 

Women. 

Under  16  years. 

27 

214 

88 

211 

.30 

14 

16  to  21 

*4- 

3!)4 

1.888 

«3 

1,911 

371 

19 

21  to  25 

G43 

1,708 

72 

1,913 

438 

23 

25  to  30 

758 

1,872 

70 

2,185 

445 

20 

30  to  3T) 

- 

662 

1,741 

72 

2,004 

309 

20 

35  to  40 

376 

1,088 

74 

1,167 

297 

26 

40  to  43 

■ 

270 

725 

72 

H(K) 

204 

2.5 

45  to  50 

200 

G43 

70 

6.92 

151 

21 

50  to  55 

- 

161 

42G 

73 

487 

100 

21 

*55  to  CO 

91 

243 

73 

270 

GG 

24 

UO  to  IJ5 

55 

147 

73 

1G2 

40 

25 

60  to  70 

31 

100 

77 

113 

in 

16 

70  to  80 

- 

29 

58 

66 

67 

20 

30 

80  and  upwards. 

6 

1 

11 

G 

1 

16 

All  ages 

» - - » 

.3712 

10,856 

74 

11,988 

2580 

22 

OS 


lation,  and  tlie  greatest  number  of  each  column  being 
taken  as  unity : — 


Individuals’ 

Age. 

Accused. 
. 

1 Women  to 
1000  Men. 

Degrees  of  the  Propensity 
to  Crime. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

In 

Gene- 

ral. 

Jfen. 

AVo- 

men. 

Calcu- 

lated. 

Under  16ycars, 

4.38 

82 

187 

0-02 

002 

0-02 

0(B 

16  to  21  - 

3,901 

726 

18(i 

0-76 

0-79 

0-64 

0-60 

21  to  25  ^ 

3.7G2 

845 

225 

1-00 

100 

0-98 

100 

25  to  30  - 

4,2()0 

1017 

239 

0-.97 

0-96 

1-00 

0-92 

30  to  35 

3.254 

782 

240 

0-81 

0-00 

0-83 

0-81 

35  to  40 

2,105 

G21 

295 

0*59 

0-5G 

0-75 

071 

40  to  45 

i,a3i 

468 

25G 

0-55 

0-.54 

0-60 

0-00 

45  to  50  ^ 

1..357 

3G3 

267 

0-46 

0-44 

051 

0-51 

50  to  55 

096 

203 

227 

0-33 

0-33 

0-33 

0-42 

55  to  GO 

555 

113 

204 

0-24 

0-24 

0-22 

0 31 

60  to  65 

445 

97 

218 

0-24 

0-24 

0-23 

027 

65  to  70 

230 

45 

196 

016 

0 17 

014 

0-21 

70  to  80  - 

163 

30 

233 

0-12 

0-12 

0-12 

0-12 

80  & upwards. 

18 

1 

56 

005 

006 

0-01 

004 

All  ages, 

23,270 

.5416 

233 

0*41 

Women,  compared  to  men,  are  rather  later  in  enter- 
ing on  the  career  of  crime,  and  also  sooner  come  to 
the  close  of  it.  The  maximum  for  men  takes  place 
about  the  25th  year,  and  about  the  30th  for  women  ; 
the  numbers  on  which  our  conclusions  are  fomided  are 
still  very  few ; yet  we  see  that  the  two  lines  which 
represent  the  relative  value  for  each  sex  are  almost 
parallel.  The  latter  column  contains  results  calcu- 
lated by  the  following  very  simple  formula : — 

y = (1  — sin.  x)  ®"PP°sing  _ ,8- 

In  this  manner  the  degree  of  the  propensity  to 
erime  is  expressed  according  to  age  (en  fonclion  de 
rage)  x.  We  must  take,  as  we  see,  for  the  axis  of  the 
abscissas,  one-fourth  of  the  corrected  circumference 
(circonference  rectijiee),  and  divided  into  decimal  parts. 
The  results  of  this  formula  generally  agree  better  with 
the  results  obtained  for  women.  I have  endeavoured 
to  render  them  sensible  by  the  construction  of  a curve, 
the  greater  or  less  divergences  of  which  from  the  axis 
AB  (see  plate  4)  indicates  the  degree  of  the  propensity 
to  crime.  The  equation  becomes  a sinusoide — 
y = 1 — sin.  X, 

for  ages  above  30  years,  because  m evidently  is  equal 
to  unity.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find 
mathematical  precision,  for  several  reasons,  of  which 
the  principal  are — 

1.  The  ntimbers  obtained  for  fom'  years  are  not  so 
great  that  we  may  adopt  then.'  results  with  pierfect 
confidence. 

2.  To  calculate  the  propensity  to  crime,  we  must 
combine  these  numbers  with  those  which  the  tables  of 
population  have  furnished ; and  it  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  table  of  the  Annuaire  does  not  give  the 
state  of  the  population  of  France  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy. 

3.  The  propensity  to  crime  can  only  be  calculated 
from  the  whole  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
population ; and  as  those  who  occupy  the  prisons  are 
generally  persons  of  more  than  25  years  of  age,  and 
who,  from  their  state  of  captivitjq  cannot  enter  into 
the  ratio  for  persons  above  25  years  of  age,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a void  (lacune).  If,  instead  of 
taking  crimes  collectively,  we  examine  each  in  par- 
ticular in  proportion  to  age,  we  shall  have  a new  proof 
that  the  maximum  of  crimes  of  different  kinds  takes 
place  between  the  20th  and  30th  years,  and  tliat  it  is 
leally  about  that  period  that  the  most  vicious  dispo- 
sition is  manifested.  Only  the  period  of  maximum 
will  be  hastened  or  retarded  some  years  for  some 
crimes,  iiccording  to  the  quicker  or  slower  develop- 
ment of  certain  qualities  of  man  which  are  propor- 
tioned to  those  crimes.  These  I'esults  are  too  curious 
to  be  omitted  here ; I have  presented  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  according  to  the  documents  of  France, 
from  1826  to  1829  inclusively,  classing  them  according 
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to  the  periods  of  maxima,  and  taldng  into  account  the  I ^vl.ich  arc  committed  in  smaUest  number,  beciiuse  the 


Nature  of  the  Crimo.s. 

Under 

hi 

Years. 

hi 

to  21. 

21 

to  25. 

25 

to  30. 

00 

to  35. 

35 

to  40. 

40 

to  45. 

45 

to  50. 

50 

to  55. 

65 

to  GO. 

00 

to  05. 

05 

to  70. 

70 

to  80. 

80  and 

up- 

wards. 

Violations  on  children  under  15  years. 

4 

120 

71 

90 

73 

39 

45 

22 

18 

20 

17 

21 

House  robbery,  . - - . 

54 

!)()5 

045 

700 

620 

.351 

240 

207 

112 

50 

01 

34 

14 

Other  thefts,  - 

332 

247.0 

2050 

2292 

1710 

1249 

1010 

707 

433 

203 

liK) 

98 

G5 

Violation  and  seduction, 

0 

155 

150 

140 

99 

30 

40 

27 

0 

3 

1 

o 

Parricide,  ----- 

e 

13 

12 

13 

() 

3 

2 

1 

4 

Wounds  and  blows,  ...  - 

e 

100 

300 

359 

219 

120 

101 

95^ 

55 

35 

23 

10 

7 

Minder,  ----- 

15 

139 

190 

275 

172 

103 

04 

49 

48 

30 

25 

17 

(j 

Infanticide,  > 

1 

40 

99 

1.34 

70 

44 

.30 

0 

7 

1 

ft 

4 

2 

Uebellion,  . . - - 

5 

c7 

129 

150 

115 

51 

51 

35 

29 

10 

10 

5 

Highway  robbery,  - - - 

21 

00 

111 

149 

107 

GO 

02 

40 

22 

21 

8 

4 

Assassination,  ... 

10 

90 

144 

203 

103 

100 

104 

09 

53 

32 

24 

13 

15 

1 

Wounding  pai'ents,  - - - 

2 

47 

04 

73 

72 

40 

30 

10 

8 

2 

1 

Poisoning,  . - - - 

5 

6 

17 

30 

27 

15 

20 

12 

G 

0 

5 

4 

1 

False  witnessing  and  suborning, 

o 

23 

40 

40 

44 

42 

42 

35 

23 

15 

15 

11 

7 

Various  misdemeanours. 

0 

00 

202 

270 

312 

244 

207 

185 

129 

78 

75 

28 

28 

2 

Thus  the  propensity  to  tlieft,  one  of  the  first  to 
show  itself,  prevails  in  some  measure  throughout  our 
whole  existence ; we  might  be  led  to  believe  it  to  be 
inherent  to  the  weakness  of  man,  who  falls  into  it  as  if 
by  instinct.  It  is  first  exercised  by  the  indulgence  of 
confidence  which  exists  in  the  interior  of  families,  then 
it  manifests  itself  out  of  them,  and  finally  on  the  public 
highway,  where  it  terminates  by  having  recourse  to 
violence,  when  the  man  has  then  made  the  sad  essay 
of  the  fullness  of  his  strength  by  committing  all  the 
different  kinds  of  homicide.  This  fatal  propensity, 
however,  is  not  so  precocious  as  that  which,  near  ado- 
lescence, arises  with  the  fire  of  the  passions  and  the 
disorders  which  accompany  it,  .and  which  drives  man 
to  violation  and  seduction,  seeking  its  first  victims 
among  beings  whose  weakness  opposes  the  least  re- 
sistance. To  these  first  excesses  of  the  passions,  of 
cupidity,  and  of  strength,  is  soon  joined  reflection, 
plotting  crime ; and  man,  become  more  self-possessed 
and  hardened,  chooses  to  destroy  his  victim  by  assas- 
sination or  poisoning.  Piually,  his  last  stages  in  the 
career  of  crime  are  marked  by  address  in  deception, 
which  in  some  measure  supplies  the  place  of  strength. 
It  is  in  his  decline  that  the  vicious  man  pi-esents  the 
most  hideous  spectacle ; his  cupidity,  which  nothing 
can  extinguish,  is  rekindled  with  fresh  ardour,  and 
assumes  the  mask  of  swindling ; if  he  still  uses  the 
little  strength  which  nature  has  left  to  him,  it  is 
rather  to  strike  his  enemy  in  the  shade ; finally,  if 
his  depraved  passions  have  not  been  deadened  by  age, 
he  prefers  to  gratify  them  on  feeble  children.  Thus, 
his  first  and  his  last  stages  in  the  career  of  crime 
have  the  same  character  in  this  last  respect : but  what 
a diflerence ! That  which  was  somewhat  excusable 
in  the  young  man,  because  of  his  inexperience,  of  the 
violence  of  his  passions,  and  the  similarity  of  ages,  in 
the  old  man  is  the  result  of  the  deepest  immorality 
and  the  most  accumulated  load  of  depravity. 

Prom  the  data  of  the  preceding  tables,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  not  to  perceive  the  great  influence  which  age 
exercises  over  the  propensity  to  crime,  since  each  of 
the  individual  results  tend  to  prove  it.  I shall  not 
hesitate  to  consider  the  scale  of  the  ditferent  degrees 
of  the  propensity  to  crime,  at  different  ages,  deserving 
of  as  much  confidence  as  those  which  I have  given  for 
the  stature,  weight,  and  strength  of  man,  or,  finally, 
those  for  mortality. 

Account  has  also  been  taken  of  the  ages  of  accused 
persons,  who  have  appeared  before  the  minor  or  cor- 
rectional courts  of  Prance,  but  only  jircscrving  the 
three  following  heads,  which  refer  but  to  the  four 
ye.ars  preceding  18.30: — 


Ages. 

Criminal  Courts. 

Correctional  Courts. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Under  10  yesirs. 

2 

2 

5 

0 

Prom  10  to  21, 

17 

1.3 

14 

10 

More  than  21 , 

81 

85 

81 

70 

10,3  n 

IfH) 

hii) 

lOo 

Thus,  the  correction.al  cases  are,  in  early  age,  all 
things  being  equal,  more  frequent  than  criminal  cases  ; 
they  are  the  first  steps  of  crime,  and  consequently 
those  most  easily  ascended.  In  Belgium,  only  four 
heads  of  ages  have  been  made,  and  the  results  of  cor- 
rectional and  criminal  courts  liave  been  united,  which 
renders  our  comparisons  more  difficult,  since,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  numbers  in  each  are  not  the  same ; 
it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  care  has  not  been  taken 
to  distinguish  the  sexes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  b}'  taking 
the  total  number  of  the  accused  and  suspected  (prd- 
vemts)  as  unity,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 


Suspected  (or  Committed)  and  Accused. 


Ages. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

Average 

Number. 

Under  16  years, 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

From  10  to  21, 
~ 21  to  70, 

13 

11 

12 

11 

12 

81 

82 

81 

82 

81 

Above  70  years. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ion 

These  results  are  very  simiLar  to  those  of  the  cor- 
rectional coTirts  of  Prance,  and  the  latter  elements 
ought  certainly  to  predominate,  when  we  make  no 
distinction  between  the  accused  and  those  merely 
committed,  since  the  latter  are  alwaj-s  more  numerous 
than  the  accused.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  with  us 
there  are  fewer  offences  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
2 1 than  in  Prance. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  number  of  children  brought 
annually  before  the  courts  of  Belgium  has  diminished, 
either  in  an  absolute  sense,  or  compared  with  the 
numbers  of  other  accused  and  committed  persons. 
The  s.ame  is  nearly  the  case  with  Prance,  as  we  sec 
by  the  following  table,  in  which  I have  preferred 
giving  the  absolute  numbers : — 


Years. 

Under 
16  Years. 

10  to  21. 

More 
than  21. 

Total. 

Accused. 

1820, 

124 

1.101 

5.7G3 

6,988 

1027,  - 

130 

1,022 

5.771 

0,939 

1(120, 

14.3 

1,278 

5,975 

7.390 

1029,  - 

117 

1,220 

C.03U 

7,373 

1030, 

114 

1,101 

5,087 

0,902 

1831,  - 

127 

1,121 

0,3.58 

7,000 

Committed. 

1020, 

5,042 

12,799 

8(!,I90 

104,a37 

1827,  - 

5,2.T3 

13,291 

7.3, .588 

92,112 

1020, 

5,228 

14,!HI2 

71.022 

91,752 

1029,  - 

5,;«x> 

14,4.31 

79,438 

99.175 

18.30,*  - 

2,1H2 

0,4.52 

47.812 

.57,116 

11131,  - 

5,051 

17d>59 

84.433 

107.743 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  these  results 
that  education,  which  for  some  time  has  been  dilluscd 


* Those  comniitlod  for  iliirei-cnt  kinds  of  oftcnces  are  not  in- 
cluded in  Ihcbc  mmihcrs. 
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ivitli  such  activity,  has  been  of  no  effect  in  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  crimes  committed  by  young  per- 
sons; several  years  more  are  necessary  before  its 
influence  can  become  apparent,  and  before  it  can 
carry  its  eftects  into  the  bosom  of  families. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret,  that  as  yet  we  possess  so 
few  accounts  of  the  ages  of  criminals,  calculated  to 
render  appreciable  the  influence  of  places  and  the  cus- 
toms of  diflercut  nations.  In  general,  we  remark,  that 
the  number  of  children  in  prisons  in  England  is  nnich 
greater  than  with  us ; this  woidd  appear  to  be  owing, 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  to  children  being  trained 
in  a manner  to  theft,  while  the  really  guilty  act  through 
their  intermediation.  In  the  penitentiary  of  Millbank, 
in  tlie  year  1827,  1250  individuals  were  registered  as 
under  21  years  of  age  out  of  a total  number  of  3020, 
which  gives  a ratio  of  41  to  100,  being  more  than 
double  that  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries.* 

The  condemned  persons  in  the  jail  of  Philadelphia 
in  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  were  proportioned  .as  fol- 
lows ;•(• — 


Ages. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

To  tills. 

Under  21  years, 

52 

72 

.68 

182 

From  21  to  30  years,  - 

151 

143 

122 

416 

~ 30  to  40  „ - 

72 

67 

79 

218 

Above  40  3’cnrs,  - 

55 

40 

28 

132 

The  total  for  the  three  years  was  948.  Taking  the 
ratio  of  this  sum  to  1000,  we  find  the  following  values, 
opposite  to  which  I h.ave  placed  those  of  Fr.ance ; — 


Philadelphia.  France. 


tinder  21  years, 

- 

19 

19 

From  21  to  30, 

- 

44 

35 

_ 30  to  40, 

- 

23 

23 

Above  40  ye.irs. 

- 

14 

23 

100 

100 

Thus  tlie  prisons  of  Philadelphia  piresent  exactly 
the  same  number  of  criminals  as  those  of  France  for 
individuals  under  19  and  for  those  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age ; they  have  fewer  old  men,  but  more 
men  between  21  and  30,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  population  of  the  two  countries. 

France,  Belgium,  and  Philadelphia,  agree  then 
pretty  nearly  as  to  the  number  of  criminals  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ages ; but  England  difiers  very  sensibly 
from  the  average  values  presented  by  these  countries, 
and  th.at  is  owing,  no  doubt,  as  I observed  before,  not 
so  much  to  the  ch.aracter  of  the  English  people  as  to 
the  modes  of  eluding  the  rigour  of  the  laws  which  the 
malefactors  make  use  of,  acting  through  the  inter- 
medium of  children  whom  they  have  trained  up  as 
instruments  of  crime. 

Conclusionn. 

In  making  a summary  of  the  principal  observations 
contained  in  this  chapter,  we  are  led  to  the  following 
conclusions : — 

1st,  Age  (or  the  term  of  life)  is  undoubtedly  the 
cause  which  operates  with  most  energy  in  developing 
or  subduing  the  propensity  to  crime. 

2d,  This  fatal  propensity  appears  to  be  developed  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  ph)rsical  power  and 
passions  of  man : it  .attains  its  maximum  about  the 
age  of  25  j'cars,  the  period  at  which  the  physical  de- 
velopment has  almost  ceased.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  which  operates  more  slowly,  sub- 
sequently weakens  tlie  propensity  to  crime,  which,  still 
later,  diminishes  from  the  feeble  state  of  the  physical 
powers  and  passions. 

3d,  Although  it  is  near  the  age  of  25  that  the 
maximum  in  number  of  crimes  of  different  kinds 
takes  place,  yet  this  m.aximum  advances  or  recedes 
some  years  for  certain  crimes,  according  to  the  quicker 

* lliillctin  do  jr.  do  Firusa.'ic,  Mni  IB21I. 
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or  slower  development  of  certain  qualities  which  have 
a bearing  on  those  crimes.  Thus,  man,  driven  by  the 
violence  of  his  passions,  at  first  commits  violation  and 
seduction ; almost  at  tlie  same  time  he  enters  on  the 
career  of  theft,  which  he  seems  to  follow  as  if  by 
instinct  till  the  end  of  life;  the  development  of  his 
strength  subsequently  leads  him  to  commit  every  act 
of  violence — homicide,  rebellion,  highway  robbery 
still  later,  reflection  converts  murder  into  assassination 
and  poisoning.  Lastl}',  man,  advancing  in  the  career 
of  crime,  substitutes  a greater  degree  of  cunning  for 
violence,  and  becomes  more  of  a forger  than  at  an}' 
other  period  of  life. 

4th,  The  difference  of  sexes  has  also  a great  influence 
on  the  propensity  to  crime : in  general,  there  is  only 
1 woman  before  the  courts  to  4 men. 

5 th,  The  propensity  to  crime  increases  and  decreases 
nearly  in  the  same  degrees  in  each  sex ; yet  the  period 
of  maximum  takes  place  rather  later  in  women,  and 
is  near  the  30th  ye.ar. 

6th,  Woman,  undoubtedly  from  her  feeling  of  weak- 
ness, r.ather  commits  crimes  against  property  than 
persons ; and  when  she  seeks  to  destroy  her  kind,  she 
prefers  poison.  Moreover,  when  she  commits  homi- 
cide, she  does  not  appear  to  be  proportionally  arrested 
by  the  enormity  of  crimes  which,  in  point  of  frequency, 
take  place  in  the  following  order : — infanticide,  mis- 
carriage, parricide,  wounding  of  parents,  assassination, 
wounds  and  blows,  murder  : so  that  we  m.ay  affirm  that 
the  number  of  the  guilty  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
they  have  to  seek  their  victim  more  openly.  These 
differences  are  no  doubt  owing  to  the  habits  and  seden- 
tary life  of  woman ; she  can  only  conceive  and  execute 
guilty  projects  on  individuals  with  whom  she  is  in 
constant  relation. 

7th,  The  seasons,  in  then’  course,  exercise  a ver}' 
marked  influence  on  crime : thus,  during  summer,  the 
greatest  number  of  crimes  against  persons  are  com- 
mitted, and  the  fewest  against  property ; the  contrary 
takes  place  during  winter. 

8th,  It  must  be  observed  that  age  and  the  seasons 
have  almost  the  same  influence  in  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  ment.ol  disorders  and  crimes 
against  persons. 

9th,  Climate  appears  to  have  some  influence,  espe- 
cially on  the  propensity  to  crimes  against  persons : 
this  observ.ation  is  confirmed  at  least  among  the  races 
of  southern  climates,  such  as  the  Pelasgian  race,  scat- 
tered over  the  shores  of  the  ^Mediterranean  and  Corsica, 
on  the  one  hand ; and  the  Itahans,  mixed  with  Dalma- 
tians and  Tyrolese,  on  the  other.  We  observe,  also, 
that  severe  climates,  which  give  rise  to  the  greatest 
number  of  w.ahts,  also  give  rise  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  crimes  against  property. 

10th,  The  countries  where  frequent  mixture  of  the 
people  takes  place ; those  in  which  industry  and  trade 
collect  many  persons  and  things  together,  and  possess 
the  greatest  activity ; finally,  those  where  the  inequa- 
lity of  fortune  is  most  felt,  all  things  being  equal,  are 
those  which  give  rise  to  the  gi'eatest  number  of 
crimes. 

11th,  Professions  have  great  influence  on  the  nature 
of  crimes.  Individuals  of  more  independent  profes- 
sions .are  rather  given  to  crimes  against  persons ; and 
the  labouring  and  domestic  classes  to  crimes  against 
property.  Habits  of  dependence,  sedentary  life,  and 
also  physical  weakness  in  women,  produce  the  same 
results. 

12th,  jErfi/cabon  is  far  from  having  so  much  influ- 
ence on  the  propensity  to  crime  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Moreover,  moral  instruction  is  very  often 
confounded  with  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
.alone,  and  which  is  most  frequently  an  accessory  in- 
strument to  crime. 

13th,  It  is  the  same  with  poverty;  several  of  the 
departments  of  Fr.ancc,  considered  to  be  the  poorest, 
are  at  the  same  time  the  most  moral.  Man  is  not 
driven  to  crime  Ix’c.ause  he  is  poor,  but  more  generally 
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because  he  passes  rapidly  from  a state  of  comfort  to 
one  of  misery,  and  an  inadequacy  to  supply  the  arti- 
ficial wants  winch  he  has  created. 

14th,  The  higher  we  go  in  the  ranks  of  society,  and 
consequent!}'  in  the  degrees  of  education,  we  find  a 
smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of  guilty  women  to 
men ; descending  to  the  lowest  orders,  the  habits  of 
both  sexes  resemble  each  other  more  and  more. 

15th,  Of  1 129  murders  committed  in  France,  during 
the  space  of  four  years,  446  have  been  in  consequence 
of  quarrels  and  contentions  in  taverns  ; which  would 
tend  to  show  the  fatal  influence  of  the  use  of  strong 
drinks. 

1 6th,  In  France,  as  in  the  Low  Countries,  we  enu- 
merate annually  1 accused  person  to  4300  inhabitants 
nearly ; but  in  the  former  country,  39  in  100  are  ac- 
quitted, and  in  the  second  only  15  ; yet  the  same  code 
was  used  in  both  countries,  but  in  the  Low  Countries 
the  judges  performed  the  duty  of  the  jury.  Before 
correctional  courts  and  simple  police  courts,  where 
the  committed  were  tried  by  judges  only,  the  results 
were  nearly  the  same  for  both  countries. 

17th,  In  France,  crimes  against  persons  were  about 
one-third  of  the  number  of  crimes  against  property, 
but  in  the  Low  Countries  they  were  about  one-fburth 
only.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  first  kind  of 
crimes  lead  to  fewer  condemnations  than  the  second, 
perhaps  because  there  is  a greater  repugnance  to  apply 
punishment  as  the  punishment  increases  in  severity. 

I cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  again  ex- 
pressing my  astonishment  at  the  constancy  observed 
in  the  results  which  the  documents  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  present  each  year. 

“ Thus,  as  I liave  already  had  occasion  to  repeat 
several  times,  we  pass  from  one  year  to  anothei',  with 
the  sad  perspective  of  seeing  the  same  crimes  repro- 
duced in  the  same  order,  and  bringing  with  them  the 
same  punishments  in  the  same  proportions.”  All  ob- 
servations tend  likewise  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  which  I long  ago  announced,  that  every 
thing  which  pertains  to  the  human  species  considered  as  a 
whole,  belongs  to  the  order  of  physical  facts : the  greater 
the  number  of  individuals,  the  more  does  the  infiuence 
of  individual  will  disappear,  leaving  predominance  to 
a series  of  general  facts,  dependent  on  causes  by  which 
society  exists  and  is  preserved.  These  causes  we  now 
want  to  ascertain,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  we  shall  determine  their  influence  on  so- 
ciety, just  in  the  same  way  as  we  determine  effects  by 
their  causes  in  physical  sciences.*  It  must  be  confessed, 
that,  distressing  as  the  truth  at  first  appears,  if  we 
submit  to  a well  followed  out  series  of  observations  the 
physical  world  and  the  social  system,  it  woifld  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  in  respect  to  which  of  the  two  the  acting 
causes  produce  their  effects  with  most  regiflarity.  I 
am,  however,  far  from  concluding  that  man  can  do 
nothing  for  man’s  amelioration.  I think,  as  I said  at 
the  commencement  of  this  work,  that  he  possesses  a 
moral  power  capable  of  modifying  the  laws  which  afiect 
him ; but  this  power  only  acts  in  the  slowest  manner, 
30  that  the  causes  influencing  the  social  system  cannot 
undergo  any  sudden  alteration ; as  they  have  acted 
for  a series  of  years,  so  will  they  continue  to  act  in 
time  to  come,  until  they  can  be  modified.  Also,  I 

* 51.  Ouerry  comoB  to  the  same  conclusions  from  liis  researches 
on  crimes,  Essai  sur  la  Slathtiquc  Morale,  p.  C9: — “ One  of  the 
most  general  conclusions  we  can  make  is,  that  they  all  concur  to 
prove  that  the  greater  number  of  facts  of  a moral  nature,  con- 
sidered in  the  mass,  and  not  individually,  are  determined  by  re- 
gular causes,  the  variations  of  wliich  take  place  within  narrow 
limits,  and  which  may  be  submitted,  like  those  of  a material 
nature,  to  direct  and  numerical  observation."  As  this  idea  has 
continually  presented. itself  to  me  in  all  iny  rescarclies  on  man, 
and  as  I have  e.xactly  e.xprcssed  it  in  the  same  ternus  ns  those  of 
the  te.xt,  in  my  conclusions  on  the  Rcchcrchcs  sur  Ic  PciicluitU  au 
Cnms,  a woric  which  appeared  a year  before  Hint  of  51.  Giierry, 

I have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the  point  hero,  to  prevent 
misunderstanding. 


cannot  repeat  too  often,  to  all  men  who  sincerely  desire 
the  well-being  and  honour  of  their  kind,  and  who  would 
blush  to  consider  a few  francs  more  or  less  paid  to  the 
treasury  as  equivalent  to  a few  heads  more  or  less 
submitted  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  that  there 
is  a budget  which  we  pay  with  a frightful  regularity 
— it  is  that  of  prisons,  chains,  and  the  scaffold : it  is 
that  which,  above  all,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  abate. 


BOOK  FOURTH. 

OF  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  AVERAGE  5IAX,  OP 
THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM,  ANU  OF  THE  FIXAL  AH- 
VANCE5IENT  OF  THIS  STUDY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

PROPERTIES  OP  THE  AVERAGE  MA.V. 

In  the  three  preceding  books  I have  presented  the 
results  of  my  inquiries  on  the  development  of  the 
physical  and  moral  system  of  the  average  man,  and 
on  the  modifications  which  he  undergoes  from  diflTe- 
rent  influences.  These  results  can  only  be  considered 
as  the  first  essay  towards  an  immense  work,  which, 
to  be  completed,  would  require  long  and  painful  re- 
searches, and  which  would  only  be  really  useful  by 
being  extremely  exact. 

This  determination  of  the  average  man  is  not  merely 
a matter  of  speculative  curiosity ; it  may  be  of  the  most 
important  service  to  the  science  of  man  and  the  social 
sj'stem.  It  ought  necessarily  to  precede  every  other 
inquiry  into  social  physics,  since  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
basis.  The  average  man,  indeed,  is  in  a nation  what 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  a body ; it  is  by  having 
that  central  point  in  view  that  we  arrive  fit  the  ap- 
prehension of  all  the  phenomena  of  equilibrium  and 
motion ; moreover,  when  considered  abstractly,  it  pre- 
sents some  remarkable  properties,  wliich  I am  now 
going  to  state  succinctly. 

1.  Of  tlie  Average  5Ian  considered  with  reference  to 
Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  necessity  of  veracity  in  faithfully  representing 
the  physiognomy,  the  habits,  and  the  manners  of  people 
at  different  epochs,  has  at  aU  times  led  artists  and 
literary  men  to  seize,  among  the  individuals  whom 
they  observed,  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  period 
ill  which  they  lived ; or,  in  other  words,  to  come  as 
near  the  average  as  possible.  I do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  impljdng  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  same  traits,  the  same  tastes,  and  the  same  passions, 
to  every  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  age,  rank, 
country,  or  the  period  at  which  he  lives ; but  that  the 
most  characteristic  marks  must  be  studied,  still  keep- 
ing in  view  these  differences.  Thus  we  should  inves- 
tigate what  are  the  predominathig  elements  in  any 
people  or  in  any  age ; for  example,  whether  fanaticism, 
piety,  or  irrefigion — a spirit  of  servility,  independence, 
or  anarchy.  No  one  will  hesitate  to  allow  to  me 
that  man  is  more  courageous  at  20  than  at  60,  and 
more  prudent  at  60  than  at  20 ; or  that  persons  of  the 
south  have  more  liveliness  of  thought  and  feature  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north ; these  are  common  obser- 
vations, which  every  one  admits,  and  which  we  should 
be  shocked  to  find  uimttended  to  in  works  of  imagi- 
nation. But  can  it  be  thought  wrong  to  give  more 
precision  to  these  vague  ideas  ? — is  it  altogether  con- 
formable to  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  re- 
ceive relations  which  have  onlj'  been  slightly  observed, 
when  they  may  be  determined  with  certain  precision? 
If  it  had  been  demanded  some  j'cars  ago  at  what  age 
fi  man  has  the  greatest  jiropensity  to  crime,  we  should 
no  doubt  have  been  much  embarrassed  to  find  the  tnie 
finswer;  and  perhaps  the  most  erroneous  opinions 
would  have  been  put  forth,  csi>ccially  on  the  influence 
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of  sexes  anil  the  intellectual  state.  Yet  who  would 
assert  that  these  researches  are  useless  to  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  letters,  or  even  to  the  artist,  who 
only  truly  deserves  this  name  according  as  he  has 
studied  the  human  heart  deeply  ? The  time  is  passing 
away  when  men  were  contented  with  indistinct  ideas, 
and  relations  determined  at  a glance ; when  numeri- 
cal determinations  become  applicable,  they  are  espe- 
cially consulted  by  the  observer  and  lover  of  truth. 

I am  far  from  pretending,  however,  that  even  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  difierent  faculties  of  man  will 
be  sufficient  to  obtain  success  in  the  fine  arts  and  lite- 
rature; but  I think  that,  to  produce  a work  truly 
capable  of  moving  and  agitating  the  passions,  Ave  must 
be  acquainted  Avith  man,  and  especially  man  as  it  is  de- 
sired to  represent  him.  Thus,  to  take  but  one  example, 
the  artist  who  has  only  studied  the  type  of  the  Grecian 
physiognomies,  hoAvever  admirable  this  type  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  if  he  reproduces  it  in  modern  subjects,  Avill 
produce  but  a chilling  etfect  on  the  spectator,  Avho, 
though  he  admires  the  art  and  composition,  Avill  never 
be  deeply  excited.  Grecian  figures,  however  varied 
they  may  be  according  to  age,  passion,  and  sex,  have 
notAvithstanding  a general  likeness,  Avhich  carries  us, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  back  to  antiquity,  and  distracts 
our  attention  from  the  subject  sought  to  be  represented 
before  us.  If  such  figures  are  represented  in  action, 
the  anachronism  only  becomes  more  sensible.  Artists, 
at  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts,  fully  comprehended  the 
necessity  of  painting  Avhat  they  had  before  their  eyes, 
and  on  that  account  they  produced  such  astonishing 
effects.  The  noble  and  severe  figure  of  Christ  has 
nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  Apollo  or  the 
Jupiter  of  ancient  mythology ; a Madonna  of  Kaphael 
has  an  enchanting  grace,  Avhich  is  not  surpassed  by 
the  finest  forms  of  the  antique ; and  these  beauties 
have  a greater  influence  on  the  imagination,  because 
they  are  more  similar  to  the  natiues  around  us,  and 
act  more  directly  upon  us.  Eauu  aau  ourselves,  in 
more  remote  situations  and  circumstances,  feel  the 
necessity,  Avhen  retracing  our  national  facts,  of  not 
bringing  fovAvard  Grecian  or  Italian  figures:  in  the 
midst  of  a battle,  Avhere  men  are  found,  aU  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  and  all  alike  dressed  in  the  same  kind 
of  armoirr,  our  eye  seeks  to  recognise,  by  the  phy- 
siognomic traits  and  expressions,  the  Erenchman  or 
the  Englishman,  the  German  or  the  Russian.  In  the 
Erench  army  itself,  the  soldier  of  the  old  guard  had 
.an  expression  Avhich  has  become  classical,  and  is  iden- 
tified in  some  me.asure  Avitli  the  remembrances  of  the 
empire. 

K the  arts  have  .already  admitted  such  imperceptible 
shades,  and  have  the  poAver  of  aAvakening  the  remem- 
brance of  an  era  by  recalling  the  physiognomic  traits 
Avhich  seem  to  belong  to  it,  Avhat  value  ought  Ave  not 
to  affix  to  an  accurate  determination  of  these  traits, 
if  they  are  capable  of  being  appreci.ated  ? Some  men 
of  genius  haA'e  penetrated  very  far  m these  researches, 
and  their  ideas,  Avhich  at  first  Avere  rejected,  have  since 
been  more  favourably  judged  of,  Avhen  experience  came 
to  their  support.  Lavater  has  not  hesitated  to  analyse 
the  human  passions  bj'  the  inspection  of  the  features, 
and  G.all  has  endeaA'ourcd  to  prove  that  Ave  may  arrive 
at  similar  results  by  inspecting  the  cranial  protuber- 
ances. There  is  an  intimate  rel.ation  betAveen  the 
physical  and  the  mor.al  of  man,  and  the  passions  leave 
sensible  traces  on  the  instruments  they  put  in  con- 
tinual action  ; but  Avhat  are  these  traces  ? It  is  agreed 
that  they  do  exist;  the  artist  studies  and  seeks  to 
seize  them ; yet,  by  a singular  prepossession,  avc  re- 
ject the  possibility  of  this  being  determined  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  or  the  utility  of  the  determination. 
But  hoAv  comes  it  that  such  artist  or  such  poet  labours 
to  no  purpose,  and  j)rescnts  constantly  to  us  the  Greek 
or  Italian  type,  according  as  he  had  more  especially 
studied  the  antique  or  the  Italian  school  ? — how  is  it 
that  Rubens,  despite  his  genius,  Avhen  painting  the 
divinities  of  ancient  mythology,  gives  forms  Avhich 


antiquity  AA'onld  have  disavoAved  ? It  is  because 
Rubens  had  also  a type,  and  this  type  had  been  chosen 
from  among  the  moderns. 

It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  Avant  of  care  taken 
in  studying  the  shades  of  the  moral  and  physical 
qualities  of  man  among  different  people  and  in  diffe- 
rent ages,  that  the  greater  number  of  works  of  imagi- 
nation have  been  so  monotonous  and  lifeless.  The 
necessity  of  studying  natui'e  and  truth  lias  indeed 
been  felt;  but  the  hict  has  not  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended  to,  I think,  that  n.ature  is  not  invariable.  The 
ancients  have  represented  the  physical  and  moral  man 
Avith  infinite  art,  such  as  he  then  Avas ; and  the  greater 
number  of  the  moderns,  struck  Avith  the  perfection  of 
their  Avorks,  have  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
servilely  to  imitate  them ; they  haA'e  not  understood 
that  the  type  has  been  changed ; and  that,  when  imi- 
tating them  for  the  perfection  of  art,  they  had  another 
mature  to  study.  Hence  the  universal  cry,  “ Who 
shall  deliver  us  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans?” 
Hence  the  violent  dispute  betAveen  the  classics  and 
romanticists ; hence,  lastly,  the  necessity  of  having  a 
literature  Avhich  Avas  truly  the  expression  of  society. 
This  great  revolution  Avas  accomplished,  and  furnishes 
the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  variability  of  the 
human  t3Tie,  or  of  the  average  man,  in  different  men 
and  in  different  ages. 

As  for  ancient  subjects,  the  artist  or  the  poet  Avho 
wished  to  reproduce  them  might  constrain  us  to  ad- 
mire his  art ; but  Ave  should  ahvays  feel  that  he  placed 
a nature  before  om-  eyes,  which,  so  to  spealc,  was  dead 
— a type  which  is  extinct.  We  must  undoubtedly  make 
concessions  to  the  fine  arts,  and  give  ourselves  to  their 
illusions ; but  we  must  not  let  the  sacrifices  demanded 
exceed  certain  limits.  We  cannot,  for  a moment,  go 
back  sever.al  centuries,  forget  our  religion,  social  insti- 
tutions, and  habits,  and  feel  sympathy  for  men  not 
haAdng  our  tastes,  manners,  or  the  s.ame  traits  Avhich 
Ave  are  accustomed  to  see  aroimd  us.  The  ancients 
themselves  never  required  such  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  the  public ; and  such  men  as  Euripides  and  Sopho- 
cles took  good  care  not  to  introduce  on  the  stage  an 
Osiris,  and  the  mysterious  feasts  of  the  Egj'ptians, 
who,  neA'ertheless,  had  been  their  patterns. 

A few  ages  are  of  httle  moment  in  the  annals  of  the 
hum.an  race ; and  we  cannot  assure  om'selves  that 
man  will  not  undergo  any  modifications — in  form,  for 
example — .and  that  a type  Avhich  once  existed  may 
not  be  completely  lost  some  day.  This  supposition 
may  appear  extraordinary;  yet  aa'c  see  that  all  the 
elements  relating  generally  to  man  undergo  changes ; 
Avho,  therefore,  can  assure  himself  th.at  the  tj-pe  of 
the  Grecian  figure  shall  not  be  lost,  either  in  the  flight 
of  time,  or  in  some  great  catastrophe  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  Caucasian  race  ? Such  oA'erthroAvs 
are  in  the  nature  of  possible  things.  The  consequences 
of  such  an  CA'ent  might  be,  that  another  race — the 
Mongolian,  for  inst.ance — Avhich,  after  much  difficulty, 
might  peoifie  the  earth,  and  find  the  remains  of  the 
fine  arts,  Avould  only  see  in  all  these  fine  Grecian 
figures,  Avhich  aa^c  are  accustomed  to  admire,  things 
entirely  artificial  and  convention.al,  such  as  the  Egyp- 
tian forms  .appear  at  present  to  us.  They  might  ad- 
mire these  antiques  as  specimens  of  art ; but  I doubt 
if  they  Avould  prefer  the  ancient  form  to  their  oAvn, 
if  they  h.ad  to  represent  their  divinity  in  a human 
shape.  What  luis  just  been  said,  Avill  no  doubt  be 
rejected  b}^  those  Avho  have  pre-established  ideas  re- 
garding a fixed  standard  of  beauty.  1 shall  not  dis- 
cuss that  question  here  ; I 011I3'  publish  my  A’icAvs  Avith 
diffidence,  not  seeking  to  impose  them  on  any  one. 

I think  I haA’e  sufficiently  shoAvn,  in  Avhat  has  pre- 
ceded, that  the  determin.ation  of  the  average  man  is 
not  useless,  even  to  the  fine  arts  and  literature ; and 
that  he  avIio  shall  arriA’e  at  this  determin.ation,  Avill 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  attention  of  artists 
and  men  of  literature.  It  Avould  inform  them  more 
precisely  of  things  Avhich  they  now  knoAV  but  vaguely  j 
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it  would  discover  others  to  them  of  wliieh  they  iirc 
iguorimt,  or  at  least  clear  their  minds  of  a mass  of 
prejudiees.  They  would  receive  these  notions  as  a 
painter  learns  perspective,  which,  in  geometrical  out- 
line, is  not  very  pittoresque  either.  Moreover,  artists 
have  received  the  researches  of  Gall  and  Lavater  pro- 
bably with  greater  eagerness  than  savants : indeed, 
it  is  to  their  care  that  painters  are  indebted  in  a great 
measure  for  the  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  human  body,  in  each  sex,  at  differ- 
ent ages.  This  knowledge  was  so  important  to  them, 
that  it  was  an  object  of  study  of  the  greatest  painters 
at  the  revival  of  the  arts ; we  may  see,  especially, 
what  care  the  celebrated  Albert  Durer  took  in  regai-d 
to  it  in  his  works. 

At  the  same  time,  I admit  that  the  artist  and  the 
literary  man  can,  and  even  ought,  to  search  out  the 
prominent  traits,  exaggerate  rather  than  diminish 
them,  and  contrast  the  most  different  physiognomies 
and  characters ; but  the  truth  must  always  lie  be- 
tween the  extremes  which  they  present  to  our  view, 
and  these  extremes  themselves  lie  within  limits  defined 
by  nature.  Going  beyond,  we  only  create  fantastic 
beings  and  monstrosities ; these  reveries  of  a disor- 
dered imagination  may  astonish,  and  even  amuse,  but 
they  can  never  produee  those  deep  sensations  and 
lively  emotions  which  we  only  feel  for  beings  of  our 
own  caste. 

To  conclude  the  exposition  of  my  views  of  the 
average  man,  I remark,  that  it  wifi,  first  be  necessary 
to  study,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  the  develop- 
ment of  his  different  faculties,  and  every  tiling  which 
may  influence  their  development,  every  other  consi- 
deration being  laid  aside.  The  artist,  the  man  of 
literature,  and  the  savant,  will  afterwards  choose  from 
among  these  materials  those  which  are  best  suited  to 
the  subject  of  their  studies,  as  the  painter  borrows 
from  optics  the  few  principles  bearing  on  his  art. 

2.  Of  the  Average  Man  considered  in  reference  to  the  Natural 
and  Medical  Sciences. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  insist  forcibly,  to  natu- 
ral philosophers,  on  the  importance  of  the  investigation 
of  the  different  laws  of  the  development  of  man ; in- 
deed, without  the  knowledge  of  these  laws,  the  scienee 
of  man  cannot  be  complete  or  philosophic.  I think 
the  utility  of  the  methods  of  determining  them,  which 
I propose,  needs  not  to  be  explained  to  them  again ; 
several  of  these  have  been  familiar  to  them  for  a long 
time,  and  others  form  a part  of  their  usual  modes  of 
Xiroceeding  in  fathoming  the  secrets  of  nature. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist,  the  average  man  is 
only  the  type  of  a people;  numerous  observations 
have  shown  that  this  type  is  not  unique,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  are  different  races  of  men.  But 
the  characters  on  which  these  distinctions  are  esta- 
blished have  not  been  sufficiently  defined ; indeed, 
how  can  we  study  the  modifications  which  the  elements 
relative  to  man,  as  well  as  their  laws  of  development, 
undergo  in  the  different  races,  when  -we  have  not 
settled  the  point  of  commencement  ? ' 

Hence,  also,  proceeds  the  difficulty  of  surmounting 
the  greater  number  of  the  most  interesting  and  philo- 
sophical questions  of  natural  history.  It  is  frequently 
asked  if  the  human  species  has  deteriorated,  or  if  it  is 
capable  of  deteriorating  at  any  time ; but  this  problem, 
for  want  of  the  elements  for  its  solution,  remains  with- 
out a satisfactory  answer. 

It  is  also  asked  if  there  is  a type  or  standard  of  the 
beautiful  for  the  human  species,  which  is  proportionate 
to  the  development  of  intelligence.  Comparative  ana- 
tomy has  been  thought  to  find  an  affirmative  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  in  the  magnitude  of  the  brain 
and  the  size  of  the  facial  angle,  which,  according  to  the 
delicate  researches  which  have  been  made,  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  the  lowering  of  intelligence  in  men 
and  animals;  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  this,  that 


tlie  maxinmm  of  intelligence  will  be  found  in  the 
species  which  have  the  facial  iingle  most  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  a right  angle;  which  would  give  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  Caucasian.  I do  not  know  if  any 
observations  have  been  imule  on  a somewhat  larger 
scale,  having  in  view  the  measurement  of  the  degrees 
of  size  of  the  facial  angle  at  diflerent  ages,  in  order  to 
determine  if  these  are  at  all  proportionate  to  the  de- 
grees of  the  development  of  intelligence. 

Naturalists  are  also  occui)ied  in  determining  care- 
fully what  are  the  limits  of  the  extent  of  the  different 
elements  belonging  to  man ; these  limit  values  have 
always  been  objects  of  attention,  and  ought  to  be  care- 
fully registered  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  so  that 
we  might  know,  not  only  what  is,  but  also  what  is 
possible. 

The  anatomical  researches  of  Gall  on  the  brain 
tend  to  show  that  the  development  of  its  different 
parts  is  proportionate  to  the  development  of  certain 
corresponding  faculties,  which  appear  to  have  their 
seat  there.  Without  entering  into  an  examination  of 
the  doctrine  of  this  learned  physiologist,  one  must 
repet  that  his  principles  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  more  direct  observations,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  examined  whether  the  law  of  development 
of  our  faculties  at  different  ages  corresponds  to  the 
law  of  development  of  the  presumed  corresponding 
parts  of  the  braui  ;*  indeed,  so  far  from  knowing  the 
relative  proportions  on  these  different  points,  it  ap- 
pears that,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  but  very 
few  data  on  the  law  of  development  of  the  brain  itself, 
or  upon  its  size  and  weight  at  different  ages,  either  as 
regards  average  value  or  extreme  limits.f 

* Since  the  above  was  ^\Titten,  M.  Broiissais,  to  whom  science 
is  indebted  for  so  many  useful  works,  has  road  a memoir  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  on  the  influence  of  the 
physical  on  the  moral,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  actual  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  phrenology'.  M.  Edwards  has  presented  some 
considerations  in  support  of  this  work,  agreeing  with  it,  also,  in 
requiring  scientific  experiments  on  this  new  science.  The  prin- 
cipal conclusions  of  this  le.ai'ned  physiologist  are  contained  in 
the  following  note,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  his  friendship: — 

“ The  proofs  on  which  we  found  our  convictions  are  referred 
to  two  principal  classes  ; the  first  includes  proofs  which  may  he 
called  individual,  and  the  second  those  which  we  shall  call  scien- 
tific. 

In  the  first  case,  we  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  certain 
relations  without  verifying  them  ourselves.  Thus  it  is  necessary 
that  every  individual  who  wants  to  fomr  an  opinion,  must  him- 
self make  the  proof  which  others  have  done.  In  the  second  c.Tse, 
on  the  contrary,  when  we  are  considering  a scientific  proof,  if  it 
has  been  properly  obtained,  it  is  enough  to  receive  the  knowledge 
to  be  convinced  of  the  truth.  Thus  we  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  personally  making  the  proof  again. 

In  general,  the  kind  of  proofs  on  which  phrenology  rests  belong 
to  the  first  class,  or  those  here  called  individual;  because  it  is 
alw.ays  necessary  that  each  i/id(VWw«l  who  wishes  to  know"  what 
to  maintain  should  repeat  the  proof. 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  phrenology  stands.  It  is  evident 
that,  if  the  relations  pointed  out  are  generally  true,  any  one 
who  has  sufficient  knowledge  may  convince  himself  by  a suffi- 
cient number  of  observations ; but  he  could  not  transmit  to  .an- 
other his  conviction,  unless  one  could  know  the  extent  and  mea- 
sure of  his  experience. 

Now,  if  that  could  be  expressed  in  a determinate  manner,  the 
proof  would  be  no  longer  individual  but  scientific ; and  not  only 
he  who  had  acquired  could  communicate  his  conviction,  but  the 
latter  would  also  be  able  to  impress  it  on  others ; for  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  scientific  proof  that  it  forces  general  conviction  on 
those  who  c.an  understand  it.  Other  persons  arc  obliged  to  admit 
on  hearsay,  that  is,  on  the  authority  of  the  first  class.  Now,  phre- 
nology, if  true,  is  rc.ally  capable  of  scientific  proof. 

It  is  by  forming  a sort  of  statistics,  the  plan  of  which  might  be 
readily  designed,  that  the  scientific  proof  of  tiiis  doctrine  is  prac- 
tic.able.  It  is  greatly  to  be  dcsiretl  that  phrenologists  would  do 
this.” 

I M.  Guerry  UTOto  to  me  in  Ill'll — “ I am  now  occupied,  along 
with  Al.  le  Docteur  Esquirol  and  Al.  Ic  Doetcur  I.eimet,  with  the 
statistics  of  insimity.  A\'c  me.asure  the  head,  in  every  direction,  of 
every  person  at  Ciinrenton,  the  llicOUv,  and  the  Salp^trierc.  AA  e 
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AVc  ou"ht  also  to  state  with  more  care  tlian  has 
yet  been  done,  tlie  eapaeity  of  our  organs,  and  the 
limits  they  can  attain. 

If  the  average  man  were  completely  determined,  we 
might,  as  I have  already  observed,  consider  him  as 
the  type  of  perfection ; and  every  thing  differing  from 
his  proportions  or  condition,  would  constitute  defor- 
mity and  disease ; every  thing  found  dissimilar,  not 
only  as  regarded  proportion  and  form,  but  as  exceeding 
the  observed  limits,  would  constitute  a monstrosity. 

The  consideration  of  the  average  man  is  so  inij)or- 
tant  in  medical  science,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  judge  of  the  state  of  an  individual  without  com- 
paring it  to  that  of  another  imagined  person,  regarded 
as  being  in  a normal  condition,  and  who  is  intrinsically 
no  other  than  the  individual  we  are  considering.  A 
physician  is  called  to  a sick  person,  and,  having 
examined  him,  finds  his  pulse  too  quick,  and  his  res- 
piration immoderately  frequent,  &c.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  to  form  such  a decision,  we  must  be  aware 
that  the  characters  observed  not  only  differ  from  those 
of  an  average  man,  or  one  in  a normal  state,  but  that 
they  even  exceed  the  limits  of  safety.  Every  physi- 
cian, in  forming  such  calculations,  refers  to  the  e.xist- 
ing  documents  on  the  science,  or  to  his  own  expe- 
rience ; which  is  only  a similar  estimate  to  that  which 
we  wish  to  make  on  a greater  scale  and  with  more 
accuracy. 

Moreover,  the  data  which  the  average  man  presents, 
can  themselves  only  serve  to  furnisli  others  more  im- 
portant, and  which  relate  to  the  individual  observed. 
To  explain  my  idea,  I shall  suppose  that  every  man 
has  the  knowledge  and  prudence  necessary  to  exa- 
mine himself  carefully,  and  to  determine  all  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  him,  and  the  limits  within 
which  they  may  vary,  in  a state  of  health ; he  will 
form  a table  differing  more  or  less  from  that  of  the 
average  man,  and  which  will  assist  him  in  recognising 
whatever  is  more  or  less  anomalous  in  his  own  case, 
and  whatever  imperiously  demands  attention.  It 
would  be  this  table  which  the  physician  should  con- 
sult in  the  case  of  illness,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  divergences  from  the  normal  state,  and 
what  are  the  organs  more  especially  affected.  But  as, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  sick  person  can 
make  no  satisfactory  observations  on  his  own  person, 
nor  any  elements  which  are  peculiar  to  him,  the  phy- 
sician is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  stand- 
ard, and  compare  his  patient  with  the  average  man ; 
a course  which,  in  fact,  seems  to  present  less  diflSculty 
and  inconvenience,  but  may  also  cause  serious  mis- 
takes in  some  circumstances.  For  here,  again,  we 
must  observe  that  general  laws  referring  to  masses 
are  essentially  imperfect  when  applied  to  individuals ; 
but  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  can  never  be 
consulted  with  advantage,  or  that  the  divergences  are 
always  considerable. 

A prudent  man,  who  studies  and  observes  his  con- 

also  measure  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  of  those  who  die.  I 
have  thus  been  led  to  undertake  the  Hisloirc  die  Devcloppcinent  de 
la  Tele  Humaine  Moyenne.  I have  been  led  to  it  entirely  from 
having  read  your  excellent  Memoir  on  the  Stature  of  Sian.  Fif- 
teen days  ago,  we  noted  the  state  of  tho  pulse  of  ninety  maniacal 
persons,  between  five  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
whilst  they  were  at  breakfast.  SVe  already  have  found  certain 
periodic  returns  in  the  number  of  the  pulsations  ; these  observa- 
tions will  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

I hope  to  be  able  to  measure  tho  angles  of  the  head  very  exactly, 
so  as  to  obtain  tlie  proportions  and  form  of  an  average  maniacal 
head,  of  one  hallucinated,  of  an  idiotic,  imbecile,  and  epileptic 
one,  &c.” — (Notes  on  my  Rcchcrchcs  sur  U Pcncltaiil,  fee.)  It 
is  to  be  regretted  tliat  this  announced  work  has  not  yet  appeared. 

A t the  end , however,  of  tho  work  ,Dcla  Frequence  du  Pouts  chej 
let  Alienas t MM.  Leurct  and  Mitivid  give  tho  result  of  their  re- 
searches on  the  specific  weight  of  tho  brain  of  the  insane,  which 
prove  that  there  is  no  marked  difrerenco  in  this  respect  between 
insane  and  healthy  persons.  Tho  specific  weight  has  an  average 
value,  represented  by  I'O.Il,  water  at  15°  of  temperatiire  being  con- 
sidered ns  unity. 


stitution,  may  prevent  m.any  diseases,  and  scarcely 
needs  to  have  recourse  to  professional  men,  exeept  in 
severe  and  extraordinary  cases.  Ilis  habit  of  observ- 
ing himself,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  has  thus 
obtained,  form,  in  some  measure,  a kind  of  table  giv- 
ing him  tho  elements  of  his  constitution.  In  general, 
we  only  call  in  the  physician  when  indisposed : I 
think  it  would  he  useful  were  he  also  to  see  us  when 
in  a state  of  health,  so  that  he  might  obtain  a better 
knowledge  of  our  normal  state,  and  procure  elements 
of  comparison  necessar}'  for  cases  of  anomaly  and  in- 
disposition. It  is  very  evident  that  a physieian,  called 
to  a patient  whom  he  sees  for  the  first  time,  and  of 
whose  constitution  he  is  absolutely  ignorant,  will,  in 
certain  circumstances,  commit  errors  by  submitting 
him  to  the  common  rule. 

I shall  not  pursue  these  remarks,  the  truth  of 
which,  I venture  to  think,  will  he  appreciated.  The 
constitution  of  the  average  man  serves  as  a type  to 
our  kind.  Every  race  has  its  peculiar  constitution, 
which  differs  from  this  more  or  less,  and  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  habits 
which  characterise  the  average  man  of  that  peculiar 
country.  Every  individual,  again,  has  his  particular 
constitution,  which  depends  also  on  his  organisation 
and  his  mode  of  existence.  It  is  consequently  inter- 
esting to  know  each  of  the  elements  which  concern 
us  individually,  and  we  have  a general  interest  in 
knowing  each  of  the  elements  which  bear  on  the 
average  man,  who  is  the  type  to  which  we  should 
incessantly  have  recourse. 

3.  Of  the  Average  Man  considered  with  respect  to  Philosophy 
and  Jlorals  {fa  Morale). 

Human  natm'e  (JiumaniW)  is  modified  by  necessities 
of  time  and  place.  The  development  of  the  different 
faculties  of  the  average  man  ought  to  be  closely  pro- 
portionate to  these  necessities : this  is  a condition  essen- 
tial to  his  existence  and  continuance.  If  the  average 
man,  at  difterent  epochs,  had  been  determined  care- 
fully, we  might  at  this  day  perceive  what  laws  of 
development  have  undergone  the  greatest  change : 
we  should  possess  the  most  valuable  means  of  analysis ; 
and  we  should  also  learn  what  have  been  the  qualities 
which  have  successively  predominated  and  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  our  social  system. 

The  laws  of  development  of  the  average  man,  at 
such  or  such  a period,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  laws  of  the  development  of  human  nature*  Qiu- 
manit6').  There  is  but  little  general  conformity  betirfxt 
them : thus,  I should  be  much  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  laws  of  development  of  the  average  man  continue 
almost  the  same  through  successive  centuries,  and 
that  they  only  vary  in  the  magnitude  of  maxima. 
Now,  it  is  rqally  these  maxima,  relating  to  the  deve- 
loped man,  whicli  give  the  measure  of  the  development 
of  human  nature  in  each  century.  We  do  not  possess 
any  exact  documents  to  guide  us  in  such  a research, 
but  it  would  appear  that,  physically  considered,  col- 
lective man  is  scarcely  progressing ; yet  it  has  been 
observed  that  a civilised  man  is  generally  stronger 
than  a savage.  ' As  to  intelligence,  his  progress  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  his  existing  state  of  develop- 

* To  rentier  my  idea  sensible  by  a figure  (see  plate  4).  I sup- 
pose that  wo  construct  tho  lino  indicating  the  development  of  tho 
strength  of  man  at  any  given  period ; and  that  on  the  same  .axis  of 
tho  abscissa?  wo  also  construct  the  corresponding  similar  lines  for 
other  periods,  so  that  these  lines  succeed  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  a century,  for  example,  proceeding  from  points  whose  distance 
from  each  other  increase  as  the  time;  it  will  happen  that  tho 
maxima  of  tho  ordinates  will  not  correspond  to  the  same  ages  or 
have  the  s.ame  inagnitudo.  Now,  connecting  all  the  points  of 
maxima  by  a line,  which  will  evidently  be  the  container  (I'cn- 
vcloppc)  of  all  tho  curves  representing  the  law  of  individual  dc- 
telopmcnt  in  all  the  modifications  which  it  has  undergone  in  tho 
course  of  time,  wo  shall  have  the  curve  which  represents  the 
general  law  of  tho  devcloimient  of  human  nature  Ihumanite).  lly 
similar  processes,  wc  may  render  equally  apparent  all  the  laws  of 
development  of  the  dilTerent  faculties  of  the  human  species. 
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iiient  undoubtedly  exceeds  wbnt  it  lins  been  iit  nny 
other  time.  Also  following,  with  history  in  otir  hands, 
the  average  typo  of  human  nature  tlirough  ditferent 
centuries,  we  sec  man,  at  first,  in  possession  of  all 
his  sti'cngth,  blindly  taking  advantage  of  it,  and  at- 
taching to  tho  world  of  matter  a power  and  a range 
altogether  limitless : the  king  of  nature,  he  has  plants, 
animals,  and  even  the  stars,  ns  tributaries.  Ilut,  ns 
his  reason  becomes  developed,  a new  world  is  unrolled 
before  his  eyes,  contracting  tho  limits  of  the  former 
one ; the  intellectual  man  gradually  supplants  the  phy- 
sical one ; and  it  is  this  continually  increasing  trium])h 
of  the  intellectual  man,  which  the  history  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  presents  to  us  at  every  page. 

I have  said  that,  although  the  laws  of  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  were  not  generally  the  same  as 
those  of  the  average  man  of  any  one  period,  yet  these 
laws  might,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  identically 
the  same ; and  that  human  nature,  under  certain  re- 
lations, might  be  developed  in  a manner  similar  to  a 
single  individual.  I should  be  much  disposed  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  collective  human 
"mind ; indeed,  following  it  in  its  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular course,  we  see  it  endeavour  to  strengthen  itself 
from  the  very  beginning,  reach  in  due  time  the  highest 
conceptions,  and  present  almost  the  same  phases  as 
the  intellect  of  the  individual  man  from  infancy  to 
maturity.  The  human  mind  is  at  first  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  any  thing  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  and  attributes  the  most  simple  occurrences  to 
the  caprice  of  supernatural  beings,  instead  of  de- 
ducing them  from  immutable  laws,  which  are  alone 
worthy  of  a divine  intervention.  We  see  it  after- 
wards pursuing  a course  which  is  more  certain  and 
conformable  to  reason,  observing  facts,  isolated  at  first, 
then  classing  them,  and  inferring  the  consequences. 
Still  later,  the  mind  learns  to  interrogate  nature  by 
experiment,  and  to  reproduce  transitory  phenomena 
at  will,  imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for 
observing  them.  And  when  its  reasoning  powers 
have  reached  full  maturity,  then  it  studies  the  nature 
of  causes,  seeks  to  value  their  reciprocal  intensities, 
and  thus  raise  itself  to  a knowledge  of  the  attendant 
phenomena  which  they  must  produce.  Such  is  the 
development  which  we  see  the  human  mind  under- 
going when  we  study  its  progress  in  the  history  of  the 
sciences ; such,  also,  is  the  course  which  the  intellect 
of  man  pursues  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

I have  said  before,  that  the  average  man  of  any  one 
period  represents  the  type  of  development  of  luunau 
nature  for  that  period  ; I have  also  said  that  the  ave- 
rage man  was  always  such  as  was  conformable  to  and 
necessitated  by  time  and  place ; that  his  qualities  were 
developed  in  due  proportion,  in  perfect  harmony,  alike 
removed  from  excess  or  defect  of  every  kind,  so  that, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  found,  he  should 
be  considered  as  the  tj'pe  of  all  which  is  beautiful — 
of  all  which  is  good. 

If  human  nature  were  stationary  and  not  suscep- 
tible of  amelioration,  it  is  evident  that  the  average 
man  would  also  continue  invariable ; and  his  different 
qualities,  instead  of  presenting  the  tyxje  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  excellent  of  the  period  at  which  he  lives, 
would  present  the  type  of  the  absolutely  beautiful  and 
excellent  in  the  most  general  sense.  Thus,  when  we 
say  that  the  type  of  the  beautiful,  as  to  the  form  of 
man,  is  absolute,  we  mean  that  the  average  man  ought 
not  to  differ  from  this  jiroportion,  and  that  human 
nature  cannot  advance  further.  It  is  not  so  with  rea- 
son: the  vast  conquests  of  science,  by  giving  more 
accurate  notions  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  things, 
and  by  destroying  errors  and  prejudices,  have  neces- 
sarily furnished  our  reason  with  the  means  of  rising 
to  a still  greater  height,  and  arriving  at  a relative 
degree  of  perfection,  the  idea  of  which  could  not  so 
much  as  be  conceived  some  ages  ago. 

Such  should  also  Ije  our  criterion  as  to  morals. 
Human  qualities l>ecomc  virtues,  when  theyare  equally 


removed  from  all  the  excesses  into  which  they  may  be 
disposed  to  fall,  and  confined  within  due  limits,  be- 
yond which  every  thing  is  vice.*  If  these  limits  do 
not  vary  in  the  course  of  time  and  among  different 
people,  we  have  strong  probabilities  for  believing  that 
this  virtue  has  an  absolute  value.  Now,  this  is  what 
we  remark  generally  concerning  most  moral  qualities : 
they  admit  a type  wliicli  we  may  with  great  proba- 
bility consider  ns  absolute,  so  that  human  nature, 
considered  in  reference  to  these  qualities,  will  not  be 
progressive.  Yet  there  are  qualities  tlie  importance 
of  w’hich  has  varied  in  the  course  of  time,  and  which 
has  increased  or  diminislied  with  the  development  of 
reason,  on  which  they  depend,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  physical  has  yielded  preponderance  to  the  intel- 
lectual man.  Thus  courage,  which,  in  the  earliest 
ages,  raised  a man  to  the  first  rank,  and,  in  some 
manner,  assigned  to  him  a place  near  to  divinity,  has 
diminished  in  importance  beside  other  qualities  more 
in  harmony  with  our  manners  and  present  actual  ne- 
cessities. The  qualities  of  a contingent  value,  if  I may 
so  express  myself,  arc  in  a measure  subordinate  to 
the  law  of  development  of  liuman  nature,  and  to  the 
different  principles  of  conservation ; tliey  generally 
produce  more  renown  than  the  others,  because  men 
have  a more  direct  influence  in  encouraging  them. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  ideas  which  I have 
just  stated,  is,  that  an  individual  ■who  should  comprise 
in  himself  (in  his  own  person),  at  a given  period,  aU 
the  qualities  of  the  average  man,  would  at  the  same 
time  represent  all  which  is  grand,  beautiful,  and  ex- 
cellent. But  such  an  identity  can  scarcelj’^  be  realised, 
and  it  is  rarely  granted  to  individual  men  to  resemble 
this  type  of  perfection,  except  in  a greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  poiuts.  M.  Cousin,  setting  out  from  very  differ- 
ent considerations  to  those  which  are  the  object  of  this 
work,  has  nevertheless  been  in  some  measure  led  to 
conclusions  similar  to  those  I have  just  deduced  from 
the  theory  of  the  average  man.  Speaking  of  the  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  great  men,  he  finds  that  this  cha- 
racter consists  in  comprising  people,  periods,  all  human 
nature,  nature,  and  universal  order.f  “ Thus,”  says 
this  learned  academician,  “ aU  the  indi-viduals  of  -which 
a people  is  composed,  represent  the  whole  mind  of 
tills  people.  But  how  do  they  represent  it?  One 
peoiile  is  one  in  mind ; but  this  is  a multitude  in  its 
external  composition,  that  is  to  say,  a great  multipli- 
city. Now,  what  is  the  law  of  all  multiplicity?  It 
is,  to  have  differences  (d’etre diverse),  and,  consequentljq 
to  be  capable  of  more  and  less.  Apart  from  abso- 
lute unity,  every  thing  comes  within  the  sphere  of 
difference  (and  has  degrees)  of  greater  and  of  lesser. 
It  is  impossible  but  that,  in  a given  multitude,  such 
as  a people,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  has  a common 
type,  there  should  be  indiidduals  -who  represent  this 
type  more  or  less.  As  there  are  those  who  represent  it 
less  clearly,  more  confusedly  and  imperfectly,  so  there 
are  also  those  who  represent  it  more  clearly  and  per- 
fectly, and  less  confusedl3^  Hence  a line  of  demar- 
cation between  all  the  individuals  of  one  and  the  same 
people.  But  those  who  .are  on  the  first  plane,  and 
represent  the  entire  mind  of  their  people  more  com- 
pletely, are  nevertheless  a multitude,  a great  number, 
and  are  still  subject  to  shades  of  difference : whence, 
again,  a new  selection  of  individuals  who  eminently 
represent  the  mind  of  their  people.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  case  to  be  otherwise.  From  this  we  infer  two 
things : first,  the  necessity  of  great  men : second,  their 
peculiar  character  (caractcre  propre).  The  great  man 
is  not  .an  arbitrary  cre.ature,  who  ma}'  lx;  or  may  not  be. 
He  is  not  simply  one  individual,  but  he  has  reference 
to  a general  idea,  -which  communicates  a superior 
power  to  him,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  gives  him  the 
determinate  and  real  form  of  individuality.  Too  much 
and  too  little  individualitj’^  equally  destroy  the  great 

♦ This  is  wlint  the  ancients  thonglit  generally,  and  in  particu- 
lar, Aristotle — Kth.  ad  Mic  2,  eh.  2. 
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man  In  the  one  case,  the  individuality  in  itself  is 
an  element  of  misery  and  littleness ; for  the  particu- 
larity, the  contingent,  the  finite,  incessantly  tend  to 
division,  to  dissolution,  to  nothingness.  On  the  other 
h.and,  every  generality  being  connected  to  univer- 
sality and  to  infinity,  tends  to  unity,  and  absolute 
unity:  it  possesses  greatness,  but  runs  a chance  of 
losing  itself  in  chimerical  abstraction.  Tlie  great 
man  is  the  harmonious  union  of  particularity  and 
generality : it  is  the  possession  of  this  character  alone 
•which  makes  him  great — this  added  representation  of 
the  general  mind  of  his  people  ; and  it  is  his  relation 
to  this  genenUity  which  makes  him  gi’cat ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  represent  this  generality  which  confers 
his  greatness  on  him,  in  person  and  in  a real  form, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a finite,  positive,  visible,  and  deter- 
minate form ; SO  that  the  generality  does  not  encum- 
ber the  particularity,  and  the  particularity  does  not 
destroy  generality;  so  that  particularity  and  gene- 
rality, infinite  and  finite,  are  united  in  tliis  measure 
or  standard,  wliich  is  true  human  greatness. 

This  measure,  which  constitutes  true  greatness, 
also  constitutes  true  beauty,”  See. 

The  passage  which  has  just  been  quoted,  expresses 
ray  ideas  better  than  I could  have  succeeded  in  doing 
myself.  A man  can  have  no  real  influence  on  masses 
— he  cannot  comprehend  tliem  and  put  them  in  action 
— except  in  proportion  as  he  is  infused  with  the  spirit 
which  animates  them,  and  shares  their  passions,  sen- 
timents, and  necessities,  and  finally  sympathises  com- 
pletely with  them.  It  is  hi  this  maimer  that  he  is  a 
great  man,  a great  poet,  a great  artist.  It  is  because 
he  is  the  best  representative  of  his  age,  that  he  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  greatest  genius. 

It  is  never  sufficient  for  a man  merely  to  resemble 
the  average  man  in  many  things  as  much  as  possible, 
to  enable  him  to  produce  great  things  himself ; it  is 
moreover  necessary  that  he  has  occasion  and  possibi- 
lities for  action.  Newton,  for  example,  deprived  of  aU 
the  resources  of  science,  would  alwaj^s  have  had  the 
same  strength  of  intellect ; he  would  always  have  been 
a type  of  several  eminent  qualities,  and,  in  particular, 
of  correctness  of  judgment  and  imagination ; but  if 
only  a greater  or  smaller  amount  of  science  had  been 
laid  witliin  his  reach,  he  would  have  been  Pythagoras, 
Archimedes,  or  Kepler ; with  all  the  resources  which 
his  period  possessed,  he  has,  and  must  have  been  a 
Newton.  This  appears  to  me  incontestible : in  the 
favourable  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  it  was 
a matter  of  necessity  for  him  to  put  his  eminent  facul- 
ties in  action,  and  to  advance  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted  him.  Now,  the  sciences  had  arrived  at  such 
a point,  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  theory  of 
the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies  should  be  reduced 
to  correct  principles ; and  Newton  was  then  the  only' 
man  who  combined  the  necessary  conditions  to  accom- 
plish this  work. 

It  appears  to  me  that  science  only  is  truly  progres- 
sive, and  I use  this  ■word  in  its  widest  sense.  All  the 
faculties  of  man  which  are  not  based  on  science  are 
essentially  stationary,  and  their  laws  of  development 
are  constant.  As  to  the  other  faculties,  their  laws  of 
development,  .as  has  already  been  observed,  probably 
remain  the  same  also,  or  at  least  each  only  undergoes 
changes  in  the  degree  of  its  maximum,  wliich  depend 
on  the  development  which  science  has  attained.  The 
development  of  science  would  therefore  give  the  mea- 
sure of  the  development  of  liuman  nature. 

Consequently,  I participate  in  the  following  opinion 
of  ]M.  Cousin,  that  “entire  history,  not  that  of  one 
people  or  one  epoch  only,  but  that  of  all  epochs  and 
all  human  natm-c,  is  reijresented  by  the  great  men. 
Thus,  give  me  the  series  of  all  the  known  great  men, 
and  I will  give  you  the  known  history  of  the  human 
race.”  * 

And,  indeed,  from  what  we  have  seen,  the  gi'cat 

* Cnursdc  Intriiduclion  h I'llistoire  do  In  riiilo- 

Sophie,  lejon  in. 


man,  in  his  individuality,  is  the  best  representative 
of  the  degree  of  development  to  which  human  nature 
has  attained  in  his  times,  and  his  ivorks  show  the 
extent  in  which  he  himself  has  aided  that  develop- 
ment. 

AVc  are  Tnore  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  great 
men,  and  the  error  we  commit  in  sujqiosing  that  they 
spring  up  accidentally,  when  we  consider  the  immense 
time  required  for  a great  truth,  after  it  has  been 
shadowed  forth,  to  dift’usc  itself,  and  descend  to  the 
mass  of  people,  and  -[jroduce  its  effects ; in  general, 
it  is  not  until  centuries  after,  that  we  see  the  man 
come  forward  who  developes  or  personifies  it  and 
seciires  its  triumph.  Thus,  the  germ  of  the  great 
revolution,  which  has  marked  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  brought  forward  long  ago,  and  was  slowly 
developed,  descending  from  high  intellects  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  society ; but  its  course  had  not  escaped  the 
sagacious  observer.  Great  events  are,  like  great  men, 
necessitated;  and  how  can  we  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  have  seen  that  even  the  actions  of  ordinary 
individuals  are  necessitated,  and  when  -we  have  seen 
that  a given  social  organisation  induces  a certain  num- 
ber of  virtues  and  crimes  as  a necessary  consequence, 
and  that  these  crimes  are  of  such  or  such  a kind,  and 
are  performed  by  such  and  such  means  ? This  neces- 
sity is  found  both  in  good  and  evil — in  the  production 
of  good  things  as  well  as  of  evil — in  the  production  of 
chefs-d’oeuvre  and  noble  actions  wdiich  are  an  honour 
to  a country,  as  well  as  in  the  appearances  of  scourges 
which  desolate  it. 

4.  Of  tho  Average  Man  considered  with  reference  to  Polities. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  ojiinion  observed 
in  the  same  people,  there  must  exist,  even  in  the  most 
opposite  minds,  some  common  ideas,  which  in  moments 
of  excitement  of  the  passions  are  unobserved,  but 
which  would  soon  show  themselves  spontaneously  if 
any  one  attempted  to  do  violence  to  them.  There  are 
also  common  necessities ; and  even  bet'iveen  opinions 
which  seem  utterly  opposed  to  each  other,  we  some- 
times find  more  relations  than  at  first  sight  we  should 
suppose. 

It  is  evident  that,  of  all  the  political  systems  which 
any  people  -ivould  incline  to  adopt,  there  must  be  one 
which  would  suit  beat  with  the  ideas  and  ordinary 
requh-ements,  and  -wliich  would  most  advantageously 
reconcile  the  interests  of  different  parties ; it  is  also 
evident  that  such  a S3^stem  could  not  be  established 
by  unanimous  consent,  since,  even  supposing  that  it 
is  meditated  upon  most  rationally  and  calml}’^,  it  must 
necessarily  jar  against  certain  passions,  and  meet 
opinions  which  are  unfavourable  to  it.  This  system 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  would  con- 
sist in  taking  a sort  of  average  between  two  dominant 
ideas,  and  which  must  always  be  essentially  defective 
in  principle,  since  it  is  always  impossible  to  conciliate 
minds,  by  placing  between  their  opposed  opinions 
another  opinion  which  thej^  equally  repel.  On  the 
contrary,  that  which  we  have  in  view  is  based  on 
elements  common  to  all,  and  on  ideas,  which,  though 
differed  from  by  some,  are  still  those  of  the  majority. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that,  if  the  generality 
of  men  desired  unjust  or  absurd  things,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  apply  a political  system  to  them 
equally  unjust  or  absurd.  I begin  by  declaring,  that 
1 do  not  think  such  a desire  can  exist  in  the  gene- 
rality of  men  ; and,  that,  in  the  second  place,  if  this 
wish  could  exist,  it  would  even  be  necessary  to  gratify 
it,  from  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to  do  so  bj'  some 
violent  crisis.*  This  naturall}'  leads  me  to  considera- 
tions more  or  less  connected  with  m.v  subject,  and 
wliich  appertain  to  my  mode  of  viewing  the  social 
system. 

* See,  on  the  R.ame  suliject,  tlie  work  of  Sir  T.  C.  >[orgnn, 
Sketches  of  (he  I’liilosopli!/  of  Mon./s,  p.  244.  1 vol.  Ovo.  London  : 
nil 2.  tVe  find  some  very  judicious  observations  in  it,  and  wliiclr 
arc  deserving  of  more  attention. 
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Revolutions,  even  tliosc  which  have  tlie  most  linppj' 
eflects  on  the  future,  are  never  accomplished  witliout 
certain  actual  sacrifices ; as  sudden  cliangcs,  in  a 
corporeal  system,  never  take  place  without  a certain 
loss  of  vital  power.  Independently  of  the  real  losses 
which  bring  no  advantage  to  any  body,  changes  of 
fortune,  more  or  less  manifest,  take  place ; and  it  is 
in  this  case  almost  the  same  as  in  gaming,  where  the 
moral  chances  are  not  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  what 
is  lost  on  the  one  side  is  not  compensated  by  what 
is  gained  on  the  other.  The  great  art  of  those  who 
conduct  revolutions  should  especially  consist  in  mak- 
ing the  transition  with  the  least  possible  degree  of 
violent  change ; and  in  this  respect  governments  them- 
selves are  in  the  position  best  calculated  to  effect 
reforms.  As  for  myself,  I think  that  the  measure  of 
the  state  of  civilisatio7i  at  which  a nation  has  arrived 
is  found  in  the  mode  in  which  its  revolutions  are  effected. 
This  principle  presupposes  another,  which  is  alw.ays 
true  where  states  of  equilibrium  and  motion  are  pos- 
sible, in  physical  phenomena  as  well  as  in  political 
facts ; it  is  this — the  action  is  equal  to  the  reaction. 

This  wants  some  e.xplanation : it  wiU  perhaps  be 
asked,  how  I understand  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  morals  and  politics.  An  example  taken  from 
the  materi.al  world  will  render  this  more  manifest. 
When  a force  acts  against  a flexible  body  which  yields 
and  bends,  each  particle  of  this  body  successively 
leaves  its  primitive  jDosition  and  takes  a new  one ; with 
respect  to  the  compressing  force,  it  is  extinguished  by 
successive  and  partial  reactions,  so  that  the  action 
may  be  very  energetic,  without  producing  any  appa- 
rent reaction  ; the  only  effect  produced  is  a change  in 
the  flexible  body,  which  is  more  or  less  sensible.  If,  on 
the  coutrarj',  the  power  acts  against  an  elastic  bodjq 
each  particle  of  this  body  momentarily  leaves  its  pri- 
mitive state,  but  with  a tendency  to  return  to  it  im- 
mediately ; the  reaction  is  then  general  and  instanta- 
neous, it  is  also  very  evidently  equal  to  the  action. 
These  examples  are  applicable  to  a soci.al  body.  If 
each  one  is  fully  imbued  with  a knowledge  of  his 
rights  and  duties — if  he  invariably  desires  to  do  that 
which  is  just — if  he  energetically  strives  to  re-enter 
the  course  he  lias  traced  out  as  soon  as  any  one  at- 
tempts to  make  him  swerve  from  it — and  if  the  reac- 
tion be  allowed  to  manifest  itself  immediately  after 
the  action,  both  will  be  very  evidently  equal.  But  this 
state  of  irritability,  so  to  say,  presents  itself  with  very 
different  degrees  of  energy  in  different  people,  and  we 
may  say  that  the  reaction,  in  its  visible  results,  is 
generally  less  than  the  action.* 

Revolutions  are  only  reactions  exercised  by  the 
people,  or  a part  of  the  people,  to  correct  abuses,  real 
or  supposed.  They  cannot  be  of  a serious  character  if 
the  apparent  provocation  has  not  been  so  also.  Now, 
among  an  enlightened  people,  where  the  government 
is  necessarily  supposed  to  be  wise  and  far-sighted, 
abuses  cannot  accumulate  to  such  a degree  as  to  take 
an  alarming  aspect;  the  more  they  are  seen  to  in- 
crease, the  more  would  the  government  be  accused  of 
want  of  foresight  or  evil,  and  the  people  who  tolerate 
them  of  baseness  and  apathy  ; possessed  of  a feeling 
of  their  own  dignity,  they  would  have  reacted  against 
each  of  the  abuses  in  proportion  as  they  were  mani- 
fested. When  the  degree  of  irritability  is  less,  they 
yield  to  abuses,  or  only  react  when  the  number  of  them 

* It  is  remarkable  that  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  action 
and  reaction  is  also  applicable  to  mor.als.  AVithout  being  entirely 
destitute  of  sentiment,  we  cannot,  in  fact,  withdraw  ourselves 
from  the  consequences  of  this  principle.  The  c.almcst  and  most 
moderate  man.  having  made  the  fii-mest  resolution  not  to  depart 
from  his  habitual  condition,  will  forget  all  his  intentions  on 
beholding  a feeble  person  unjustly  and  brutally  oppressed  by  a 
stronger  one.  In  proportion  to  his  degree  of  sensibility,  so  will 
he  react  with  greater  or  less  energy  according  as  the  offending 
person  commits  excesses.  I lowevcr,  in  similar  circumstances  he 
would  have  protected  the  aggressing  party  against  the  oppressed, 
if  both  had  changed  their  relative  pn.‘itions. 


has  become  too  great  to  be  endured  ajiy  longer.  Tlie 
explosion  is  then  tlie  more  terrible,  because  the  power 
has  been  accumulating.  Now,  it  is  this  extent  or 
degree  of  accumulation  Avhich  gives  us,  as  I said  pre- 
viously, the  measure  of  the  state  of  civilisation  of  a 
people. 

Frequently  the  reaction  is  manifested  ivith  symp- 
toms app.arently  more  serious  than  the  action;  but 
tins  is  owing  to  the  real  reaction  being  conjoined 
with  irrelevant  causes.  Thus  in  revolutions,  amongst 
those  Avho  react  under  the  influence  of  real  abuses 
which  are  deejily  felt,  we  almost  always  And  turbu- 
lent men  mixed  with  them,  who  delight  themselves 
with  the  disorder,  or  are  actuated  by  interested  views. 
Such  a state  of  things  renders  the  position  of  a go- 
vernment very  critical,  and  requires  so  much  the  more 
circumspection,  in  proportion  as  there  is  less  good 
faith  in  the  parties  ivho  oppose  it.  Enlightened  and 
conscientious  men,  who  have  thoroughly  acquainted 
themselves  with  causes — and  their  number  is  always 
A'ery  small — will  certainly  support  the  government  by 
their  authority ; but,  in  the  midst  of  a general  conflict, 
such  auxiliaries  are  in  general  of  little  use,  because 
they  rarely  act  in  person,  and  only  on  A-ery  serious  occa- 
sions ; they  confine  themseNes  to  the  development  of 
the  moral  causes,  Avhich  have  ahvaj's  a A-ery  remote 
bearing  on  action,  so  that  the  effects  Avhich  they  pro- 
duce do  not  manifest  themselves  until  toAvards  the  end 
of  rcA'olutions,  and  only  lead  to  an  ultimate  apprecia- 
tion of  mor.ality,  and  to  an  insensible  return  to  a state 
of  equilibrium.  This  was  manifested  in  the  first  French 
revolution,  ivlien  abuses  ofei^ery  kind  had  accumulated 
to  a deplorable  extent,  and  the  reaction  Avas  perhaps 
still  more  deplorable.  The  succeeding  revolutions  have 
been  less  serious,  because  more  enlightened  and  pro- 
vident governments  took  greater  pains  to  preA-ent  the 
causes  of  reaction,  and  make  them  disappear  as  soon 
as  they  assumed  an  alarming  character.  In  *this  re- 
spect, England  is  placed  in  a A-ery  happy  position ; 
her  reforms  are  accomplished  successively  and  Avith- 
out  sudden  changes,  and  yet  Ave  cannot  look  without 
fear  on  reactions  Avhich  may  arise  in  consequence 
of  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  and  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  this  kingdom. 

Despotism  requires  to  be  very  poAverful,  and  very  able 
to  depend  upon  its  resources,  to  maintain  itself  Avhere 
the  people  are  irritable  and  prompt  to  react ; it  can- 
not long  endure,  AA-batever  may  be  its  poAver,  in  coun- 
tries such  as  ours,  Avhere  action,  Avhen  at  aU  serious, 
is  spread  Avith  the  greatest  rapidity.  In  this  respect, 
the  Uberty  of  the  press  has  been  of  essential  serA-ice — 
a serA-ice  Avhich  perhaps  has  not  been  duly  appreciated 
— namely,  in  having  singularl}-  contributed  to  facilitate 
reaction,  and  consequently  to  render  great  revolutions 
almost  impossible ; it  possesses  this  immense  advan- 
tage, that  it  does  not  alloAv  force  to  accumulate  to 
an  alarming  degree,  causing  reaction  to  manifest  itself 
almost  immediately  after  action,  and  sometimes  CA-en 
before  action  has  had  time  to  propagate  itself.  This 
has  been  observed  during  the  late  revolution  in  France, 
AA'hich  Avas  purely  local,  and  the  eflects  of  Avhich  Avere 
confined  Avithin  the  Avails  of  Paris.  Among  a people 
easily  acted  upon,  and  Avhere  action  is  readil}-  trans- 
mitted, the  greatest  revolutions  take  place  in  parts, 
and  reaction  is  extinguished  by  successive  eflbrts,  or 
at  least  overturns  the  cause  Avhich  gaA-e  rise  to  it, 
Avitliout  a violent  shock. 

Governments,  like  things,  h.aA-e  also  their  states  of 
equilibrium ; and  this  equilibrium  nuiA'  be  stable  or 
unstable.  This  is  an  important  distinction,  and  one 
easily  Ainderstood.  The  stable  equilibrium  exists, 
Avhen,  in  consequence  of  action  and  re.action  of  cvery 
kind,  a government  constantly  regains  its  normal 
state ; if,  on  the  contrarj-,  under  the  action  of  slight 
causes,  a goA-ernment  tends  to  diverge  more  and  more 
from  its  normal  state,  and  if,  each  year,  it  change  its 
form  and  institutions  Avithout  adequate  motives,  its 
doAvnfall  is  at  band,  and  it  Avill  infallibly  sink,  unless 
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it  finds  assistance  in  the^djacent  governments ; but 
even  then  its  lalLcawwifbe  long  retarded.  Examples 
arc  not  wanting  to  support  the  distinction  I have  just 

I^have  said  above  that  civilisation  tends  to  render 
the  shocks  which  political  revolutions  cause  in  the 
social  s3'stem  both  less  violent  and  less  frequent;  I 
ought  to  add,  that  it  also  tends  to  make  wars  be- 
tween nations  less  frequent.  We  no  longer  have  tlie 
idea  that  these  scourges  are  necessary  things,  from 
which  we  can  never  extricate  ourselves,  but  regard 
them  as  an  evil  inevitable,  in  the  absence  of  those  laws 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  rights  of  nations,  and  of 
sufficient  power  to  secure  the  execution  of  tiiem.  In 
the  beginning  of  conuuunities,  tlie  strongest  threw 
himself  on  the  weakest,  to  wrest  from  him  privileges 
and  wreak  vengeance  ; we  find  them  renewing  inces- 
santly the  most  unjust  and  bloody  contentions,  until 
the  time  when  equitable  laws  finally  regulated  the 
rights  of  every  one,  and  put  a period  to  such  violences. 
Alas : this  deplorable  state  of  early  times  is  still  our 
own,  if  we  look  to  nations  instead  of  individuals.  In- 
deed, without  going  far  back,  have  we  not  seen  nations 
cast  themselves  on  nations,  and  tear  each  other  for  the 
most  frivolous  reasons  ? — the  feeble  or  the  least  active 
fell  in  these  cruel  struggles,  and  the  injury  is  still  so 
recent,  that  we  are  yet  scarcely  aware  of  the  extent 
of  it.  Ear  am  I from  wishing  to  cast  odium  on  the 
warrior  who  exposes  himself  in  defence  of  his  country. 
His  noble  zeal  deserves  all  our  admiration,  and  has 
supplied  the  place  of  those  protecting  laws  which 
ought  to  have  defended  him  and  his.  But  whilst 
groaning  under  a necessary  evil,  human  nature  should 
show  the  path  of  justice,  in  which  it  ought  lienceforth 
to  go.  Let  us  allow  the  same  rights  to  nations  which 
we  grant  to  individuals — let  there  be  laws  for  one  as 
for  the  other— and  let  there  be  some  power  great 
enough  and  sufficiently  enlightened  to  execute  them. 
We  have  lately  seen  a judgment  given  by  neutral 
nations  in  the  case  of  a recent  difierence  between  two 
others  which  had  arms  in  their  hands.  This  judgment 
has  been  carried  into  execution ; notification,  citation, 
bodily  restraint,  none  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice, 
have  been  neglected.  This  event,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  observed,  and  which  has  probably  saved 
Europe  from  another  struggle,  indeed  presents  itself 
under  appearances  which  are  not  very  poetic  to  our 
imaginations,  stiU  warmed  by  the  recitation  of  great 
deeds  of  arms,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a real  progress  in 
the  career  of  civilisation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  ULTIJUTE  PROGRESS  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
LAWS  OF  HUMAN  DEA’ELOPMENT. 

In  this  work  I have  only  been  able  to  present  an 
incomplete  sketch  of  the  vast  labour  which  stiU  re- 
mains to  be  done ; but  the  difficulties  were  too  nume- 
rous, and  the  materials  which  I had  to  work  up  too 
defective,  for  me  to  venture  any  farther  into  a terri- 
tory almost  entirely  new.  This  study,  however,  has 
too  many  attractions — it  is  connected  on  too  many 
sides  with  every  branch  of  science,  and  all  the  most 
interesting  questions  in  pliilosophy — to  be  long  without 
zealous  observers,  who  will  endeavour  to  carry  it  far- 
ther and  farther,  and  bring  it  more  and  more  to  the 
appearance  of  a science.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
be  very  difficidt  to  proceed  on  a safe  course,  before 
more  information  and  more  exact  observations  than 
we  now  possess,  have  been  collected.  The  solidity  of 
the  edifice  must  depend  on  the  soundness  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

In  researches  of  tliis  nature,  it  will  be  necessary 
always  to  produce  original  documents  with  caution, 
point  out  their  sources,  and  give  all  the  data  whicli 
may  lead  us  to  appreciate  tlicir  value.  These  docu- 


ments ought  to  be  of  such  a nature,  that  we  can  rigor- 
ously deduce  the  averages  and  limits  between  which  the 
particular  values  lie.  I have  myself  been  more  than 
once  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  course  which  I wish 
to  see  pursued  by  others,  because,  in  ordei  to  render 
my  ideas  plain,  1 have  been  obliged  to  take  the  assist- 
ance of  exanq)les. 

It  will  be  equally  desirable,  whenever  numbers  arc 
used,  and  residts  deduced  from  them,  that  we  cal- 
culate the  probable  degree  of  error  carefully.  It  is 
not  enough  to  possess  nuaterials ; it  is  also  necessary 
to  know  the  full  value  of  them.  One  of  the  greatest 
defects  of  actual  statistics  is,  that  in  the  same  line 
they  present  all  the  numbers  indistinctly  which  can 
be  collected,  and  make  them  concur  to  one  result, 
without  taking  their  importance  or  probable  value 
into  account.  This  confusion  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce great  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  science,  and 
cause  dangerous  errors  to  prevail  for  a long  time. 

There  is  another  research  which  deserves  no  less 
attention.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  perceive  that  an 
effect  depends  on  several  causes ; it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  be  able  to  assign  the  proper  degree  of 
infiuence  of  each  of  these  causes:  in  bringing  this 
work  to  a conclusion,  I shall  now  employ  myself  in 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  finding  a suitable 
measure  for  such  an  appreciation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  admit,  as  a 
principle,  that  where  variable  causes  do  not  exist, 
the  efl'ects  produced  will  constantly  be  the  same ; and 
that  the  more  variable  the  causes  are,  the  effects  will 
also  generally  vary  within  wide  limits.  Thus,  sup- 
posing that  human  volition  acts  independently  of  aU 
fixed  laws,  and  in  the  most  varied  and  irregular 
manner,  we  must  necessarily  find  the  effects  produced 
presenting  the  greatest  anomalies  also,  and  differences 
varying  within  the  widest  limits.  Now,  it  is  these 
differences  which  it  is  desirable  to  examine  and  mea- 
sure. 

To  define  our  ideas,  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  want 
to  examine  if  any  general  causes  exist  which  modify 
the  repression  of  crime ; in  other  words,  which  modify 
the  severity  with  which  the  guilty  are  punished.  AYe 
must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  observations  which 
have  been  very  carefully  collected ; and,  if  the  annual 
results  are  not  constantly  the  same,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  variations  proceed  either  from  errors 
of  observation,  from  the  infiuence  of  local  causes,  or 
from  the  influence  of  moral  causes  inherent  in  man. 
Going  deeply  into  these  researches,  we  really  find  that 
these  elements  vary  according  to  time  and  place.  Now, 
since  the  number  of  probable  influential  causes  may 
be  extremely  great,  it  is  proper  to  investigate  them 
individually : it  is  in  this  manner  that  we  are  (at) 
first  enabled  to  separate  from  our  residts  the  influ- 
ential causes  depending  on  locality,  all  our  observa- 
tions being  taken  in  the  same  count  r_y ; and  that  we 
may  also  eliminate  the  influential  causes  depending 
on  periodicity  of  season,  by  carrying  our  researches 
over  the  whole  jmar,  whence  we  return  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  influential  causes,  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

Uniting  the  statistical  documents  of  the  courts  of 
assize  in  France  for  the  six  years  before  1831,  we 
find 


Yciu's. 

Accused. 

Condemned. 

Repression. 

1B25, 

7.2.34 

4.304 

0-63.3 

1820, 

(i,!)88 

4.318 

0-622 

- « 

42.3(1 

0*610 

KKIl, 

7. .308 

4‘mI 

0-615 

1820, 

7,.37.3 

44/a 

0(107 

laio,  - 

G,!8>2 

41.3(1 

0-503 

Average,  • 

7,147 

4.380 

0-01.37 

This  tabic  shows  us  that  the  repression  of  crimes 
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in  general,  has  been  annually  decreasing,  certainly 
not  very  much,  but  yet  manifestly.  Now,  of  the 
causes  influencing  repression,  some  act  in  a constant 
and  others  in  a varialjle  manner.  By  virtue  of  the 
former,  the  number  0-6137,  which  expresses  the  re- 
pression of  crimes  in  general,  should  have  a constant 
value  from  one  year  to  another  j by  virtue  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  variable  causes,  the  same  number  would 
undergo  greater  or  less  modifications.  I shall  first  be 
occupied  with  the  measurement  of  the  influence  of  the 
constant  causes. 

To  give  a better  conception  of  my  idea,  I suppose 
an  individual  labouring  under  an  accusation ; as  we 
liave  just  seen,  the  chance  of  being  condemned  will  be 
as  614  to  1000 ; this  probability  shoifld  be  understood 
in  the  most  general  sense,  admitting  that  as  yet  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  the  age,  or 
the  sex,  of  the  accused,  or  of  the  state  of  education, 
or  any  of  the  constant  causes  modifying  the  repres- 
sion of  crime.  But  if  we  learn  the  fact,  that  the  accusa- 
tion is  for  a crime  against  iiersons,  the  probability  of 
being  condemned  is  altered ; indeed,  experience  proves 
that  the  repression  of  crimes  against  persons  is  less 
than  that  of  crimes  against  property.  In  France,  the 
average  values  have  been  from  0-477  to  0-665,  for  the 
six  years  previous  to  1831.  Thus  the  chances  are 
only  477  in  1000  that  the  individual  will  be  condemned 
when  accused  of  crime  against  persons ; 655,  when 
the  crime  is  one  against  property.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  inequality  appears  to  be,  as  has  been 
frequently  remarked,  that  we  are  averse  to  apply 
punishment  when  it  has  a certain  degree  of  severity, 
or  appears  severe  in  proportion  to  the  crime ; this  is 
especially  the  case  with  crimes  against  persons.* 

The  sex  of  the  accused  has,  moreover,  a marked 
influence  over  the  repression  of  crime : the  severity  is 
not  so  great  towards  females.  AU  these  shades  will 
be  more  evident  on  inspecting  the  following  table, 
which  points  out  the  different  degrees  of  probability 
which  exist  of  an  accused  person  being  condemned, 
according  as  the  causes  are  favourable  or  the  con- 
trary : — 


Proljability 

State  of  the  Accused  Person.  of  being 

Condemned. 


Possessing  a superior  education,  - - 0-400 

Condemned  who  has  pleaded  guilty,  - 0-47G 

Accused  of  crime  against  person,  - - 0-477 

Being  able  to  read  and  ^vl•ite  weU,  - - 0-543 

Being  a female,  -----  0-576 

Being  more  than  30  years  old,  - - 0-586 

Being  able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly,  - 0-600 

Without  any  designation,  ...  0-614 

Being  a male,  -----  0-622 

Kot  being  able  to  read  or  ^vrite,  - - 0-627 

Being  under  30  years  of  age,  ...  0-630 

Accused  of  crime  against  property,  - •<  0-655 

Condemned  in  absence,  or  for  non-appearance  (con- 

tumax),  -----  0-960 


Experience,  therefore,  proves  that  the  most  influ- 
ential cause  diminishing  the  repression  of  crime  con- 
sists in  the  appearance  of  the  criminal  before  the  judge 
with  the  advantage  of  a superior  education,  which 
supposes  a certain  degree  of  affluence,  and  the  ready 
means  of  making  a defence.  The  most  advantageous 
position  an  accused  person  can  possibly  be  in,  is  to  be 
more  than  30  years  of  age,  a female,  to  have  received 
a superior  education,  to  appear  under  an  accusation 
of  a crime  against  person,  and  to  come  when  cited, 
previously  to  being  taken  into  custody  ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  disadvantageous  state  is  to  be  under 
30  years  of  age,  unable  to  read  or  write,  to  be  a man, 
and  accused  of  crime  against  property,  and  not  to  be 


■*  [Here,  as  in  other  places,  M.  Quetelet  gives  liis  important* 
sanction  to  the  principle  upon  which  tlio  araenders  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  EngUmd  chiefly  found  their  arguments  for  reform. 
The  severity  of  the  punishment  leads  to  the  escape  of  the  crimi- 
nal.] 


able,  as  refusing  to  appear  when  cited,  to  produce  the 
means  of  defence. 

Tlio  causes  which  modify  the  probability  of  being 
condemned,  according  to  the  state  of  the  accused  per- 
son, appear  to  me  so  evident,  as  to  render  it  super- 
fluous to  insist  on  them.  Such  is  not  tlie  case  with  the 
degree  of  influence  of  these  causes ; this  estimation  is 
attended  with  difficulties,  lleffecting  upon  it,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that,  of  all  tlie  numerical  elements 
subject  to  variation,  we  might  very  easily  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  deviations  from  the  averatje,  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  causes  which  produce  them,  by  comparing 
these  deviations  with  the  magnitude  of  the  average.  It  is 
almost  in  this  manner  that  the  first  geometricians 
who  studied  the  theory  of  probabilities  as  applied  to 
facts  bearing  upon  man  (and  Buffon,  in  particular), 
have  estimated  the  importance  of  a whole,  for  one 
individual,  by  comparing  it  with  what  this  individual 
possessed. 

According  to  this  estimation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  the  deviations  from  each  of  the  ratios  calculated 
above,  and  compare  these  with  the  number  0’614,  the 
measure  of  the  repression  in  France,  when  we  do  not 
pay  attention  to  any  modifying  cause  -,  the  respective 
magnitude  of  the  deviations  will  give  this  measure  of 
their  importance,  and  consequently  that  of  the  causes 
which  produce  them,  effects  being  considered  as  pro- 
portional to  their  causes.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  respective 
influences  which  are  exercised  on  the  repression  of 
crime  in  France,  by  possessing  the  advantage  of  a 
superior  education,  and  being  a female ; we  find  the 
values  of  the  repression  are  0-400  and  0-576,  and  the 
differences  between  these  numbers  and  the  general 
average,  0'614,  are  0'214  and  0'038.  From  what  has 
been  said,  the  importance  of  these  differences,  or  of 

the  causes  Avhich  produce  them,  will  be  and 

or  otherwise,  0'348  and  0'062.  From  this  we  perceive 
that  a superior  education  has  five  times  the  influence 
which  being  a Avoman  has,  in  diminishing  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  before  the  tribunals.  The  following  table 
presents  the  degrees  of  influence  of  the  different  causes 
modifying  the  repression  of  crime,  and  has  been  cal- 
culated upon  the  same  bases : — 


state  of  tlio  Accused. 


Relative  degree 
of  the  influence 
of  tlie  state  of 
the  Accused  on 
the  Repression 
of  Crime. 


Possessing  a superior  education,  - - 0-318 

-\ppeared  to  plead  after  having  been  declared 

absent  or  contumacious,  - - 0 224 

Accused  of  crime  against  persons,  - - 0-223 

Being  able  to  read  and  AVTite  well,  - 0-115 

Being  a female,  ...  - 0-062 

Being  more  than  30  3-ears  of  ago,  - • 0-045 

Being  able  to  read  and  write  imperfcctl3-,  - 0-023 

Without  any  designation,  - - - 04X10 

Being  a man,  -----  0-013 

Being  unable  to  read  or  Avrite,  - - 0-022 

Being  under  30  3-ears  of  age,  - - - 0-026 

Accused  of  crime  against  proiwa-ly,  - 0-067 

Having  A\-ithdraA\-n  from  justice,  or  for  non- 

appearance  AA-hen  cited  (coutumaj:),  - 0-563 


Thus,  as  I have  already  observed,  there  is  not  any 
cause  Avliich  has  more  influence  iu  varying  tlie  repres- 
sion of  crime,  than  the  reluctance  or  non-aiipearance 
of  the  accused  to  ansAver  charges.  The  preceding  table 
does  not  merely  jiossess  the  advantage  of  shoAving  this 
clearly,  but  also  shows  the  degree  of  influence  of  the 
cause  producing  it. 

And  here  there  is  a question  of  another  kind,  viz., 
hoAv  far  those  causes  may  be  regarded  as  constant 
Avhich  liaA'e  noAV  been  pointed  out.  For,  before  one 
can  say  that  they  are  absolutely  constant,  it  must  be 
shoAvn  that  the  results  Avhich  they  pr^uce  continue 
the  same  from  year  to  year.  Now,  this  is  what  does 
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not  take  place:  tlic  deviations  from  tlie  avcraRe, 
which  we  have  taken  as  constant  quantities,  annually 
undergo  sliglit  modifications,  whicli  we  have  attri- 
buted to  variable  causes ; these  modifications  arc  in 
general  very  small,  when  wc  only  take  a small  num- 
ber of  years  into  account ; but  still  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  tliem.  Tlie  repression  of  crime  in  general,  for 
example,  has  not  been  constantly  of  the  value  O'Glt 
during  the  six  years  which  have  furnished  the  ele- 
ments of  our  calculations;  small  annual  diflerences 
have  been  observed,  and  the  repression,  in  its  great- 
est deviations  from  the  average,  more  and  less,  has 
been  0'635  and  O-fiOS ; the  deviations  arc  consequently 
0'021  and  0'021 ; and  consequently  their  ordinary 

value  is  4^,  or  0‘034.  Thus  the  variable  causes 

which  have  produced  alterations  of  the  degree  of  re- 
pression, have  had,  in  their  maximum  and  minimum 
of  energy,  influences  which  have  equalled  or  even  sur- 
passed the  influences  of  some  causes  which  we  have 
been  considering  as  constant.  To  have  a juster  idea 
of  the  variable  causes,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 
the  effects  which  they  have  annually  produced  on 
each  of  the  elements  considered  above.  The  follow- 
ing tables  wiU  supply  us  with  data  on  this  subject : — 


Years. 

Repression  of  Crimes 

Repression. 

( 

against 

Persons. 

against 

Property. 

Men. 

‘Women. 

1825, 

0-4G 

0-66 

I82C,  - 

0-51 

0-67 

0-G3 

0-60 

1827,  - - 

o-so 

0-05 

0-62 

0-60 

-1828,  - 

0-47 

0-CG 

0G3 

0-57 

1829, 

0-48 

0-65 

0G2 

057 

1830,  - 

0-4C 

0-G4 

0-Gl 

0-54 

Average, 

0-477 

0-655 

0-722 

0-576 

Yeai-s. 

Repression  in 
Individuals 

A 

Repression. 

r 

under 
30  Years. 

-1 

above 
30  Years. 

Not 

Appearing. 

Appeared 
to  stand 
Trial. 

18-26, 

0-64 

0-60 

0-93 

0-49 

1827,  - 

0-64 

0-.50 

0.07 

0-45 

1828, 

0-64 

0-58 

0-.07 

0-4G 

1029,  - 

0-62 

0-59 

0-97 

0-50 

1830, 

061 

0-50 

0-96 

0-48 

Average,  - 

0-63 

0-586 

0-96 

0-479 

Ilepression  in  Individuals 


Years. 

( 

unablo 
to  Read 
or  Write. 

able  to 
Read  and 
Write  im- 
perfectly. 

able  to 
Read  and 
Write  well. 

who  had  a 
Superior 
Education. 

1028, 

0-63 

062 

0-56 

0-35 

18-29,  - 

0-63 

0-60 

0.55 

0-48 

1830, 

0-G2 

0-58 

0-52 

0-37 

Average,  - 

0-6-27 

fl-GO 

0-543 

0-40 

Tliese  different  tables  teach  us  that  the  greatest 
variations  which  any  of  the  constant  causes  modify- 
ing the  repression  of  crime  have  undergone,  have 
scarcely  exceeded  the  value  of  the  intensity  even  of 
these  causes : or,  in  other  terms,  that  in  the  very 
circumstances  most  unfavourable  to  observation,  the 
effects  of  constant  causes  have  been  but  little  eflaced 
by  the  effects  of  variable  and  accidental  causes.  We 
shall  lx;  enabled  to  judge  better  on  tliis  point  by  tlie 
following  table,  which  discriminates  for  us  the  im- 
portance of  the  greatest  deviations  which  tlie  causes 
modifying  repression  have  presented  in  each  of  the 
cases  above  enumerated : — 


Ciuiaes  which  Modify  Repression. 


The  accused  has  a superior  education,  - 
appears  to  answer  ciiarge, 
is  prosecuted  for  crime  against! 

person,  - - - - f 

is  able  to  read  and  write  well, 
is  a female,  . . . - 

is  upwards  of  30  years  of  age, 
is  able  to  read  and  write  imper-i 
fectly,  . - - - f 

is  without  any  designation, 
is  a male,  - . . - 

is  unable  to  read  or  write, 
is  under  30  years  of  ago. 

Is  prosecuted  for  crime  againsti 
property,  - - - J 

does  not  appear  when  cited,  - 


Difference  from 
the  Average. 


Less. 

Grcatei 

0-200 

0-125 

0-050 

0-050 

0-069 

0-035 

0-031 

0-042 

0-042 

0*062 

0-0-24 

0-027 

0033 

0 033 

0-034 

0-034 

0-O13 

0619 

0-005 

0011 

0-016 

0-032 

0-039 

0-018 

0-010 

0-031 

I have  always  reasoned  on  tlie  hypothesis  that  our 
results  were  founded  on  so  great  a number  of  obser- 
vations, that  nothing  fortuitous  could  affect  the  value 
of  the  averages : but  this  is  not  the  case  here.  Some 
results  are  deduced  from  observations  which  are  yet 
small  in  number,  and  we  know  that,  all  things  being 
equal,  the  precision  of  results  increases  as  the  square  root  of 
the  number  of  observations.  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  any  thing  concerning  the  repression  (punishment) 
of  the  accused  persons  who  have  received  a superior 
education.  The  values  obtained  are  deduced  from  a 
small  number  of  observations,  and  the  deviations  from 
the  average  of  them  have  consequently  been  greater : 
now,  by  employing  the  method  of  the  smallest  squares, 
I have  found  that  the  accm'acy  of  the  numbers  0'400 
and  0’6137,  previously  obtained  for  repression  in  ge- 
neral, and  for  repression  exercised  in  particular  against 
the  accused  who  have  received  a superior  education, 
is  in  the  ratio  of  0'0870  to  0'0075,  or  as  11  to  1. 

In  separating,  pursuant  to  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, what  is  purely  fortuitous  in  the  deviations 
from  the  averages,  so  that  we  may  only  consider 
the  causes  which  have  had  a greater  or  lesser  regu- 
larity of  influence  on  the  repression  of  crime,  I think 
that  we  may  pretty  nearly  represent  their  influence 
by  0‘034.  These  deviations  are  such  that  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  repression  of  crime  has  gradually 
diminished.  Now,  this  progressive  diminution  must 
have  its  causes ; and  one  of  them,  undoubtedly  the 
most  influential,  is  pointed  out  in  the  Coinpte  Gendral 
de  V Administration  de  la  Justice  Criminelle  en  France 
pendant  V Annie  1830  : — “ Si.x  3'ears  have  passed  awaj’’ 
since  the  Comptes  Geniraux  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  have  been  published.  During  the 
former  half  of  this  jieriod  (1825,  1826,  and  1827), 
the  lists  of  the  jury  were  formed  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  code  of  criminal  instruction 
{instruction  criminelle);  during  the  second  half  (1828, 
1829,  and  1830),  these  lists  have  been  made  according 
to  the  law  of  the  2d  of  hlay  1827,  which  has  changed 
the  basis  of  juries,  and  called  a greater  number  of 
citizens  to  fulfil  its  duties.  By  taking  the  tot;ility  of 
the  results  of  the  accusations  during  the  entire  period 
of  six  years,  as  well  as  during  each  paid  of  it,  and  by 
comparing  these  different  results,  we  find  that  the 
only  difference  betwixt  juries  formed  according  to  the 
code  of  criminal  advice,  and  those  which  the  legis- 
lature has  subsequently  made,  is  this,  that  the  latter 
class  ai)pear  to  have  a slight  tendency  to  look  upon 
accusations  less  severelj'.  The  proof  of  this  assertion 
is  found  in  the  following  table : — 


Totality  of  Accusations, 

Years. 

Acquitted. 

Condemned  to 
Ignominious. 

Punishments. 

Correctional. 

18-25,1826,1027.1828,1 
1829,  and  1030,  > 

0-39 

0-30 

0-23 

18-25,  1826,  and  1827, 
1828,  1829,  and  1830, 

0-38 

0-41 

0*21 

0-39 

0*36 

0-26 
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In  a few  years  we  shall  be  enabled  to  compare  these 
conclusions  with  those  resulting  from  the  declarations 
of  the  present  juries,  whose  constituent  elements  have 
been  further  enlarged  by  the  reduction  of  the  electoral 
franchise,  and  who  at  present  only  pronounce  con- 
demnation with  a majority  of  seven  voices.” 

Thus  the  ])reeeding  table  shows  us  that  not  only 
the  number  of  acquittals  has  diminished,  but  even  the 
punishments  awarded  have  been  less  severe : there 
have  been  fewer  ignominious  and  more  correctional 
ones. 

This  observation  on  the  tendency  to  value  accusa- 
tions more  leniently,  presents  itself  with  a still  greater 
degree  of  probability  when  we  examine  the  nature  of 
the  crimes  in  detail ; it  is  there,  especially,  that  we 
cap  see  if  they  have  recoUecl  more  readily  from  the 
application  of  punishments,  on  account  of  their  seve- 
rit3^  We  find,  in  effect,  that  condemnations  to  death 
have  diminished  very  manifestly.  The  same  obser- 
vations recur  when  we  make  the  distinction  between 
crimes  against  persons  and  property ; a proof  of  which, 
also,  is  found  in  the  following  table : — 


Accused  of  Crimes  against 

Accused  of  Crimes  against 

Iversons. 

Property. 

Years. 

Condemned  to 

Condemned  to 

Punishment. 

Punishment. 

•g 

U 

Ignomi- 

Correc- 

a* 

u 

Ignomi- 

Correc- 

nious. 

tional. 

nious. 

tional. 

1825,  26,27,, 
28,  29,30,} 

0-52 

0-28 

0-20 

0-34 

0-42 

0-24 

1825, 26, 27, 

0-50 

0-30 

0-20 

0-33 

0-45 

0-22 

1828,29,30, 

0-5.1 

0-26 

0-21 

0-35 

0-39 

0-26 

On  both  hands  we  see  fewer  condemnations,  and 
the  condemnations  are  less  severe.*  It  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  probable,  that  some  causes  exist,  whatever 
may  be  their  nature,  which  have  had  an  influence 
in  France  in  slightly  diminishing  the  repression  of 
crime : time  will  show  us  better  if  we  are  to  seek  for 
one  of  the  causes  of  tliis  in  the  introduction  of  that 
law  which  has  changed  the  constitution  of  the  jury, 
and  also  if  this  cause  is  single.  However  the  case 
may  be,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  causes  which  from 
year  to  year  have  modified  the  repression  of  crime  in 
general,  have  had  a weaker  influence  than  the  con- 
stant causes  which  modify  it  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crimes : for,  still  p>reserving  the  two  established 
periods,  we  find  that  the  first-mentioned  causes  have 
had  the  effect  of  producing,  on  an  average,  only  two 
or  three  additional  acquittals  out  of  100  accusations, 
taken  promiscuously ; while  the  second  causes  have 
almost  invariably  produced  eighteen  acquittals  more 
for  accusations  of  crimes  against  persons  than  for 
those  against  property.  This  indeed  has  been  already 
seen,  when  comparing  the  two  tables  given  above. 

I have  hinted  that  the  change  introduced  in  the  for- 
mation of  juries  was  perhaps  not  the  sole  cause  which 
had  modified  the  repression  of  crime : and,  indeed,  I 
think  that  the  events  of  1830  have  not  been  without 
some  influence  on  this  matter.  The  repression,  for 
crime  in  general,  is  at  that  period  much  less  than  dur- 
ing the  other  years,  and  this  conjecture  gains  still  more 
■weight  when  we  enter  into  the  consideration  of  de- 
tails. Thus,  out  of  the  twelve  modifying  causes  which 
have  been  i^ointed  out,  the  repression  for  this  year 
has  presented  nine  minima,  and  the  tliree  other  values 
approach  their  minima  very  nearly.  Indeed,  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that,  to  those  causes  which  might 
then  predispose  to  indulgence,  there  would  also  be 
added  apprehensions  of  individual  safety,  fears  of  re- 
action, and  other  causes  which  are  developed  in  the 
heart  of  man  in  the  midst  of  political  agitation.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  a revolution  ought  to  produce  a greater 

* See  the  Comptes  Gdnirati.v,  for  the  repression  of  each  erinic  in 
particular. 


or  less  modification  of  each  element  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, and  especially  in  what  relates  to  crime. 

I shall  here  observe,  that  analogous  effects  have  also 
been  observed  in  Belgium,  where  a revolution  took 
place  at  the  same  period.  The  results  of  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  for  this  country  are  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  find  a place  here. 


Years. 

Crimes  in  General. 

Accused. 

Condemned. 

Repression. 

1826, 

725 

Oil 

0-843 

1827,  - 

8C0 

682 

0-852 

1828, 

814 

677 

0-8Ti2 

1829,  - 

7.5.1 

012 

0-811 

1830, 

643 

4u:i 

0-759 

Average,  - 

747 

G13 

0-821 

This  table  shows  us  that  the  degree  of  repression  in 
1830  was  weaker  than  during  the  other  years ; the 
difference  is  here  even  more  sensible,  for  the  measure 
of  its  importance  is  0'075,  whilst  in  France  it  was 
0'034 ; but  our  revolution  was  also  less  local  than  that 
ofFrance,  and  the  provisional  governmentlasted  longer. 

Another  observation  which  must  strike  us  on  exa- 
mining this  table  is,  that  the  repression  has  in  general 
been  much  higher  in  Belgium  than  in  France;  the 
respective  values  have  been  on  an  average  0‘821  and 
0-614,  nearly  as  4 to  3.  This  great  disproportion  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that,  up  to  that  time,  the 
jmy  had  not  been  instituted  in  Belgium,  although  the 
people  were  governed  by  similar  criminal  laws ; and 
these  numbers  may,  to  a certain  degree,  give  us  the 
measure  of  the  influence  exercised  on  the  fate  of  an 
accused  person,  in  case  of  his  appearing  before  judges 
or  before  a jury.  Now  that  the  institution  of  jury  is 
estabhshed  in  Belgium,  we  shall  be  stiU  better  enabled 
to  appreciate  its  influence,  from  the  modifications  which 
it  may  produce  in  the  repression  of  crime. 

I have  presented  the  circumstances  bearing  on  re- 
pression with  some  detail,  that  I may  give  a better 
idea  of  the  light  in  wliich  I view  the  possibility  of 
measui-ing  the  influence  of  causes.  I shall  now  offer 
the  residts  of  the  calculations  wliich  I have  obtained 
for  other  elements  of  the  social  system,  and  their  ap- 
proximation will  lead  us  to  very  remarkable  conclu- 
sions. I have  been  careful  to  point  out  the  years  in 
which  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  deviations  have 
occurred,  by  the  side  of  the  degree  of  importance  of 
these  deviations. 


Bklgium. 

Importance 
of  the 
Difference. 

Epochs. 

More. 

Less. 

Of  Max. 

Of  Min. 

Stature  of  the  Militia — Town,  - 

0 003 

0-005 

1825 

1827 

Countr}’, 

0-001 

0-003 

1826 

1827 

Repression  of  crime  in  general, 

0-038 

0-075 

1827 

1830 

Condemnations  in  general,*  - 

0-112 

0-212 

1827 

1830 

Births  in  town,  - 

0-084 

0-120 

1825 

1817 

~ in  country. 

0-083 

0-1.19 

1826 

1817 

Deaths  in  town,  - - - • 

0-158 

0-047 

1826 

1816 

~ in  country. 

0-170 

0-071 

1826 

18-24 

Marriages,!  .... 

0-1.15 

0-212 

1815 

1817 

Receipts  of  the  treasury. 

0-188 

0-086 

1826 

1820 

Expenditure  of  the  treasiu-y. 

0-143 

0-1.13 

1826 

1820 

Price  of  wheat,  - - - 

1-1.14 

0-447 

1816 

1824 

„ of  rye,  .... 

1-374 

0-rm 

1816 

1824 

* The  importance  of  tiie  deviations,  and  especially  of  the  maxi- 
m>im  deviation  of  the  lesser,  is  sensibly  greater  for  Belgium  than 
for  l''rance  : this  .-u  iscs  from  the  circnmstancc  that,  during  the 
year  18.10,  there  were  much  fewer  condemnations  than  in  the 
preceding  years,  the  operation  of  the  tribunals  having  been  sus- 
jicnded  during  a longer  or  shorter  time.  This  year  is  a com- 
plete anomaly,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  have  been  included  in 
our  calculations,  except  we  took  the  time  only  during  which  the 
courts  were  open. 

t These  ratios  have  been  taken  from  the  numbers  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Bow  Countries. 
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(Table  continued.) 


ril.lNCE.  * 

Importance 
of  tho 
Difforencc. 

Epoohs. 

More. 

Less. 

Of  Max. 

Of  Min. 

Repression  of  crime  in  general. 

n-n.'H 

0034 

1825 

Condemnations  in  general, 

0'047 

0-057 

1025 

10.30 

Condemnations  for  crimes  ngainsti 

O'OSC 

0-05C 

1028 

1027 

property,  . . . / 

Condemnations  for  crimes  ngainsti 
person,  - - . - 1 

0153 

0-144 

1825 

ia30 

Births, 

0-021 

0.051 

1818 

1010 

Bcaths,  .... 

0-071 

0-048 

18-20 

1823 

^lairinges.  - 

0-117 

0-125 

1B23 

1017 

The  two  preceding  tables  demonstrate  clearly  diffe- 
rent facts,  which  I shall  successively  examine. 

In  the  first  place,  by  only  regarding  the  facts  them- 
selves, and  without  ha-ving  regard  to  the  influence  of 
causes  tivlcen  individually,  we  see  that,  among  the 
elements  observed,  the  least  variable  are  the  stature 
of  man  and  the  repression  of  crime  (or  the  severity 
which  the  tribunals  display  in  punishments) ; we  after- 
wards see,  in  the  adjoining  lines,  the  fivcility  which 
man  shows  to  commit  crime,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  reproduces  his  kind,  or  dies.  Thus,  whatever 
be  the  determining  motives  of  his  actions,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  modify  no  more  the  number  of  deaths  than 
the  number  of  births,  or  even  the  number  of  crimes 
which  annually  scoiu-ge  society.f  Marriages  also  take 
place  with  regularity,  but  their  nmnber  varies  at  the 
same  time  within  wider  limits  than  the  pi'eceding 
elements ; the  same  has  been  the  case  with  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  the  Belgic  treiisury ; but  no  element 
has  undergone  greater  variations  than  the  price  of 
rye  and  wheat. 

In  passing,  we  shall  observe,  that  the  prices  of  grain 
have  a very  close  (£troite)  relation  to  every  thing  bear- 
ing on  the  other  elements.  Thus,  in  the  years  1816 
and  1817,  the  prices  of  grain  were  very  high,  and  mar- 
riages numerous  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  same 
with  births.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  maximum  of 
deaths  should  also  have  taken  jjlace  in  this  year,  in 
place  of  the  minimum,  which  wc  observe  in  the  towns, 
in  1816.  Examining  the  numbers  for  1817  attentively, 
we  really  find  that  they  will  form  maxima  for  town 
and  country,  if  we  consider  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, another  influential  cause,  which  it  is  easy  to 
calculate.  The  minimum  would  then  be  carried  to 
1824,  which  is  the  period  when  grains  were  at  the 
lowest  price,  and  wlrich  year  was  followed  by  a year 
of  very  great  fruitfulness  of  women  both  in  town  and 
country. 

Taking  notice  of  the  annual  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  has  been  considerable  in  Belgium,  we  find 
values  which  closely  resemble  those  furnished  by 
France;  we  find,  moreover,  that  the  year  1817  pre- 
sents the  minimum  of  marriages  and  births,  both  for 
to^vn  and  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  maxi- 
mum of  deaths,  both  for  town  and  country. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  maximum  of  the 
number  of  marriages  has  taken  place  in  1815,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  the  population  in  subse- 
quent years.  This  year,  which  brought  the  wars  and 
disasters  of  the  empire  to  a close,  allowed  a great 
number  of  young  men  to  return  home;  and,  being 
attended  by  peace,  gave  rise  to  many  new  establish- 
ments in  life. 

* See  the  Comptes  Ccnirau.r,  SjC.,  and  tlio  Annitnirc  dn  liurcau 
det  Longiludct  dc  France,  18.32,  for  what  relatca  to  the  movement 
of  tlie  population  from  1817  to  1828. 

t It  may  bo  objected,  that  the  observations  on  crime  only  refer 
to  five  years,  whilst  those  on  births  and  deaths  extend  to  twelve 
years ; and  that  wo  ought,  in  the  eamo  manner,  to  expect  to  And 
smaller  differences  between  the  extreme  values  of  tho  effects  pro- 
duced by  variable  causes : but  I shall  reply,  on  tho  other  hand, 
that  births  and  deaths  being  annually  much  more  numerous  than 
crimes,  what  is  casual  leaves  fewer  traces  behind  it,  and  must 
l),ave  a less  sensible  influence  in  modifying  regular  causes. 

11 


AVc  may  further  sec,  from  tlio  preceding  numbers, 
that  a residence  in  town  or  country  has  not  manifested 
a well-marked  influence  in  varying  the  elements  wc 
liave  now  been  considering. 

Until  now,  I have  omitted  the  influence  of  season 
and  time  of  the  day ; yet  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  the  respective  influences  of  annual  and  diurnal 
periods,  which  I have  eliminated  to  the  extent  of  my 
present  materials,  carrying  my  observations  to  annual 
average  results. 

To  ascertain  the  influence  of  an  annual  period,  1 
shall  compare  the  average  results  obtained  for  each 
month,  and,  as  hitherto,  I shall  value  the  importance 
of  tho  maximum  deviation  from  the  average,  whether 
on  the  side  of  surplus  or  the  reverse.  This  calculation 
gives  the  following  results.  Those  for  births  and 
deaths  relate  to  Belgium,  the  others  are  calculated  for 
France : — 


Periods  of 

Importance  of  tho 
Difference. 

Min. 

M.ax. 

Min. 

Max. 

Births  in  town,* 

July, 

Feb. 

0-107 

0-122 

~ country,  - 

0-162 

0-177 

Deaths  in  town,  - 

January, 

0-126 

0-1,58 

~ country,  - 

0-181 

0-212 

Crimes  against  property. 

Dec. 

0-113 

0*23:} 

^ -V.  person, 

January, 

Juno, 

0-121 

0 289 

INIental  alienation, 

0288 

0-.346 

What  must  strike  us  at  first  is,  that  the  influence 
of  season  only  has  more  efiect  in  causing  the  elements 
relating  to  man  to  vary  (those  at  least  which  I have 
considered),  than  all  the  united  influences  of  nature 
and  of  men  have  had  in  causing  variations  of  the  ave- 
rage annual  results  during  the  same  period.  These 
monthly  variations  take  place,  moreover,  in  the  most 
regular  manner,  as  I have  elsewhere  shown.  To  form 
an  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  compared  with 
the  combined  influences  of  all  the  causes  operating  to 
modify  the  annual  results,  I shall  take  the  same  ele- 
ments and  compare  the  extremes  within  which  the 
greatest  deviations  to  one  side  or  another  have  been 
comprised,  and  I shall  assume  as  unity  the  sum  of 
the  differences  of  each  annual  average.  It  wiU  be 
understood  that  here  the  conclusions  are  deduced  from 
the  same  observations,  classed  either  according  to 
years  or  months : — 


Sums  of  the  Differences 
of  Max.  and  Min. 

Ratio. 

Annual. 

Monthly. 

Births  in  town. 

0-204 

0-229 

1-1.3 

~ country. 

0-222 

0-.338 

1-53 

Deaths  in  town. 

0-205 

0-284 

1,38 

~ country. 

0-241 

0-40.3 

1-67 

Crimes  against  property,  - 

0112 

0-346 

3-08 

^ ^ person,  « 

0-287 

0-410 

1.38 

IMental  alienation, 

9 

0-634 

9 

Thus,  the  results  taking  place  in  different  years 
have  varied  less  than  those  produced  by  seasons,  and 
the  respective  influences  of  the  causes  which  give  rise 
to  them,  as  concerns  the  movement  of  population,  are 
more  dissimilar  in  the  country  than  in  town.  We  may 
remark,  in  general,  that  the  country  is,  physically 
speaking,  more  easily  acted  upon  than  towns,  and  that 
the  deviations  from  the  average  there  have  greater 
values,  undoubtedly  because  more  hold  is  given  to 
modifying  causes  of  different  kinds. 

Tlic  epochs  at  which  the  maxima  and  minima  take 
place  have  also  very  singular  relations.  Thus,  deaths 
and  crimes  against  property  arc  more  numerous  in 

* M.  I.’Avocat  Gucn-ylias  given,  in  the  Annalc.t  d'lli/gicnc  for 
April  1828,  Bomo  drawings  {dcfiins)  representing  the  inflneneeof 
the  seasons  on  physiological  phenomena  : it  is  to  be  greatly  re- 
gretted that  these  designs  are  not  aceompanied  by  the  numbers 
according  to  which  they  have  been  made. 
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winter,  in  eonsertuence  of  the  rigours  of  the  season 
and  the  privations  to  which  man  is  sulyectcd.  Crimes 
against  person  are  more  frequent  at  periods  when  the 
passions  are  most  in  force,  and  wdien  mental  aliena- 
tion manifests  itself  with  the  greatest  intensity. 

As  to  the  diurnal  period,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
calculations  arc  still  wanting  to  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate its  decided  inlluence  on  the  human  species. 
From  the  numbers  which  I have  obtained  for  Brus- 
sels, births  appear  to  be  more  numerous  during  night 
than  in  the  day  time.  The  deviation  from  the  average 
both  on  the  side  of  surplus  and  the  reverse,  amounts 
to  0-114.*  M.  Buck  has  since  arrived  at  the  same 
results  for  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  found  the  ratio 
to  be  0-136.  M.  Villerme  himself,  at  the  Hospice  de 
la  Maternite  in  Paris,  has  obtained  similar  results. 
The  deviations  are  more  important  wdien  wo  compai-c 
the  different  hours  of  the  day  separately.  M.  Guerry, 
in  the  Annales  d’Hygitne  for  January  1831,  has  pre- 
sented some  researches  on  the  influence  of  -the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  day  on  suicide  by  suspension ; and  he 
has  found,  during  a period  of  14  years,  that  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  have  taken  place  between  the  hom-s 
of  6 and  8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  fewest  num- 
ber between  12  at  noon  and  2 in  the  afternoon.  The 
deviations,  more  and  less,  have  been  in  relative  impor- 
tance as  the  numbers  0-625  and  0-614 : these  devia- 
tions are  considerable,  compared  with  those  hitherto 
observed. 

It  is  sutflciently  apparent,  that  the  smallest  period, 
that  of  the  day;  has  stfll  greater  influence  than  the 
monthly  period  (which  depends  on  the  succession  of 
seasons),  and  consequently  more  influence  than  the 
totality  of  the  causes,  which  produce  variations  betwixt 
the  average  results  of  one  year  and  another — always 
supposing  it  to  be  understood,  that  these  average 
results  are  not  deduced  from  too  large  a number  of 
years,  during  which  the  men  observed  may  have  com- 
pletely changed,  so  as  in  a manner  to  present  a dif- 
ferent social  condition. 

If  we  now  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  we  may  de- 
duce the  following  conclusions : — 

1st,  The  regular  and  periodic  causes,  Avhich  depend 
either  on  the  annual  or  diurnal  period,  produce  effects 
on  society  Avhich  are  more  sensible,  and  Avhich  vary 
Avithin  Avider  limits,  than  the  combined  non-periodic 
effects  annually  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  other  causes  operating  on  society;  in  other  terms, 
the  social  system,  in  its  present  state,  appears  to  be 
more  dissimilar  to  itself  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
or  even  in  the  space  of  one  day,  than  during  tAvo 
consecuth'e  years,  if  Ave  have  reference  to  the  increase 
of  the  population, 

2d,  The  diurnal  period  seems  to  exercise  a some- 
AA^hat  stronger  influence  than  the  annual  period,  at 
least  so  far  as  births  are  concerned. 

3d,  The  annual  period  produces  more  sensible  effects 
in  the  country  than  in  toAvn ; and  this  appears  to  be 
the  case  Avith  those  causes  in  general  AAdiich  tend  to 
modify  the  facts  relating  to  man. 

4th,  The  price  of  grain  has  a very  marked  influence 
on  the  elements  of  the  social  system ; and  although 
AA'e  still  Avant  suSicient  data  to  appreciate  the  compa- 
ratiA'e  values  of  this  influence,  yet  AA^e  may  very  safely 
range  it  among  the  causes  operating  most  energetically. 

5th,  If  AA'e  Avished  to  class,  according  to  our  obser- 
vations, the  elements  relating  to  man  in  an  order  Avhieh 
should  indicate  the  degree  of  variation  to  Avhich  they 
are  subject,  Ave  shoAild  And  the  succession  as  folloAVS, 
commencing  AAuth  the  least  variable  : — The  statvu-c  of 
man  ; the  repression  of  crime,  or  the  degree  of  severity 
with  Avhich  it  is  punished ; the  births  ; the  propensity 
to  crime,  or  the  facility  Avith  Avhich  it  is  committed ; 
deaths ; marriages ; receipts  and  expenses  of  the  trea- 
sury; and,  finally,  the  prices  of  grain. 

* Scemy  Recherche/ siir  la  Pnpulalhn,  i^c.,  dans  le Royaume  des 
Pays-Bas,  p.  21. 


'I'hus  man  commits  crime  Avith  at  least  as  much 
regularity  as  is  observed  in  births,  deaths,  or  mar- 
riages, and  Avith  more  regularity  than  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  the  treasury  take  place.  But  none 
6f  the  elements  Avhich  concern  him,  and  wliich  have 
been  calculated  in  our  table,  vary  Avithin  Avider  limits 
than  the  prices  of  grain. 

From  Avhat  has  been  said,  aa'c  may  draw  the  Iavo 
folloAving  principal  conclusions 

Since  the  price  of  grain  is  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial causes  operating  on  the  mortality  and  reproduc- 
tion of  the  human  species,  and  since,  at  the  present 
day,  this  price  may  vary  AA-ithin  the  Avidest  limits,  it 
is  the  province  of  the  foresight  of  governments  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  all  the  causes  Avhich  in- 
duce these  great  variations  in  prices,  and  consequently 
in  the  elements  of  the  social  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  crimes  AA-hich  are  an- 
nually committed  seem  to  be  a necessarj'  i-esult  of  our 
social  organisation,  and  since  the  number  of  them 
cannot  diminish  Avithout  the  causes  Avhich  induce 
them  undergoing  previous  modification,  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  legislators  to  ascertain  these  causes,  and  to 
remove  them  as  far  as  possible  : they  have  the  poAver 
of  determining  the  budget  of  crime,  as  Avell  as  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  of  the  treasury.  Indeed,  experience 
proves  as  clearly  as  possible  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 
which  at  first  may  appear  paradoxical,  viz.,  that  so- 
ciety prepares  crime,  and  the  guilty  are  only  the  instru- 
ments by  which  it  is  executed.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  unfortunate  person  Avho  loses  his  head  on  the 
scaffold,  or  avIio  ends  his  hfe  in  prison,  is  in  some 
manner  an  expiatory  victim  for  society.  His  crime 
is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  Avhich  he  is  found 
placed : the  severity  of  his  chastisement  is  perhaps 
another  result  of  it.  HoAveA-er,  Avhen  matters  have 
come  to  this  point,  the  punishment  is  no  less  a neces- 
sary evil,  Avere  it  only  as  a preventive  mean : it  Avould 
only  be  desirable  that  the  other  means  of  preA'ention 
might  aftei'Avards  become  sufficiently  efficacious  for 
us  not  to  be  obliged  to  have  recdurse  to  the  former 
severe  means. 

I shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a final  observation, 
Avhich  is  as  it  Avere  a consequence  of  aU  the  preced- 
ing, viz.,  that  one  of  the  principal  facts  of  civilisation  is, 
that  it  more  and  more  contracts  the  limits  within  which 
the  different  elements  relating  to  man  oscillate.  The  more 
luiOAvledge  is  diffused,  so  much  the  more  do  the  dcAua- 
tions  from  the  aA-'erage  disappear ; aud  the  more,  con- 
sequently, do  Ave  tend  to  approach  that  Avhich  is  beau- 
tiful, that  Avhich  is  good.  The  perfectibihty  of  the 
human  species  results  as  a necessary  consequence  from 
aU  our  researches.  Defects  and  monstrosities  disap- 
pear more  and  more  from  the  physical  world  ; the  fre- 
quency and  the  severity  of  diseases  are  combated  Avith 
more  advantage  by  the  progress  of  medical  science ; 
the  moral  qualities  of  man  experience  not  less  sensible 
improvements ; and  the  farther  Ave  adA'ance,  the  less 
are  great  politic  OA'erthrows  and  Avars  (the  scourges 
of  humanity)  to  be  feared,  either  in  their  immediate 
effects  or  in  their  ultimate  consequences. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  fine  arts  and 
literature  must  suffer  from  tliis  state  of  things.  For  if 
it  be  true  that  individual  peculiarities  tend  to  disap- 
pear more  and  more,  and  that  nations  assume  a 
greater  resemblance  to  each  other,  AvliatcA-er  is  most 
picturesque  in  society  and  in  the  aspect  of  different 
jiarts  of  the  globe,  ought  insensibly  to  disappear.  Even 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  Avithin  the  limits  of 
Europe  alone,  aa-^c  see  hoAV  great  the  tendency  is  for 
people  to  lose  their  national  character  and  be  amalga- 
mated in  one  common  type : yet  nature  Avill  ahvays 
be  so  prodigiously  A'aricd,  that  the  talented  man  AviU 
never  have  to  fear  lest  the  source  of  the  picturesque 
be  exhausted ; on  the  contrary,  he  CA'cry  day  finds 
for  himself  nCAv  sources  from  Avhich  his  imagination 
may  take  the  noblest  and  most  elevatetl  inspiration, 
and  bring  out  treasures  unknoAvn  to  his  predecessors. 
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APPENDIX— CONTAINING  THE  ADDITIONS  MADE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  (M.  QUETELET)  TO  THE  GERMAN 
TRANSLATION  OP  HIS  WORK,  PUBLISHED  AT  STUTTGART  IN  1830,  BY  DR  V.  A.  RIECKE. 


No.  I. 

ADDITION  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION. 

E.rtracts  from  the  Bulletin  de  VAcadimie  Boyale  des 
Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres  de  Bruxelles : 1835.  No.  8. 
M.  Quetelet  communicated  the  other  day  to  the 
academy  several  statistical  notices  published  by  the 
French  government,  confirming  more  and  more  the 
ideas  expressed  by  him  regarding  the  constant  return 
of  the  same  phenomena  in  every  thing  having  a re- 
ference to  the  physical  and  moral  man,  provided  so- 
ciety undergoes  no  violent  change : — ^First,  It  may  be 
seen  from  documents  which  refer  to  the  recruiting  of 
the  French  army,  that  annually  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  young  men  liable  to  serve  as  conscripts  must  be 
exempted  on  account  of  a deficiency  in  fingers  and  in 
teeth ; on  account  of  deafness,  goitres,  lameness,  dis- 
eases of  the  bones,  weak  constitution,  insufficient  size 
of  body ; or  on  account  of  being  the  first-born,  or 
of  being  orphans,  or  sons  of  widows,  blind  people,  8sc. 
Just  as  constant  appear  the  numbers  pf  young  people 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  those  who  have 
received  no  instruction;  the  number  of  those  self- 
mutilated  in  order  to  avoid  military  service,  &c.  From 
the  following  table,  it  will  be  more  evident  in  what 
degree  conditions  which  appear  to  depend  on  entirely 
accidental  causes  have  a constant  recurrence.  It  is 
an  accurate  extract  from  a Eeport  to  the  King,  lately 
published  in  France,  regarding  the  recruitment  of  the 
army  :* — 


NranUer  of  Young  Men  in  France  who  have  been  excused 
Military  Service  on  account  of  Bodib'  Infinnities. 


Causes  of  Unfitness. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Wanting  fingers,  - 

752 

647 

743 

^ teeth, 

1..3U4 

1,243 

1,392 

Deafness  and  dumbness,  - 

830 

736 

725 

Loss  of  other  limbs  or  organs,  - 

1,605 

i,.530 

1,580 

Goitres,  - - . 

1,125 

1,231 

1,298 

Lameness,  ... 

949 

912 

1,049 

Other  deformities, 

8,007 

7,030 

8,4,94 

Diseases  of  bones. 

782 

017 

067 

Bhort-sighted, 

948 

891 

920 

Other  .affections  of  tlio  eyes,  - 

1.726 

1,714 

i,o;i9 

Itch,  (?) 

11 

10 

10 

Scald  head,  ... 

749 

800 

794 

Leprosy,  - 

57 

19 

29 

Otiicr  cutaneous  diseases. 

f)37 

af)5 

Scrofulous  affections. 

1,730 

1,539 

1,272 

Affections  of  chest. 

ajl 

423 

359 

Hernia,  ... 

4,044 

3..579 

-4,222 

Epilepsy  (falling  sickness). 

463 

307 

342 

Different  other  diseases,  - 

9,168 

9,058 

10,206 

Weakness  of  constitution. 

11,783 

9,979 

11,259 

Insufficient  size  of  body,  - 

15,935 

14,962 

15,078 

Amount  of  whole  class  of  certain 

ago, 

295.978 

277,477 

285,805 

]M.  Quetelet  further  mentions,  that  he  knows,  from 
sources  to  be  depended  on,  that  not  only  the  number 
of  letters  delivered  at  the  post-ofllce  of  Paris  remains 


* CompU:  rendu  ait  Roi,  p.  128  and  129.  Similar  examinations 
take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtembiirg,  and,  as  in  tlio  above 
case,  the  results  form  a source  of  valuable  materials  for  medical 
sLatistics. 


nearly  the  same  every  year,  but  that  also  every  year 
nearly  the  same  number  of  letters  are  found,  which 
have  been  forgotten  to  be  sealed,  or  which  could  not 
be  delivered  in  consequence  of  illegible  handwriting, 
or  insufficient  addresses,  &c.  &c.  For  a long  time 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  society  pays  a 
fearful  budget  to  crime,  which  perhaps  shows  a greater 
regularity  than  the  financial  budget : and  in  a work 
which  he  lately  published — “ An  Attempt  at  the 
Natm-al  Plulosophy  of  Society” — he  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  say,  that  if  the  statistical  details  published 
by  the  government  were  also  to  make  mention  of 
those  crimes  the  perpetrators  of  which  have  re- 
mahied  unlcnown,  their  occurrence  would  not  be  less 
regular.  Tliis  supposition  has  actually  found  a com- 
plete confirmation  in  our  country,  in  the  reports 
made  to  the  minister  of  justice,  and  which  will  be 
published  forthwith.  There  exists  too  strict  a con- 
nexion between  the  phenomena  presented  by  society, 
and  between  the  causes  of  which  they  are  the  efiects,  ' 
to  be  neglected  any  longer  by  the  plulosopher  and 
statesman;  and,  without  doubt,  the  science  which 
has  this  study  for  its  object,  will  occupy,  in  course 
of  time,  a liigli  rank  in  the  scale  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

No.  n. 

■ ADDITION  TO  THE  SECOND  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

Influence  of  the  Seasons  upon  Births. 

M.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  in  his  History  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,*  has  given  a comparative  view  of  the  number 
of  births  of  the  white  and  coloured  population  in 
Havamia,  according  to  the  months  of  the  year.  From 
the  ciphers  we  reprint  here,  it  will  be  seen  how  much 
geograpliical  latitude  modifies  the  results  ivhich  we 
have  observed  in  our  climates,  although  the  place 
mentioned  is  situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  following  ciphers  include  the  observations  of  five 
years,  from  1825  to  1829  : — 


Births. 

Months. 

Among 
file  White 
Population. 

Coloured 

Population. 

Total. 

January, 
February,  - 
March, 

April, 

May, 

June,  - 
July, 

August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December,  - 

024 

573 

000 

630 

034 

659 

(Wl 

GM 

730 

772 

713 

700 

703 

596 

627 

038 

051 

020 

098 

741 

760 

730 

700 

774 

1. . 327 
1,169 
1,227 
1,274 
1,255 
1,279 
1,359 
l,4.^5 
1,490 

1.. 508 
1,419 
1.474 

Total, 

8002 

8250 

16,252 

* TIislori.a  Economico-Politica  y Esladislica  de  In  Isla  do  Cu’o.n, 
p.  3.'!.  Havanna : I8;u.  4to. 
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Acconling  to  this  table,  the  greatest  number  of 
births  in  Havannah  oceur.s  in  October,  and  the  fewest 
between  February  and  Jlay.  This  is  nearly  the 
t)ppositc  of  that  distribution  of  birtlis  for  the  seasons 
observed  in  Europe. 


No.  111. 

ADDITION  TO  THE  THIRD  SECTION  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

Mortality  of  Lying-in  Women. 

M.  Casiier  communicates,  in  his  e.xcellent  work  on 
the  Kelations  of  Mortality  {Die  Wahrscheinliche  Le- 
bensdauer  des  Mcnschcn,  8fc.),  “ The  probable  Duration 
of  Human  Life,”  p.  51,  the  following  results  relative 
to  the  mortality  of  women  at  child-birth  in  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy.  There  were — 


Dorn. 

Died  in 
Child-Bod. 

In  the  years  1817  till 

1826  1 inclusive), 

4,955,672 

44,772 

1826  ~ 

1828 

499,507 

4,539 

1828  ~ 

1829 

495,483 

4,615 

1829  ~ 

1830 

497,241 

4,441 

1830  „ 

1831 

490,524 

4,710 

~ 

1831  ~ 

1832 

481,959 

4,677 

Total, 

- 

- 

7,420,386 

07.754 

If  from  this  number  of  births  the  regular  recurring 
number  of  twins  and  triplets,  amounting  to  about 
94,000,  are  deducted,  it  follows  that  of  108  women  in 
child-bed,  one  died.  According  to  Lubbock,  there 
died  in  the  ten  years,  from  1818  to  1827,  only  one 
woman  in  child-bed  of  1 17. 


No.  IV. 

ADDITION  TO  THE  FIFTH  SECTION  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

Extract  from  the  Bulletin  de  VAcademie  Boyale  des 
Sciences  de  Bruxelles : 1835.  No.  1,  p.  129. 

M.  Qnetelet  communicated,  in  consequence  of  a 
paper  transmitted  by  M.  ViUerme  on  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  the  following  accounts  regarding  the 
mortality  in  Belgium : — “ Science  has  of  late  been 
enriched  by  several  important  works  * on  the  statis- 
tics of  Britain,  especially  on  the  relations  of  mortaUty 
in  that  country.  The  different  documents  they  con- 
tain have  coiifirmed  most  distinctly  a fact  which  I 
have  for  some  time  believed  to  exist,  and  which  ought 
to  have  been  pointed  out  by  MM.  Villerme  and  Fran- 
cois dTvernois — the  fact,  namely,  that  the  population 
of  Britain  has  not  so  great  a claim  as  commonly  sup- 
posed to  a much  snudler  mortality  than  the  other 
states  of  Europe. 

I have  already  observed,  in  a paper  which  was  read 
to  the  Eoyid  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,f  that  in 
Britain,  for  every  two  children  there  are  only  to  be 
found  three  individuals  above  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  United  States  even  fewer;  whilst  in  France, 
Sweden,  and  Belgium,  at  least  four  are  to  be  found. 
Indeed,  this  disproportion  principally  arises  from  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  as  it  subsisted  of  late  in 
Britam  and  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  children 
who  are  the  fruit  of  this  great  development  of  ferti- 
lity not  yet  being  far  advanced  in  the  career  of  life, 
the  number  of  adult  individuals  resiUting  from  them 

* The  princip.Tl  works  arc 

Abstracts  of  the  Answers  and  Itoturns,  &c.  By  Hickman. 
.3vois.4to.  inai. 

Tables  of  the  Bovenue,  ropnlation.  Commerce,  S:c.  By  Porter. 
2 vols.  folio.  lB.Ti. 

A Digest  of  all  the  Accounts,  Ac.  By  Mnrshall.  1(133. 

On  the  Natural  and  Mathematical  Laws  concerning  I’opuki- 
tion,  Ac.  By  Francis  Corbau.v.  1 vol.  8vo.  1R33. 

t 8th  September  1834.  Sec  tlio  journal  L'lnsHlul,  No.  7b  2IHh 
September  1834  ; and  Le  Temps,  18th  September  1831. 


must  be  proportiomdly  small.  M.  Villerme,  our  cor- 
respondent, as  member  of  the  French  Institute,  has 
considered  the  question  under  another  point  of  view. 
This  gentleman  has,  in  a paper  on  the  iiopulation  of 
Great  Britain,*  eomp.ared  Hickman’s  tables  of  morta- 
lity for  England,  tho.se  ofDuvillard  for  France,  and 
those  I have  published  for  Belgium  (the  one  in  iny 
Annuaire  de  V Observatoire,  the  other  in  a manuscript 
paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Academy  for  Moral 
and  Political  Science  at  Paris) : it  results  from  this 
comparison,  that  the  ‘ probable  duration  of  the  life  of 
children  at  their  birth,  is  in  Great  Britain  about  two 
years  longer  than  in  Belgium.’  With  individuals  of 
1 to  30  years  of  age,  the  case  is  the  reverse.  A\’e  may 
wager  100  to  100  that  a person  may  live  in  Belgium 
from  1 to  3 years  longer  than  individuals  of  the  same 
age  born  and  brought  up  in  Britain.  Further,  the 
probability  of  the  diu’ation  of  life  with  indi  viduids  from 
30  to  40  years  of  age  is  in  both  countries  precisely 
the  same ; and  only  at  the  age  of  45  the  probable 
duration  of  life  is  somewhat  more  in  favour  of  the 
English  than  of  the  Belgians;  but  the  difference 
amounts  at  most  to  only  one  year.  In  the  face  of  these 
fiicts,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  mortality  in 
Britain  is  not  lower  than  in  Belgium,  it  appears  very 
probable  that  life,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  in  the  for- 
mer is  the  safer  possession  than  in  the  latter,  where, 
with  the  child  of  one  year  old,  the  probable  duration 
of  life  is  at  least  for  a year  and  a half  longer  than  in 
England ; and  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
there  dies  every  j'oar  1 in  49,  whilst  in  Belgium,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  years  from  1825  to  1829, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  in  relation  to  the  population 
is  about  1 to  43  years,  because  every  where,  one 
annual  death  for  40  or  41  inhabitants  is  a low  morta- 
lity, at  least  when  the  coimtry  in  question  is  of  a 
pretty  large  size.  Herein,  also,  are  to  be  found  new 
reasons  to  consider  the  list  of  mortalit}^  for  England, 
more  especially  regarding  those  for  young  children 
as  incomplete. 

To  facihtate  forming  an  ophiion  on  this  subject, 
M.  ViUerme  has  compared  the  tables  of  popidation 
for  England  and  Belgium,f  concluding  from  his  table 
that  there  is  a marked  advantage  in  favour  of  Bel- 
gium, which  proportionally  has  fewer  children,  but 
keeps  them  better,  and  has  proportionaUy  more  grown- 
up individuals.  It  wUl  be,  moreover,  advisable,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  to  pay  attention  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  in  England,  which  contributes 
to  place  that  country  in  a less  favourable  position  than 
ours.  According  to  DmoUard,  the  ciphers  of  France 
are  on  the  whole  less  favourable  than  those  of  Bel- 
gium and  England. 

MM.  Hayer  and  Lombard  have  of  late  also  com- 
pared the  mortality  of  Geneva  with  that  of  Belgium 
and  France : J it  rcsidts  from  their  investigations  that 
in  the  two  latter  countries  the  number  of  deaths  in 
the  first  year  of  life  are  far  more  numerous  than  in 
Geneva.  The  foUowing  are  the  princip;d  results  of 
the  comparison  which  they  have  made  regarding  the 
probable  duration  of  life  between  the  three  comitries, 
proceeding  on  the  base  of  their  tables  of  mortality, 
and  on  those  of  DuvUlard  and  my  oini  for  cities : — 


Probable  Duration  of  Life. 

In  France. 

In  Belgium. 

In  Geneva. 

At  Birth, 

20i  years. 

25  years. 

47i  J'cars. 

At  5 years  of  ago. 

45H  ~ 

50  - 

52*  - 

„ 30 

29J  - 

.34  - 

34  ^ 

^ 50  ^ 

16,1  ~ 

19!  _ 

181  _ 

From  this  comparison,  the  advantage  in  the  early 
jicriod  of  life  is  on  the  side  of  Geneva ; but  at  the  age 
of  30,  the  probable  duration  of  life  is  not  longer  thau 


* Annnlcs  <lTIygi6ne,  tome  xii.  pai  tic  2. 
t Aiinuuiro  de  I’Obscrvatoire  de  Bruxelles, 
t Hecherclies  Stntistiqucs  sur la  Mortalitd  dela  Ville  do  Genfcve, 
and  Bibliothique  Uiilvcrbcllc.  August  ia34. 
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in  Belgium,  ami  it  even  then  diminishes.  Tlio  scien- 
tific men  of  Geneva  observed,  that  if  90  j^ears  were 
to  be  taken  as  the  e.xtreme  old  age,  the  proportion  of 
individuals  of  this  age  to  the  number  of  births  would 
be  the  standard  for  longevity.  Tlius,  we  shall  find — 
in  Geneva,  0-00G3  for  males,  0’0113  for  females ; ave- 
rage, 0’0089  : in  Belgium,  0'0068 : in  England,  from 
the  oflieial  tables  from  1813  to  1830,  only  0-006.5.  It 
follows,  from  the  preeeding  comparisons,  that  Belgium, 
with  regard  to  its  mortality,  does  not  labour  under 
any  disadvantage  when  compared  with  England  and 
Geneva — two  countries  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  the  most  favoured — exeepting,  perhaps,  in 
regard  to  the  mortality  of  children. 


No.  V. 


TIic  mean  mortality  (expressed  in  per  cents.),  shows, 
amongst  the  European  officers  of  the  Indian  army, 
the  following  results : — 


Itank. 

Bombay. 

BengaL 

Madras. 

Colonels, 

6-74 

6-94 

5-40 

Lieutenant-colonels, 

5-4.5 

4-84 

6-11 

Majors, 

3-77 

4-10 

5-42 

Captains,  - - - 

3-78 

3-45 

5’U^ 

Lieutenants,  - 

3-90 

2-75 

417 

Ensigns,  - 

.3-15 

2-.-M 

3-80 

The  general  mean  of  all  ranks,  including  surgeons 
and  assistant-surgeons,  was  3'85. 

During  the  last  20  years,  there  died  of  the  army  of 
Bengal  1184  officers,  or  59 -2  annually  of  the  average 
number  of  1897  individuals : this  gives  3-12  per 
cent. 

The  mean  duration  of  life  of  the  deceased  was,  in 


ON  THE  MORTALITY  (NATURAL  AND  ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS  IN- 
CLUDED) OF  THE  EUROPEAN  TROOPS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ARJIY 
IN  THE  EAST  INDIES,  IN  A PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS,  FROM 

1826  TO  1830. 

On  the  w'hole,  we  possess  few  notices  on  the  mor- 
tality of  Europeans  who  have  lived  within  degrees 
of  latitude  differing  much  from  their  natural  climate. 
The  following  documents,  therefore,  v-liich  I owe  to 
the  kindness  of  A.  M'CuUoch,  Esq.,  of  the  War-Office, 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  Tliis  able  statis- 
tician, to  whom  we  owe  very  interesting  investiga- 
tions, observes,  that  hitherto  it  has  been  possible  to 
arrive  at  results  only  somewhat  correct  regarding 
children  and  females : — 


Place. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

Mean. 

PRESIDENCY  OF  BOMBAY. 

Number  of  troops, 

2793 

3135 

3175 

3632 

.-1070 

3322 

Cases  of  death. 

30.5 

1G2 

204 

107 

147 

185 

Usual  number  of  patients. 

481 

347 

368 

358 

383 

387 

PRESIDENCY  OF  BENGAL. 

Number  of  troops. 

7976 

8761 

8910 

8080 

9520 

0770 

Cases  of  death, 

774 

522 

549 

575 

302 

556 

Usual  number  of  patients. 

846 

888 

882 

879 

721 

843 

PRESIDENCY  OF  MADRAS. 

Number  of  troops, 

6626 

0686 

7986 

8084 

8774 

7630 

Cases  of  death. 

614 

509 

386 

260 

199 

39.5 

Usual  number  of  patients 
not  given  under  this  head. 

From  these  ciphers,  the  following  proportions  re- 
sult : — 


Per  1000  IMen. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

M.adrns. 

Cases  of  deaths. 

55 

63 

52 

Sick,  .... 

no 

96 

(?) 

This  gives  an  average  of  about  57  cases  of  deaths  per 
1000  men,  or  1 death  for  17 '5. 

In  respect  to  the  kinds  of  diseases  producing  tlicse 
deaths,  they  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 


Names  of  Dise.ascs. 

Cases  of  Deatlis. 

Annual  Number 
per  1000. 

Bombay. 

i 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Fever,  ... 

287 

7.3.i 

405 

15*9 

16-8 

11-0 

Afl'ections  of  the  lungs,  - 

43 

100 

82 

2-5 

2-2 

2-2 

of  the  liver,  - 

80 

180 

170 

4-2 

4-1 

4-5 

of  the  stomach  1 

an<l  bowels,  - - ^ 

272 

872 

810 

IC’2 

10-7 

21-2 

Cholera  morbus, 

173 

m 

.300 

ion 

14-2 

flO 

Affections  of  tho  brain. 

21 

98 

27 

1-2 

21 

Dropsy,  ...  - 

12 

25 

2« 

0-7 

0-5 

0-7 

other  eases  of  dentils,  - 

57 

149 

141 

4'.-) 

3-4 

.3-0 

Total,  ... 

92.5 

2782 

1978 

.5.5-0 

52-0 

81  Colonels,  - - - - Cl  years. 

07  Lieutenant-colonels,  - - - 51  ~ 

78  Majors,  - - - - 40  ~ 

277  Captains,  - - - - - 36  — 

We  add  to  the  comparative  view  another,  pointing 
out  the  mortality  of  civilians  in  the  India  (Company’s 
service  in  Bengal,  during  the  years  from  1792  to 
1836,  according  to  their  several  ages  and  number  of 
years  of  service : — 


Number  of 
Years  of 
Service. 

Age. 

Number  of 
Civilians. 

Cases  of 
Deaths. 

Retired 
from  tho 
Service. 

1 

20 

975 

19 

2 

2 

21 

933J 

22 

3 

3 

22 

900i 

18 

7 

4 

23 

8744 

19 

5 

5 

24 

0.354 

12 

7 

8 

25  • 

790* 

10 

7 

20 

754 

17 

4 

8 

27 

094J 

17 

3 

9 

28 

C38 

20 

4 

10 

29 

577J 

8 

3 

11 

30 

545 

6 

2 

12 

31 

51.9* 

14 

1 

13 

32 

489 

8 

2 

14 

.33 

408 

5 

6 

15 

34 

448 

8 

2 

10 

.35 

424 

6 

6 

17 

30 

403 

9 

2 

18 

.37 

376* 

11 

7 

19 

.30 

351 

10 

2 

20 

.3.9 

324i 

8 

7 

21 

40 

293i 

11 

n 

22 

41 

270 

10 

(i 

23 

42 

239 

10 

a 

24 

43 

216 

.5 

2 

25 

44 

196 

7 

10 

20 

45 

167i 

7 

9 

27 

40 

148 

7 

a 

28 

47 

129 

3 

a 

29 

48 

114J 

4 

1 

30 

.30  to  45 

49 

50  to  04 

101  i 

3 

5 

If  we  put  together  these  ciphers  in  periods,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  comparative  view : — 


Number  of 
Years  of 
Service. 

Age. 

Number  of 
Civilians. 

Cases  of 
Deaths. 

Cases 
of  De.atlis 
per  10,000. 

Betired 
from  tho 
Service. 

1 to  5 

20  to  24 

4525 

90 

191) 

2G 

6 to  10 

25  to  29 

3454i 

72 

2(){) 

21 

11  to  1.5* 

30  to  34 

246!)J 

41 

166 

13 

16  to  20 

35  to  .39 

1870 

44 

2M 

24 

21  to  25f 

40  to  44 

12I4J 

43 

,‘)54 

33 

26  to  .30 

45  to  49 

(KiUi 

24 

3G4 

31 

;«)  to  45 

50  to  64 

486 

^ In  the  United  Service  Journal,  we  find  several  no- 
tices by  !Mr  M‘Culloch  on  the  mortality  of  officers  of 
the  British  army. 


* .(Uter  ten  years  of  service  in  India,  every  oflleer  may  return 
for  three  years  to  England.  Many  avail  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission, which  evidently  contributes  to  the  decrease  of  morta- 
lity. 

t .lUtcr  twenty  years’  service,  many  officers  retimi  to  Britain, 
wliieh  likewise  contributes  to  the  decrease  of  the  mortnlitv. 
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No.  VI. 

EXTRACT  FROJl  THE  “ DUI.LETIN  DE  L’ACADEMIE  ROYALE 

DES  sciences  DE  BRUXELLES”  : 1835.  No.  10.  con- 
cerning THE  MORTALITY  AT  BRUSSELS. 

M.  Quetelct  communicated  to  the  academy  the  re- 
sults of  the  late  ccusus,  according  to  which  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  Brussels  amounts  to  102,702,  the 
garrison  not  included,  which  consists  of  from  2000 
to  3000  men.  According  to  the  tables  of  popiUation, 
there  took  place  in  the  year  1834 — 

4230  Births,  - - Consequently,  I to  2(j  inhnbititnts. 

3862  Deaths,  - . . „ 1 to  29  ~ 

1092  Marriages,  - „ l to  100 

8 Divorces. 

Before  the  census,  the  number  of  inhabitants  for 
Brussels  was  calculated  at  94,000.  M.  Quetelet  thinks 
that  even  the  present  cipher  is  still  too  low ; and,  in 
the  preceding  calculation,  he  believes  he  is  entitled 
to  estimate  it  at  110,000,  the  garrison  included.  He 
supports  his  supposition,  by  considering  the  number 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  accortog  to  which, 
Brussels  would  present  less  favourable  conditions  than 
most  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  as  he  has  already 
shown  in  his  Essay  on  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  So- 
ciety. However,  Ave  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  number  of  deaths  in  a great  city  is 
always  augmented  by  the  number  of  diseased  strangers 
who  swell  up  the  tables  of  mortality  in  the  hospitals, 
or  by  those  who  go  there  to  receive  efficient  assist- 
ance in  their  sufferings. 


No.  VH. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  MORTALITY  IN  EPIDEMICS. 

Epidemics  modify  the  mortality  in  a very  remark- 
able manner,  and  the  importance  of  the  phenomena 
of  disease  in  individuals  bears  by  no  means  a proper 
ratio  to  the  general  result  of  the  tables  of  mortality. 
If  the  study  of  epidemics  had  been  properly  followed, 
we  should  have  tables  as  interesting  for  science  as 
useful  to  mankind.  Several  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  this.  I shall  here  content  myself  Avith 
citing  one : the  cholera  morbus  and  influenza  are  dis- 
eases Avhich  differ  greatly  from  each  other ; the  one 
is  a dreadful  scourge,  Avhich  manifests  itself  in  the 
most  fearful  manner ; the  other,  in  its  ordinary  exter- 
nal appearance,  resembles  a catarrh  or  common  cold ; 
and  yet  the  tables  of  mortality  prove  that,  although 
the  latter  disease  is  not  so  deadly,  it  nevertheless,  in 
consequence  of  its  universality,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  sufferings  it  causes,  produces  results  nearly  as 
extensively  fatal  as  cholera.  Eacts,  serving  to  confirm 
this  opinion,  may  be  found  in  the  excellent  Avork  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Gluge  on  the  History  of  Influenza.*  They 
shoAv,  moreover,  that  mortality  in  epidemics  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  childhood  and  to  old  age — those 
periods  Avhich,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  have 
the  smaller  probability  of  life. 


No.  VIII. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SEASONS  UPON  MORTALITY. 

In  the  AVork  of  M.  Eamond  de  la  Sagra,  in.ay  be 
found  several  interesting  notices  regarding  the  mor- 
tality in  Havannah.  The  following  ciphers  are  the 
results  of  five  years,  namely,  from  1825  to  1829 

* Dio  Influenza  Oder  Oripiio  u.  s.  w.  Mindeii : Iff);.  Ovo. 


Months. 

Cases  of  Deaths. 

White 

Population. 

Coloured 

Population. 

Total. 

January, 

545 

938 

1483 

February,  - 

S.'tc 

831 

l.%7 

Alaroh,  - 

697 

900 

1497 

April, 

487 

760 

1247 

May, 

635 

731 

1260 

June, 

501 

668 

Ufa 

July, 

589 

793 

1.382 

August, 

550 

7.30 

1286 

September,  - 

492 

089 

1181 

October,  - 

548 

752 

id()o 

November,  - 

416 

709 

1125 

December, 

508 

760 

1264 

Total,  - 

6304 

9203 

15,507 

The  mortality  ip  the  hospital,  amongst  strangers,  does 
not  exhibit  quite  the  same  proportion.  The  following 
table  gives  a view  of  the  mortality  in  the  Hospitals  of 
San  Ambrosio  and  San  Juan  de  Dios,  in  the  years 
1825  to  1829,  and  the  mortality  of  strangers  during 
the  years  1820  to  1824 : — 


Months. 

San  Ambrosio. 

San  Juan. 

Strangers. 

.January, 

76 

162 

44 

February,  - 

()5 

133 

65 

March,  - 

92 

184 

91 

April, 

103 

145 

84 

May, 

146 

149 

109 

June, 

167 

195 

170 

July, 

158 

203 

169 

August, 

132 

198 

140 

September, 

128 

247 

118 

October,  - 

123 

240 

73 

November,  - 

93 

196 

50 

December,  - 

97 

277 

56 

Total, 

1830 

2329 

1229 

As  far  as  the  first  ciphers  are  concerned,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Avinter  months,  and  the  months  of  Julj% 
August,  and  October,  exhibit  the  greatest  mortality ; 
but  the  unfortunate  individuals  receh’^ed  into  the 
hospitals,  and  the  strangers,  are  especially  subject  to 
the  deleterious  influence  of  the  summer  heat.  If  Ave 
compare,  in  respect  to  strangers,  the  mortality  of  the 
month  of  December  with  that  of  June  and  July,  we 
find  an  increase  in  the  latter  nearly  fourfold.  How- 
CA'er,  Ave  ought  to  knoAA"-,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a correct 
opinion,  Avhat  the  average  number  of  strangers  may 
be  in  Havannah  during  the  seasons  thus  contrasted. 

We  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  M'CuUoch,  informa- 
tion regarding  the  mortality  in  the  island  of  Malta, 
during  14  years,  in  a population  oscillating  betireen 
96,000  and  103,000  inhabitants ; thus  giA'ing  an  aA'e- 
rage  of  100,000  souls.  They  are  as  follows : — 


Months. 

Cases  of  Deaths. 

January,  - 

- 2920 

February,  ... 

2773 

March,  - - . - 

- 2786 

April,  - 

2404 

ilay,  .... 

. 2292 

June,  .... 

2568 

July,  .... 

- - 30/5 

August, 

2919 

September,  ... 

- 2675 

October,  ... 

3081 

November,  ... 

. 3013 

December, 

2995 

Jlonths  unknOAvn, 

802 

Total,  ... 

8t,,303 

We  observe  here  again,  as  in  the  ciphers  of  IlaAun- 
nah,  a tendency  to  a maximum  of  deatlis  during  sum- 
mer, as  a consequence  of  heat. 

Here  foUoAv  a feiv  notices  regarding  the  mortality 
of  tropical  climates,  to  be  found  in  the  AA-ork  of  Mr  A. 
S.  Thomson,  on  the  influence  of  climate  on  health.* 


* Obscrvalions  on  the  In/luencc  of  Climate  on  Health  and  itorta- 
III!/.  Bvo.  UdinburKh  : 1837.  See  also  the  work  bj-  Dr  Amiesley. 
On  the  Climalc  of  India.  London:  1825.  Also  the  .Medical 
Almanac,  by  Farre,  for  183/. 
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Tlie  first  numbers  inform  us  of  the  relative  monthly 
mortahty  of  the  English  troops  in  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands.  The  others  refer  to  3149  individuals 
of  the  native  troops  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and 
3017  of  the  English  troops,  Avho  Avere  received  during 
1815  into  the  hospitals. 


Months. 

Mortality 
in  tho 
AVimhvard 
and  Leeward 
Ishinds. 

Presidency  of  Madras — Sick. 

Native 

Troops. 

English 

Troops. 

January,  - 

tJ5 

125 

74 

Februarj',  - 

40 

63 

64 

March, 

42 

60 

70 

April,  - - - 

67 

40 

74 

May, 

69 

64 

04 

June,  - - - 

69 

05 

07 

July, 

07 

IM 

109 

August, 

119 

93 

01 

September, 

114 

74 

73 

October, 

133 

113 

105 

November, 

109 

94 

82 

December,  - 

!)7 

07 

97 

Total, 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Also  here  we  obserA'e,  in  the  time  of  the  great  sum- 
mer heat,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  a greater  mortality 
and  more  numerous  cases  of  sickness.  We  may  there- 
fore be  Avell  assured,  that  extremes  of  cold  and  heat 
are  equally  deleterious  to  our  species. 

No.  IX. 

ADDITION  TO  THE  SEVENTH  SECTION  OF  THE  FIKST  BOOK. 

On  the  Law  of  the  Increase  of  Population. 

Since  the  pubheation  of  my  Avork,  M.  Verhulst,  of 
the  Military  Academy  of  Brussels,  has  submitted  to 
analysis  my  hypothesis  on  the  laAV  of  the  increase  of 
population.  This  hypothesis  rests  on  the  supposition 
of  an  analogy  betAveen  the  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion, under  the  difficulties  Avhich  oppose  the  increase, 
and  between  a moveable  body  Avhich  falls  tlirough  a 
resisting  medium.  The  results  of  this  comparison 
agree  very  AveU  with  the  data  furnished  by  statistics, 
and  Avith  those  derived  from  calculation,  if  Ave  sup- 
Ijose  an  infinitely  increasing  density  in  the  different 
layers  of  the  resisting  medium.  The  formulas  on 
Avhich  the  calculations  and  the  results  regarding  the 
population  of  Belgium,  Prance,  and  Prussia,  are  based, 
may  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  series  of 
the  Correspondance  MatMmatique  de  V Observaloire  de 
Bruxelles.  (See  p.  113,  and  following.)  We  may  say 
that  the  statistical  data  have  not  yet  been  collected 
in  sO  comprehensive  a manner  as  accm-ately  to  per- 
mit us  to  reduce  from  our  hypothesis,  by  calculation, 
all  the  consequences  to  be  derived  from  it  regarding 
the  intensity  of  the  difficulties  met  Avith  by  the  poxni- 
lation  in  its  increase. 


No.  X. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THREE  FIRST  SECTIONS  OF  THE 
SECOND  DOOK. 

On  the  liesults  of  Experiments  made  on  the  Weight, 
Height,  and  Strength  of  above  800  individuals.  By 
Jajies  D.  Porbes,  Esq.,  F.R.SS.  L.  ^ E.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.* 

The  interesting  and  remarkable  experiments  pub- 
lished by  Jf.  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  on  various  points 
of- physical  development  in  man,  under  a variety  of 
circumstances,  as  to  climate,  station,  ago,  and  sex, 
induced  mo  to  take  the  opportunity  Avhieh  my  pro- 

*  Read  to  tlio  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  comnnmicated 
by  the  author. 


fessional  position  presented  of  obtaining  the  measure 
of  physical  development  as  to  the  Aveight,  height,  and 
strength  of  natives  of  Scotland,  betAveen  the  ages  of 
14  and  25,  students  in  our  university. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  separate  lists  Avere 
kept  of  persons  not  born  in  Scotland,  and  of  these  the 
English  and  Irish  lists  liaA'e  likewise  been  subjected 
to  calculation.  Though  of  these  the  numbers  are 
comparatively  small,  the  results  present  some  pretty 
decisive  characters.  These  experiments  Avere  conti- 
nued during  tAvo  winters  (1834-5,  1835-G) : CA’ery 
experiment  Avas  made  by  myself,  and  noted  doAvn  by 
myself.  The  Aveights  Avere  ascertained  by  Marriot’s 
spring-balance,  Avhich  Avas  A'crified  from  time  to  time, 
and  found  to  have  undergone  no  change  in  its  elasticit3'. 
The  Aveight  of  clothes  is  included.*  The  heights  are 
in  English  inches,  shoes  included.  Por  the  measure 
of  strength,  Regnier’s  dynamometer  Avas  employed, 
and  these  experiments  Avere  somewhat  less  satisfac- 
tory than  the  others.  The  error  of  the  instrument 
had  been  ascertained  before  the  commencement  of  the 
experiments,  and  Avas  found  to  be  pretty  constant 
tliroughout  the  scale.  But  after  the  experiments  Ai'ere 
finished,  this  Avas  by  no  means  the  case,  the  error 
having  become  variable,  OAving  to  the  interfering  ac- 
tion of  a small  spring  employed  to  bring  the  index  to 
zero.  As  this,  however,  only  affects  the  absolute  re- 
sults (or,  at  least,  its  relative  influence  is  trifling),  I 
liaA'e  contented  myself  Avith  applying  an  interpolated 
correction  deduced  from  the  mean  of  the  errors  before 
and  after,  which  cannot  differ  much  from  the  truth. 
But  the  instrumental  errors  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
be  contended  with.  To  avoid  errors  in  the  %ise  of  the 
dynamometer,  requires  vigilant  superintendence  on 
the  part  of  the  observer ; .and  as  the  first  puU  is  gene- 
ridly  (though  not  always)  greater  than  the  second  or 
third,  this  also  must  be  aUoAved  for.  I liaA'e  inva- 
riably repeated  the  experiment  three  times,  and  often 
much  more  frequently.  When  extraordinary  cases 
have  occurred,  I have  taken  the  precaution  of  observ- 
ing at  distinct  interv'als  of  time. 

In  ascertaining  the  mean  results,  the  foUoAving 
method  has  been  adopted : — The  natives  of  each 
country  were  sep.aratcd,  .and  each  class  divided,  ac- 
cording to  age,  into  tivelve  sets,  from  14  to  25,  the 
greatest  number  being  of  the  age  of  18  years.  The 
mean  Aveight,  height,  and  strength  for  each  year  Avas 
computed,  and  the  result  projected  upon  ruled  paper. 
Curves  were  draAim  through  the  points  thus  projected, 
in  such  a Avay  as  to  represent  most  satisfactorilj’^  the 
Avhole  observations.  These  curves,  Avith  the  deter- 
mining points,  are  noAv  exliibited  to  the  society.  It 
is  proper  to  add,  that  the  ages  registered  being  the 
ages  at  last  birthday,  the  weight,  &c.,  registered,  is 
not  that  due  to  the  age  noted,  but  at  a me.an  to  an 
age  half  a year  later.  Thus,  aU  the  persons  Avho  Avere 
20  last  birthday,  are  between  the  ages  of  20  .and  21, 
or  20^  at  a mean.  This  has  been  attended  to  in 
making  the  projections. 

Besides  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  curA-es,  I 
have  exliibited  those  of  the  Bclgiim  deA-elopment,  from 
M.  Quctelot’s  experiments,  reduced  to  English  mea- 
sures. The  thickness  of  the  shoes  not  being  included 
in  these  experiments,  half  an  inch  (perhaps  too  little) 
has  been  added  to  make  them  comparable  Avith  the 
others.  It  is  important  to  add,  that  M.  Quetelet’s 
experiments  here  quoted,  as  Avcll  as  mv  OAvii,  Avere 
made  upon  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of ‘life— in  both 
cases,  in  fact,  upon  persons  having  the  benefit  of  aca- 
demic.al  instruction. 

I he  number  of  persons  examined  by  me  in  the  tivo 

divided Scotchmen, 
o23;  Englishmen,  178;  Irishmen,  72;  from  the  colo- 
nics, &c.,  56 ; total,  829.  I Avas  careful  to  obtain  a 
lair  average  of  persons  of  all  degrees  of  height  and 

* AccordiiiR  to  Quetelet,  this  amounts  to  onc-eiKhteenth  of  tho 
weight. 
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strength,  in  which  respect  the  Scotch  average  is  more 
une.Kceptioiiahle  than  the  others.  Tlicre  is  always  a 
tendency  in  such  cases  to  get  too  higli  a development, 
because  diminutive  persons  are  the  least  likely  volun- 
tarily to  come  forward.  An  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  mean  height  obtained  by  M.  Quetelet,  from  a 
register  of  80  individuals  at  Cambridge,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  23,  giving  a mean  of  G9‘G  inches,  in- 
stead of  G87,  as  my  experiments  indicate. 

The  numerical  results  derived  from  the  graphical 
process  before  described,  are  given  at  the  close  of  tlie 
paper,  and  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  That  in  respect  of  weight,  height,  and  strength, 
there  is  a general  coincidence  in  the  form  of  the 
curves  with  those  of  M.  Quetelet. 

2.  The  British  curves  seem  to  have  more  curva- 
ture for  the  earlier  years  (14  to  17),  or  the  progress 
to  maturity  is  then  more  rapid,  and  somewhat  slower 
afterwards.  If  we  may  depend  upon  the  English 
curves,  this  is  more  strikingly  the  case  in  natives  of 
that  country  than  of  Scotland,  at  least  in  point  of 
weight  and  strength. 

3.  The  tables  incontestibly  prove  the  superior  deve- 
lopment of  natives  of  tliis  country  over  the  Belgians. 
The  difference  is  greatest  in  strength  (one-fifth  of  the 
whole),  and  least  in  weight. 

4.  In  comparing  natives  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  more  doubt  arises,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  experiments ; those  for  Ireland  are 
confessedly  most  imperfect.  Yet  I conceive  that  the 
coincident  results  in  the  three  tables,  entitle  us  to 
conclude  that  the  Irish  are  more  developed  than  the 
Scotch  at  a given  age,  and  the  English  less.  Some 
qualification  is,  however,  due,  in  consequence  of  the 
remark  (2) ; for  in  the  earlier  years  (14-17),  it  would 
even  appear  that  the  English  so  far  get  the  start  of 
the  Scotch,  as  not  only  relatively,  but  also  absolutely, 
to  surpass  them  (in  strength  and  weight)  ; but  between 
17  and  19  they  lose  this  advantage.  I am  disposed  to 
think  that  this  appearance  of  a result  is  not  accidental. 

5.  The  maximum  height  seems  scarcely  to  be  at- 
tained even  at  the  age  of  2.5.  This  agrees  with  M. 
Quetelet’s  observations.  Both  strength  and  weight 
are  rapidly  increasing  at  that  age. 

G.  In  the  given  period  of  life  (14-2G)  all  the  deve- 
lopments continue  to  increase ; and  all  move  slowly 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  that  period. 
Hence  the  curves  are  convex  upwards.  [This  is  not 
the  case  below  the  age  of  14,  for  weight  and  strength. 
— Quetelet.'] 


Weights  in  Pounds  (including  clothes). 


Age. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Belgians. 

15  years, 

114-5 

112 

102 

1C  - - 

127 

125-5 

129 

117-5 

17  ~ - 

133-5 

133-5 

130 

127 

18  ~ - 

138 

13!) 

141-5 

134 

If)  ~ - 

141 

143 

145-5 

139-5 

20  ~ - 

144 

14G-5 

148 

143 

21  ~ - 

140 

148-5 

151 

145-5 

22  - 

147-5 

1.50 

153 

147 

23  ~ - 

141) 

151 

154 

148-5 

24  „ - 

1.50 

152 

155 

149-5 

25  ~ - 

151 

152-5 

155 

150 

Heights  in  Inches.  Full  Dimensions  (with  shoes). 


Age. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Belgians. 

15  j-cars, 

04  4 

04-7 

01 -8 

10  ~ - 

605 

00-8 

04-2 

17  ~ - 

■ 07-5 

07-9 

00-1 

18  ~ - 

08-1 

08-5 

08-7 

07-2 

11)  ~ - 

08-5 

08-9 

09-4 

07-7 

20  ~ - 

08-7 

09-1 

09-8 

07-9 

21  ~ - 

08-8 

09-2 

70’(» 

080 

22  - • 

08-9 

09-2 

70-1 

08-1 

23  - - 

08-9 

(t')-3 

7o-2 

08-2 

24  ~ - 

08-1) 

09-3 

70-2 

08-2 

25  „ - 

68-1) 

09-3 

70-2 

08-3 

Strength  in  Pounds. 


Age. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Belgians. 

15  years, 

280 

204 

\G  ^ - 

.3.30 

314 

230 

17  ~ - 

:«2 

310 

.309 

200 

18  ^ - 

304 

300 

389 

280 

19  ~ 

378 

378 

404 

290 

20  - 

385 

392 

410 

310 

21  ^ - 

.392 

402 

423 

3-22 

22  • 

397 

410 

427 

330 

23  ^ - 

401 

417 

4.30 

3)5 

24  - 

402 

421 

431 

337 

25  ~ - 

403 

423 

432 

339 

No.  XI. 

E.vtractfrom  the  Cotrespmdance  Mathematique  et  Phy- 
sique, 1st  Series,  vol.  ii.  part  1.  January  1838. 

M.  Homer’s  Investigation  into  the  Development  of  the  Growth  of 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Several  years  ago  ^ve  published  tables  to  show  the 
degi-ee  of  growth  in  both  sexes  at  different  ages. 
These  tables,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  merely 
curious,  became  afterwards  of  real  utility,  especially 
in  England.  Their  importance,  indeed,  was  so  much 
felt,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  repeat  our  expe- 
riments in  several  places,  in  order  to  find  a measure  of 
the  modifications  likely  to  be  produced  in  our  results 
by  circumstances  to  which  we  could  pay  no  attention. 
Thus,  Mr  Eorbes  of  Edinburgh  has  measured  a great 
number  of  young  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irish- 
men, and  a comparison  of  liis  results  with  ours  has 
shown  a remarkable  correspondence  in  respect  to  the 
gradual  development ; at  the  same  time,  however,  it 
has,  notwithstanding,  exhibited  a real  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  height  of  indii-iduals  belonging  to 
different  nations.* 

In  order  to  find  out  the  influence  produced  on  the 
development  of  the  growth  by  working  in  manufac- 
tories, Mr  J.  W.  CoweU  has  made  different  interesting 
observations  at  Manchester  .and  Stockport.  The  re- 
sult of  these  has  been  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Eactory  Eeports,  and  in  an  essay  On  the  Pliilo- 
sophy  of  Society. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  seen,  from  No.  339  of  the 
Penny  Magazine,  July  1837,  that  the  same  experi- 
ments have  also  been  repeated  by  IMr  Horner,  another 
English  factory  inspector.  ]\Ir  Horner  thought  that 
he  had  observed  that  the  people,  in  order  to  evade  the 
law  excluding  young  children  from  tlie  heavy  work 
in  the  factories,  had  liit  on  the  pl.an  of  using  false  cer- 
tificates of  age,  and  ]\Ir  Horner,  to  discover  the  fraud, 
resorted  to  a direct  test.  He  made  use  of  a table 
similar  to  ours,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a nearer  ap- 
proximation of  the  truth,  he  resolved  to  institute 
collateral  observations.  Mr  Horner,  therefore,  pro- 
cured from  twenty-seven  surgeons,  the  me.asure  of 
1G,402  individuals,  of  whom  84G9  wore  boys,  and  7933 
girls,  of  the  age  from  8 to  14  inclusive,  and  from 
the  following  places — Manchester,  Bolton,  Stockport, 
Preston,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bocluhde,  Huddersfield,  and 
Skipton,  and  the  neighbouring  riiral  districts.  The 
following  table  is  an  e.xtract  from  one  of  greater  dimen- 
sions, in  which  the  distinction  has  been  noted  between 
towns  of  first  and  second  rate  magnitude  and  the 
country : — 

* See  the  Comisiwulniice  Matlicnwtique,  volume  ix.  p.igo  Su.'i 
and  following ; ami  Transactions  of  the  Koval  Society,  Edin- 
Imrgli. 
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Age. 

Number 

of 

Children 

Measured. 

Mean 

Height. 

Average 
Height  of 
Hoys  & Girls 
taken 
Together. 

foot. 

inch. 

foot. 

inch. 

From 

8 to  8i  years, 

327  hoys. 

3 

9J  1 
8t4' 

3 

98 

207  girls. 

3 

From 

8i  i below 

9 yearn, 

339  boys. 

3 

“ \ 
loa  < 

3 

103 

272  girls. 

3 

9 

9i  ~ 

■527  boys. 

3 

118  \ 
118  ’ 

3 

Hi 

— 

438  girls. 

3 

10  ~ 

418  boys. 

4 

08  1 
0 ) 

4 

0 

375  girls. 

4 

10 

lOi  - 

574  boys. 

4 

1 1 

4 

1 

500"  girls. 

4 

1 1 

lOi^ 

11  ^ 

650  boys. 

4 

11  1 
18  f 

4 

13 

421  girls. 

4 

11 

llj  ~ 

004  boys. 

4 

I 

4 

28 

577  girls. 

4 

28  1 

12  ~ 

559  hoys. 

4 

3t«\ 

4 

38 

478  girls. 

4 

3.8  > 

12 

12J  - 

757  boys. 

4 

38  ) 
31  / 

4 

0 

712  girls. 

4 

12i 

13  ~ 

060  boys. 

4 

48  1 

4 

48 

G18  girls. 

4 

43  1 

13 

13.4  ~ 

1269  boys. 

4 

58  1 
58  f 

4 

58 

1260  girls. 

4 

l,3i 

14  - 

864  boys. 
980  girls. 

4 

4 

08  1 
6i  / 

4 

Oi 

14 

.e.  ^ 

951  boys. 

4 

78  1 
8 1 

4 

71 

~ 

~ 

~ ~ 

1029  girls. 

4 

The  average,  or  the  mean  height  of  the  young 
people  between  14  and  18  years,  has  been  ascertained 
according  to  the  particular  accounts  given  by  Mr 
Harrison,  surgeon  at  Preston. 


Number  of 

Total  of 

Age. 

Young 

Average 

Mean  Height 

Persons 

Height. 

in 

Measured. 

both  Sexes. 

foot. 

inch. 

foot. 

inch. 

Prom  14  to  15  ye.ars. 

117  male  sex. 

4 

88) 

4 

83 

140  fern.  ^ 

4 

9 1 

15  to  16  ~ 

82  mole  ^ 

4 

lOi. 

103 

,e-  — 

106  fem.  ~ 

s 

103/ 

16  to  17  ~ 

43  male  ~ 

5 

Oil 

Oh 

90  fem.  ^ 

4 

11*/ 

17  to  18  ~ 

47  male  ~ 

5 

0 1 

0 

- 

112  fem.  ^ 

5 

0 / 

In  order  to  compare  the  height  at  similar  ages  in 


England  and  in  Belgium,  we  have  expressed,  m the 
following  table,  the  ciphers  given  in  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine in  metres  ; and  in  order  to  get,  for  instance,  the 
height  of  a child  of  nine  years  of  age,  we  have  taken 
the  mean  of  the  child’s  height  in  the  age  between  8i 
and  9 years,  and  the  height  of  the  age  of  9 and 
9i,  &c.  &c. 


Age. 

English. 

Belgians. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

9 years, 
10  - 

11  ~ - 

12  - 

13  ~ - 

14  ~ 

15  ~ - 

16  ~ 

17  _ - 

metres. 

1-202 

1-234 

1-273 

1-306 

1-338 

1-400 

1-457 

1-511 

1-530 

metres. 

1-191 

1-232 

1-267 

1-310 

1-347 

1-403 

1-420 

1-502 

1-518 

metres. 

1-219 

1-275 

1-330 

1-385 

1-439 

1-493 

1-540 

1-594 

1-034 

metres. 

1-195 

1-248 

1-299 

1-353 

1-403 

1-453 

1-499 

1-535 

1-555 

Of  measurements  which  have  been  made  in  Cam- 
bridge, we  have  seen  that,  in  general,  Englishmen  at 
the  time  of  their  complete  bodily  development  are 
taller  than  the  Belgians ; yet  we  drew  our  conclu- 
sions also  from  the  measurement  of  students.  The 
results  we  communicate  here  are  derived  from  young 
labourers. 

Prom  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  heavy  work  in 
manufactories  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  bodily  deve- 
lopment of  men.  W e have  already  obtained  analogous 
results  from  the  numbers  communicated  by  Mr  Cowell, 
which  refer  to  the  youth  employed  in  manufactories, 
and  from  others  who  were  not  so  employed.  In  the 
following  table  we  have  .placed  together  notices 
which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  have  procured 
on  this  matter ; they  may  thus  be  compared  with 
the  preceding  observations,  and  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  in  other  countries  similar  observations  should 
be  made. 

[Abte.] — We  have  also  inquired  into  the  law  of 
growth  of  plants,  and  in  several  animals ; and  al- 
though we  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  pursue 
them  Avith  the  requisite  care  and  to  the  necessary 
extent,  they  have  already  afforded  very  interest- 
ing results,  and  some  remarkable  points  of  compa- 
rison. 


Blean  Height  of  Youth  from  9 to  25  Years. 


Age. 

Boys.* 

Girls.* 

English./ 

Scotch.! 

Irish.! 

Belgium./: 

Working 
in  Manu- 
factories. 

Not  so 
Employed. 

Working 
in  Manu- 
factories. 

Not  so 
Employed. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

metres. 

metres. 

metres. 

metres. 

metres. 

metros. 

metres. 

metres. 

metres. 

9 years. 

1-222 

1-233 

1-218 

1-230 

10 

1-270 

1-280 

1-200 

1-254 

1-2-27 

1-200 

11 

1-302 

1-290 

1-299 

1-323 

1-282 

1-248 

12 

1-355 

1-345 

1-304 

l-3(i3 

1-.327 

1-275 

13 

-S.  - - 

1-383 

1-.3.00 

1-413 

1-.X09 

1-359 

1-327 

14 

^ - - 

1-4. -17 

1-440 

1-467 

1-479 

1-403 

1-386 

15 

1-515 

1-474 

1-486 

1-502 

1-0.35 

1-643 

1-487 

1-447 

16 

^ - - 

1-5G5 

1-005 

1-521 

1-475 

1-089 

l-OiXi 

1-.559 

1-475 

17 

1-592 

1-027 

1-535 

1-542 

1-714 

1-724 

1-610 

1 -500 

18 

1-608 

1-775 

1-593 

1045 

1-729 

1-73!) 

1-744 

1-670 

l-r>44 

19 

1-740 

1-750 

l-7(>'2 

l-7(X) 

1-562 

20 

- - 

1-744 

1-754 

1-772 

I’TOG 

21 

-s.  - - 

1-747 

1-757 

1-777 

1-711 

1-570 

22 

— - - 

1-7.50 

1-7-57 

1-779 

23 

1-7.50 

1-760 

1.784 

24 

- - 

1-7.50 

1-700 

1-784 

1-750 

1-760 

1-784 

1-722 

1-.577 

♦ Tlioso  results  wore  ascertained  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 

t These  by  Jir  Forbes  of  Edinburgl.,  * Tl.cso  by  measurement  of  the  wealthy  elass. 
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APDITION  TO  THE  FOURTH  SECTION  OF  THE  SECOND  HOOK. 

Hemarks  on  the  Quality  of  tlio  DIooil,  according  to  tho  Ago 
and  Sox. 

We  arc  of  opinion  tliat  all  the  relations  ■which  may 
vary  in  different  individuals,  either  according  to  age  or 
to  sex,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  investigations  such  as 
the  preceding.  In  this  respect  the  qmdity  of  the  blood 
merits  our  attention,  for  it  undergoes  very  remark- 
able changes.  The  investigations  of  MM.  Lecanu  and 
Denis  have  furnished,  iu  respect  to  these  variations, 
the  following  results — 

We  observe,  in  the  blood  of  the  foetus,  -which  is  ne- 
cessarily the  same  as  that  of  the  placenta,  compara- 
tively little  serum  and  much  cruor ; this  quality  of 
the  blood  also  continues  for  some  time  after  birth,  and 
seems  to  remain  the  same  so  long  as  the  new-born 
child  preserves  the  peculiar  rosy  polouring,  that  is, 
for  two  or  three  weeks. 

From  this  period  to  about  the  fifth  month,  the 
quantity  of  serum  increases  and  that  of  the  ci’uor 
decreases. 

From  the  fifth  month  to  the  fortieth  year,  the  quan- 
tity of  cruor  increases  and  that  of  the  sernm  decreases. 

From  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  year,  again,  the 
seiTim  increases  and  the  cruor  decreases. 

The  following  are  the  mean  proportions  obtained  by 
a comparison  of  the  blood  of  individuals  of  diflerent 
ages ; — 


7 persons  from  5 months  to  10  years, 


Proportions. 

830  Serum,  11  Cruor. 


13  •• 

• • 10  3'ears 

• • 20  • • 

800  •• 

14 

11  .. 

..  20  •• 

• •30  •• 

760  •• 

17 

12  •• 

• . 30  • ■ 

•,•  40  • • 

760  • • 

17 

G -• 

..  40  •• 

• • 50  • • 

760  •• 

16 

8 •• 

. . 50  • • 

• ••60  •• 

780  •• 

15 

2 .. 

..  G6  •• 

• •70  •• 

790  •• 

14 

These  are  the  results  at  different  periods  of  life. 

As  to  the  different  quality  of  the  blood  in  the  male 
and  female  sex,  M.  Lecanu  has  found  that  in  the  male 
there  exists  comparatively  less  serum  in  the  blood 
than  in  the  female.  He  found,  in  the 


Maximum, 

Minimum, 

Mean, 


Blood  of  tho 
Male. 

805'263  Senun. 
778-C25  • • 

791-944  • • 


Blood  of  the 
Female. 
853-135  Serum. 
790-394 
82I-7C4  • • 


The  blood  of  the  male  has  consequently  29-820  less 
serum  than  that  of  the  female. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  cruor  is  greater 
in  the  male,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 


crnor  than  that  of  the  female. 


No.  xm. 

ADDITION  TO  THE  FIRST  AND  THIRD  SECTIONS  OP  THE 
THIRD  HOOK. 

Remarks  concerning  tho  Highest  Development  of  tho 
Passions. 

The  author  of  a kind  notice  of  our  work,  published 
in  a periodical,  considers  the  opinion  very  bold  that 
the  passions  of  men  attain  their  highest  energy  at  the 
twenty- fifth  year,  and  that,  consequently,  those  talents 
which  presuppose  the  development  of  the  passions, 
and  especially  imagination,  ought  to  produce  at  this 

4=S.  Lecanu — Etudes sut le Stviff  Paris:  1837.  4to.  And 

Denis — Rcchcrches  Exp^vimcnMcs  su>'  le  Sang  llumain,  p.  287. 


period  of  life  the  most  distinguished  works.  With 
tlie  view  of  opposing  our  opinion,  the  critic  cites  the 
instance  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  began  to  write  his 
best  works  when  about  forty.  Even  if  this  instance 
were  completely  applicable  to  the  question,  it  proves 
nothing : as  we  see  that  even  tho  most  accomplished 
scientific  men  commit  such  mistakes,  it  cannot  be  often 
enough  repeated,  that  the  result  of  calculations  of 
probability  can  only  apply  to  masses,  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  individual  cases.  J.  J.  Rousseau  did  not 
die  at  that  age  which  is  usually  reckoned  the  mean 
duration  of  the  life  of  man ; and  yet  no  one  would  think 
of  doubting  on  that  account  the  correctness  and  the 
real  value  of  the  bills  of  mortality. 


No.  XIV. 

Extract  from  the  Bulletin  de  VAcad6mie  Royale  des 
Sciences  de  Bruxelles.  1836.  No.  5. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Age  on  Insanity,  and  on  the  Dispo- 
sition for  Crime,  by  M.  Quetelet. 

In  my  work  on  Man,  and  on  the  development  of  his 
faculties,  I have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  few  documents  which  science  possesses  concerning 
the  age  most  liable  to  mental  disease.  The  accounts 
of  Paris,  Caen,  and  Norway,  the  only  ones  I could 
procure,  all  agreed  in  showing  that  most  diseases  of 
the  mind  occur  between  thirty  and  forty.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  compare  the  results,  I took  the  total  of  the 
insane  as  unity,  and  thus  I deduced  for  the  different 
periods  of  life  the  following  proportions : — 


Paris^ 

Caen.  Nonvaj-. 

Below  20  j-ears. 

0-06 

0 03 

0-17 

From  20  to  30  j-ears. 

- 0-20 

0-17 

0-19 

• • 30  to  40  • • 

0-24 

0-29 

0-21 

• • 40  to  50  • • 

- 0-22 

0-25 

0-16 

• • 60  to  60  • • 

0-14 

0-17 

0-13 

Above  60  }-ears. 

- 0-14 

0-09 

0-14 

Since  the  publication  of  the  work  containing  these 
investigations,  I have  received,  through  the  kindness 
of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  some  interesting  communica- 
tions regarding  the  statistics  of  the  lunatic  asylums 
in  Ireland,  collected  by  Mr  Eadcliffe.  Amongst  these 
notices,  there  is  a tabular  view  of  5021  insane,  whose 
age  was  extracted  from  the  tables  of  the  institutions. 
Besides  this,  I found  in  the  work  of  Mr  Porter — Tables 
of  the  Revenue,  Popidation,  &c.,  1834 — a -view  of  the 
insane  in  bedlam,  which  likewise  contains  information 
regarding  the  age  of  the  insane  who  -were  received 
into  this  institution  and  not  considered  incurable. 


Blood  of  the 

Blood  of  the 

Mean  Age  of  the 

Male. 

Female. 

Insane. 

Insane. 

Maximum, 

- - 148-450  Cruor. 

129-999  Cruor. 

1030, 

201 

37  J-ears. 

Minimum, 

- 115-850  •• 

68-349  • • 

1831, 

- 212 

35  •• 

Mean, 

132-150  •• 

99-169  • • 

1832, 

163 

37 

1833, 

- 184 

26  •• 

Tlius  the  blood  of  the  male  sex  contains  32-981  more 

1834, 

217 

36  ■• 

They  remained  in  the  institution  an  average  period 
of  204  days.  The  age  of  977  of  these  insane  will  be 
found  iu  the  following  table,  in  which  also  the  notices 
concerning  Ireland  have  been  entered. 


Age. 

Bethlem  Hospital. 

Irish  Lunatic  Asj-lums. 

Insane. 

Pro- 

portion. 

Insane. 

Pro- 

IKirtion. 

Below  20  j'oars,  - 

61 

0-06 

500 

0-10 

From  20  to  30  J-ears, 

261 

0-27 

1551 

0-31 

• . 30  to  40  • • 

292 

0-.30 

1284 

0-25 

• . 40  to  50  • • 

203 

0-21 

.9.39 

0-19 

• • 50  to  60  • • 

107 

0-11 

609 

0-12 

Above  60  J-ears,  - 

53 

0-05 

138 

0-03 

Total, 

977 

1-00 

5021 

1-00 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  numbers  of  the  Bethlcni 
Hospital  agree  pretty  well  with  those  of  France  and 
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Nor^^tiy,  according  to  which  most  insane  exist  between 
tlie  years  of  thirty  and  forty  ; as  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, the  maximum  in  this  country  appears  some- 
what earlier.  However,  Ave  must  not  conelude  from 
the  circumstance  that  “ in  general  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  insane  are  to  be  found  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,”  that  also  at  this  age  the  greatest 
number  of  outbreaks  of  this  disease  occur.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  critical  ago,  Ave  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  population  and  the  number  of  individuals 
from  the  different  classes  giA'cn  in  our  table.  If  avo 
then  take  the  average  number  of  the  ciphers  for  those 
countries  of  Avhich  Ave  noAV  speak,  avo  find — 


Mean  of  the 

Distribution 

Proportii 

Insane  in  tho 

of  tho 

of  tho 

above  6 Tables. 

Population. 

Populatio 

HelOAV  20  years, 

0-08 

0-40 

0’20 

From  20  to  30  years, 

- 0’23 

0-17 

1-25 

. . 30  to  40  • • 

0-20 

0-14 

1-80 

..  40  to  50  - 

- 0-21 

O’ll 

1-91 

. . 50  to  00  • • 

0-13 

0-09 

1-44 

Above  00  ye.ars, 

- 0-09 

0.09 

I’OO 

1-00 

1-00 

I’OO 

Thus  it  appears,  that  if  Ave  have  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  if  Ave  may  be  alloAved  to  generalise  the  pre- 
ceding results,  that  the  age  between  forty  and  fifty,  or 
rather  the  fortieth  year,  is  the  period  of  life  most  subject 
to  insa7iity.  In  my  essay  on  the  Natural  Philosophy 
of  Society,  I have  shoAvn  that  it  is  the  same  age  in 
AA'hich  most  masterpieces  of  dramatic  literature  are 
produced  in  England  and  Prance,  with  this  only  dif- 
ference, that  England  has  in  that  respect  a slight 
advantage  over  France.  May  Ave  draAV  from  this  the 
conclusion,  that  the  human  mind  is  affected  by  dis- 
eases Avbich  are  in  proportion  to  its  energy  or  exer- 
cise ? This  is  stiU  a problem,  the  solution  of  Avhich  is 
of  great  importance  to  society,  and  Avhich  unquestion- 
ably Avill  be  elucidated  by  the  theory  of  probabilities 
Avhich  is  founded  on  correct  observation. 

To  the  preceding  question  another  may  be  added, 
AA'liicli  perhaps  is  eA^en  of  more  direct  importance  to 
society,  the  question,  namely,  Wliat  influence  does  age 
exercise  over  the  disposition  to  crime  ? Several  years 
ago  I had  shoAvn,  AA-hat  the  results  of  the  foUoAving 
years  have  confirmed,  that  in  France  not  only  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  by  individuals  at  certain 
periods  of  life  almost  ahvays  recur  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, but  also  that  the  proportions,  notAA'ithstand- 
ing  their  difference,  are  equally  regular,  if  Ave  draAv  a 
distinction  betAveen  the  different  kinds  of  crimes  on 
account  of  the  sex  of  the  criminals. 

Heretofore,  the  documents  Avhich  have  been  afforded 
by  the  administration  of  justice  in  Belgium  have 
shown  that  the  same  regularity  is  also  to  be  formd 
Avith  us ; further,  that  in  hke  manner  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  in  criminals  of  different  ages  is  in  both 
countries  nearly  the  same.  From  this  correspondence 
of  the  results,  Ave  must  therefore  conclude  that  they 
are  either  reproduced  year  after  year  by  a kind  of 
miracle,  or  that  they  arise  in  a A'ery  great  similai-ity 
of  the  social  organisation  in  the  tAA'o  countries,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  those  relations  Avhich  influence 
crime.  I have  even  obserA'ed  that  this  phenomenon  of 
moral  life  sIioavs  a greater  regularity  of  occurrence 
than  many  phenomena  of  the  material  Avorld. 

A short  time  ago,  documents  have  been  published 
regarding  the  administration  of  criminal  hiAv  in  the 
grand-dutchy  of  Baden,  Avhich  likeAvise  furnish  infor- 
mation respecting  the  age  of  the  accused  individuals  ;* 

* Ucbcrsichi  <lcr  Slrn/rcchtespjleije  ii.  s.  w.  Karlsrulio : 1U.14.  4to. 
(Account  of  the  AdminifjtruUon  of  Criiniiiul  .Tusticc,  &c.)  Tho 
celebrated  jurist,  Jlittcnu.'iicr,  in  coiuniuiiicating  lliis  reiimrlc- 
ablework  to  me,  Iiad  tho  kindness  to  express  his  opinion  regard- 
ing the  investigations  in  Avhich  I aa’os  engaged,  in  tho  folloAving 
terms: — “ I am  convinced  that  tho  manner  in  AA’hich  youvicAv 
tilings,  proceeding,  as  you  do,  by  combining  facts,  is  tlio  only 
Avay  in  Avliicli  \vc  may  Impe  to  penetrate  tlio  mysteries  of  nature. 


and  here  again  avc  meet  Avitli  a remarkable  correspon- 
dence of  numbers,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table ; — 


Grand-dutchy  of  Baden : 

Age  of  tho 
Accused. 

1033. 

Franco 

Number  of 
tho  Accused. 

Proportion. 

1820-1829. 

14  to  18  years,  - 

93 

O’flCi  rl 

0’53* 

10  to  30  - 

704 

30  to  40  . ■ 

381 

0-24 

0-23 

40  to  .50  • • - 

211 

0-13 

014 

50  to  eo  . • 

lOG 

0-07 

O’OO 

CO  to  70  - 

33 

0-02 

003 

70  years  and  above. 

1 

000 

O’Ol 

1C09 

I’OO 

I’OO 

At  Avhat  conclusion  must  avc  then  arrive  from  so 
many  documents  Avliich  shoAv  so  surprising  a corre- 
spondence, although  the  ciphers  are  not  very  large  ? 
Must  Ave  entirely  deny  the  free  Avill  of  individuals,  or 
must  Ave  suppose  that  it  is  without  influence  if  Ave 
consider  the  phenomena  of  society  on  a large  scale— as 
happens  Avith  the  phenomena  of  the  material  Avorld, 
where  the  internal  action  and  reaction  of  a system 
do  not  disturb  the  equilibrium  ? This  at  least  seems 
to  be  deducible  from  observation,  if  Ave  do  not  perhaps 
prefer  blindly  to  reject  Avhat  it  teaches  us. 

That  Avhich  in  my  opinion  modifies  the  results  of 
different  years,  is  not  the  influence  of  free  Avill,  as  far 
as  it  can  in  fact  be  active,  but  rather  the  changes 
which  society  undergoes  by  degrees,  through  the  gra- 
dual reform  of  its  institutions — as  through  the  oscilla- 
tions of  its  habits  and  wants — changes  Avhich  fortu- 
nately take  an  extremely  sIoav  course.  If  the  social 
organisation  could  experience  sudden  changes,  the 
influence  of  free  Avill  Avould  continually  defy  our  fore  - 
sight,  Avhich  is  of  comse  based  on  a knowledge  of  past 
ages.  Of  Avhat  use  would  it  be  then  to  introduce  Avise 
institutions,  or  to  think  of  a reform  in  om’  legislation  ? 
Experience  convinces  us  more  and  more  that,  Avith 
the  same  social  organisation,  Ave  may  be  prepared  year 
after  year  for  the  reton  of  the  same  moral  pheno- 
mena. Violent  changes  or  revolutions  may  indeed 
take  place,  Avhich,  for  the  moment,  disturb  tbe  common 
course  of  tilings,  the  influence  of  Avhich  may  even  pro- 
duce lasting  modifications ; but  there  is  the  same  rela- 
tion to  be  here  observed  as  in  epidemics  and  famines 
Avith  regard  to  mortality.  Do  Ave  reject  the  tables  of 
the  mean  duration  of  life,  upon  Avhich  insurance  com- 
panies found  their  speculations,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbances their  operations  may  experience  from  the 
occurrence  of  an  epidemic?  We  may  even  foresee 
a revolution,  or  any  other  important  shock  society 
receives,  at  least  to  a certain  extent;  AA'hilst  this  is  not 
the  case  as  regards  an  epidemic,  and  most  other  cala- 
mities Avhich  devastate  mankind.  Every  country  has 
its  table  of  mortality,  as  every  country  must  have  its 
table  of  disposition  to  crime ; therefore,  Ave  cannot 
conclude  that,  if  Ave  had  found  regarding  the  influence 
of  age  upon  crime  in  France,  Belgium,  and  the  grand- 
dutchy  of  Baden,  the  same  results,  Ave  necessarily  also 
shmUd  arrive  at  the  same  results  in  England.  Wc 
may,  perhaps,  find  others,  but  I do  not  hesitate  .affirm- 
ing that  the  ciphers  of  1835  Avill  also  recur  in  1836, 
as  the  same  ciphers  haA’e  occurred  year  after  year 
in  Fr.ance,  .olw.ays  under  tho  supposition  that  the  state 
of  society  undergoes  no  remarkable  change. 

All  my  investigations  regarding  the  nature  of  crime  lead  me  to 
the  same  results  as  yours,  and  tho  inferences  Avhich  the  legisla- 
ture might  draw  from  them  are  of  tho  highest  importance.  It 
is  n sad  truth  Avhich  you  profess  in  your  aa-oiIc,  that  it  is  society 
AA  liicli  prcpiu’cs  tho  crime.  This  truth  is  especially  continued  hy 
tho  statistics  of  rccidiix  eases  (relapses.) 

* T ho  1’  rcnch  tables  do  not  folloiv  the  same  ilivisions  according 
to  tho  age. 
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Mr  Porter,  to  whom  we  owe  very  intcrestinff  sta- 
tistic contributions,  has,  sometime  ago,  published  the 
first  accurate  tables  respecting  the  age  of  the  accused 
througliout  the  whole  of  England,  for  the  year  18.^‘l  ;* 
and  his  results  agree  with  those  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  grand-dutchy  of  Baden,  in  so  far  as  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  number  of  criminals  belongs  to  the  same 
age. 


Age  of  the 
Accused. 

Englan 

Accused. 

1:  1834. 
Proportion. 

Prance : 
1826-1829. 

Bclo>v  16  years, 

2,604 

0-12 

0-02 

From  16  to  21  j-ears. 

6,473 

0-29 

016 

. . 21  to  30  - . 

7.069 

0-32 

0-35 

- . 30  to  40  • • 

3,146 

(H5 

0-23 

- - 40  to  60  • • 

1,525 

0-07 

0-14 

■ • 50  to  60  • - 

686 

003 

0-06 

Above  60  years. 

303 

0-02 

0-04 

21,806 

1-00 

1-00 

A remarkable  difference  between  the  tables  of 
England  and  those  of  France  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  former  country  there  is  com- 
paratively a much  greater  number  of  juvenile  accused 
than  in  the  latter.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Englisli  assizes  have  also  to 
decide  on  most  of  those  crimes  which  in  France  are 
brought  before  the  correctional  police.  Before  the 
bar  of  the  latter  there  appear,  however,  far  more 
juvenile  accused  than  before  the  assize  or  criminal 
courts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  England  a 
class  of  criminals  who  train  up  children  as  implements 
for  theft  and  all  kinds  of  petty  larceny.f  But  if  we 
set  aside  these  two  causes,  and  other  deviations  which 
render  difficult  the  comparison  between  two  countries 
whose  institutions  and  laws  are  so  different,  I think 
I require  to  yield  nothing  of  the  views  with  which  I 
concluded  several  years  ago  a paper  on  the  disposition 
to  crime,  which  the  academy  directed  to  be  inserted 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  its  Transactions,  namely, 
that  this  afflicting  condition  seems  to  be  developed  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  bodily  strength  and 
the  passions  of  men,  attaining  their  maximum  about 
the  twenty-fifth  year,  the  xieriod  when  the  body  has 
nearly  reached  its  full  development. 

Afterwards  the  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
which  follows  a slower  course,  contribute  to  the  de- 
crease of  this  disposition  to  crime,  which  in  after  life 
becomes  still  more  striking  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  bodily  strength  and  of  the  passions. 

No.  XV. 

Extract  from  the  Bulletin  cle  VAcademie  But/ale  des 
Sciences  de  Bruxelles : 1836.  No.  6. 

Influence  of  Age  upon  the  Disposition  to  Crime. 

Addition  to  the  foregoing  remark  : — “ Every  country 
has  its  table  of  mortality,  as  every  country  must  have 
its  table  of  the  disposition  to  crime,”  &c.  &c. 

When  I communicated,  about  a month  ago,  the 
preceding  remarks  to  the  academy,  I did  not  imagine 
that  so  soon  thereafter  facts  would  confirm,  in  tlie 
most  decided  manner,  my  opinions.  I was  then  citing 
the  proportional  number  of  criminals  of  different  ages, 
as  the  result  from  tlie  statistical  documents  regarding 
England  for  1834;  and  observing  tliat  they  agreed 
with  those  of  Belgium,  France,  and  the  grand-dutchy 

♦ Tables  showing  the  Number  of  Criminals  Oflenders  in  tlie 
Year  1(134,  &c. 

f The  cause  which  likewise  must  influence  the  results  respect- 
ing the  number  of  juvenile  criminals,  is,  that  the  population  of 
Knglanel  has  proportionally  more  children  than  that  of  Franco. 
From  the  tables  of  population  for  the  two  countries,  it  results, 
that  in  Ungland,  for  100  below  15  years,  there  are  only  150  adults, 
whilst  in  France  there  are  more  tlinn  £00. 


of  Baden  only  in  so  far  as  the  age  of  2,5  years  ap- 
pears as  tliat  wlien  most  crimes  are  committed,  I liad 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliat  tlie  differences  wliicli 
arc  exhibited  in  other  respects  are  by  no  means  acci- 
dental, but  must  be  the  result  of  the  social  organisa- 
tion of  England ; so  that,  ns  their  organisation  has 
been  the  same  in  1834  and  1835,  the  ciphers  observed 
during  the  former  year  ought  also  to  occur,  without 
change,  in  the  latter.  The  documents  of  the  English 
tribunals  for  the  year  1835,  which  Mr  Porter  kindly 
communicated  to  me  a few  days  ago,  have  just  now 
decided  the  question.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  two  reports : — 


Age  of  tho  Criminals. 

Proportion  for  each  Age. 

1834. 

1835. 

12  years  and  less. 

1-78 

1-67 

12  to  16  years,  ... 

9-82 

970 

16  to  21 

28-83 

29-65 

21  to  ,30  - - 

31-49 

31-92 

30  to  40 

14-01 

14-01 

40  to  50  - ■ 

6-79 

6-60 

50  to  60 

3-06 

3-24 

GO  and  above,  - - . 

1-35 

1-.30 

Ago  unknown,  - . . . 

2-87 

1-91 

Total,  . - . . 

100-00 

100-00 

These  results,  which  differ  considerably  from  those 
of  France,  agree,  as  we  see,  with  each  other  in  a re- 
markable manner ; especially  if  we  take  into  account 
that  we  have  not  to  refer  to  Poisson’s  Law  of  great 
numbers.  These  were,  in  fact,  during  the  two  years 
the  documents  of  which  we  have  compared,  founded 
on  22,451  and  20,731  criminals:  this  makes,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Porter — 

In  iai4,  - - 1 eriminal  to  619  inhabitants. 

. . 11)35,  - - - 1 . . . . 631 

The  same  regularity  appears,  also,  in  respect  to  the 
sex  of  criminals ; for  of  100  criminals,  there  were 
84  men  and  16  women  in  1834. 

83  . . . . 17  . - . . 1835. 

The  same  regularity  is  also  observed  in  other  relations 
Avhich  come  under  our  view.  Thus  we  find,  for  in- 
stance, if  we  distinguish  between  the  different  crimes, 

1834.  1835. 

Crimes  against  person,  . , . . io-!)4  9-72 

property,  with  violence,  - 6-50  6-53 

. . . . . . without  violence,  73'97  74-66 

Injury  to  property,  -----  D-72  0-75 

Forgeries,  &c.,  ------  1-92  1'78 

Crimes  not  included  under  the  preceding 

categories,  - ...  - s-95  6-56 


Total,  - - - - lOO-UO  100-(X) 

This  regularity  is  certainly  as  great  as  that  which 
has  been  observed  in  the  annual  number  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  still  greater  than  that  which  has  been 
observed  in  the  recurrence  of  certain  phenomena  con- 
sidered as  purely  pliysicid.  England,  then,  forms  no 
exception  to  the  following  thesis : “ There  is  a budget 
which  is  paid  with  frightful  regularitg—a  budget,  nainelg, 
of  prisons  and  scaffolds.”  I repeat  once  more,  because 
i attribute  a great  importance  to  this  observation, 
that  “Human  society,  considered  on  a large  scale, 
exhibits  laws  similar  to  those  which  regulate  the 
material  world that  the  greater  the  number  of  ob- 
served individuals  may  be,  the  more  will  dis.appe.ar  all 
bodily  and  intellectual  peculiarities : and  the  series  of 
general  phenomena,  by  means  of  which  society  erects 
and  maintains  itself,  predominates  with  remarkable 
regularity  in  their  recurrence.  Thus  tlie  possibility 
may  be  explained  of  analysing  the  different  faculties 
of  men  in  an  inductive  manner;  and  what  in  future 
will  be  wanting  to  us  are,  not  methods  of  observation, 
but  observations  made  in  suflicient  number  and  witli 
sulTicient  care  to  claim  full  confidence  for  the  deduced 
result.'. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  APPENDIX.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL 

STATISTICS. 


It  was  originally  my  intention  to  have  added  exten- 
sively to  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Quetelet,  now  sub- 
mitted for  the  first  time  to  the  criticisiu  of  the  British 
public;  but  two  considerations  have  induced  me  to  lay 
aside  this  idea,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  first  is, 
that  accurate  and  ofiiciiil  details,  upon  either  general 
or  national  statistics,  are  not  yet  procurable,  to  a pro- 
per extent,  in  Great  Britain.  Secondly,  the  additional 
matter,  even  admitting  it  to  be  perfectly  accurate, 
which  could  scarcely  have  happened,  must  to  a cer- 
tain extent  have  led  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
the  main  object — the  leading  idea,  if  I may  so  speak, 
of  the  work — that  bright  and  original  conception  of  a 
great  mind,  which  those  who  have  perused  the  pre- 
ceding pages  must  now  fully  understand. 

Hitherto  the  attempts  to  apply  to  human  physio- 
logy and  pathology  the  science  of  numbers  and  weight, 
have  neither  been  very  numerous  nor  very  successful. 
I shall  merely  select  a few  instances  as  illustrative  of 
the  principles  advocated  by  M.  Quetelet. 

I.— PULSATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  left  ventricle  or  cavity  of  the  heart  acts  as  a 
powerful  piston,  and  by  its  contractions  discharges 
into  the  great  artery  of  the  body  a certain  quantity 
of  arterial  blood  at  each  contraction.  These  contrac- 
tions constitute,  in  fact,  the  pulse  of  the  heart ; but 
as  the  blood  so  discharged  passes  rapidly  along  the 
arteries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  it  is  usual  for  the 
physiologist,  and  more  especially  the  medical  man,  to 
reckon  the  number  of  these  contractions  at  some  of 
the  more  remote  arteries,  and  the  radial  artery  at  the 
wrist  is  for  many  reasons  the  vessel  usually  selected. 
The  phenomenon  called  the  pulse,  is  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  many  to  reside  in  the  arteries ; but  it  is,  in 
man  at  least,  dependent  solely  on  the  heart’s  action 
and  on  the  pressure  of  the  observer’s  finger.  It  will 
now  be  understood,  then,  that  by  the  number  of  the 
“pulsations”  is  meant  the  number  of  contractions 
which  the  left  ventricle  of  the  human  heart  performs 
in  a given  time. 

The  statistics  of  these  pulsations,  also  of  the  num- 
ber of  respirations,  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
medical  men.  The  reader  is  by  this  time  aware  of  the 
e.xtent  of  the  valuable  researches  of  M.  Quetelet  on 
these  points — correct  so  far  as  they  go,  but  requiring 
modification  in  consequence  of  an  important  element 
or  two  having  been  overlooked  in  the  inquiry. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago.  Dr  Bryan  Robinson* 
made  many  accurate  observations  respecting  the  hu- 
man pulse.  If  Kepler  was  the  first  to  endeavour  to 
afrive  at  the  “ constants”  of  the  human  pulse,  yet  he 
probably  failed  to  discover  that  remarkable  law,  so 
irlearly  stated  by  Dr  Robinson,  which  rests  on  the  in- 
fluence of  posture  (and  muscular  action  generally)  over 
the  number  of  the  human  pulsations.  “I  took,”  says  he, 
“ the  pulses  in  a minute,  and  measured  the  lengths  of  a 

* A Tre.ilisc  on  llic  Animal  Hconniny.  Dublin  : 17,12. 


great  number  of  bodies.  I took  the  pulses  when  the 
bodies  were  sitting,  that  they  all  might  be  situated 
alike  with  respect  to  the  horizon ; and  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast,  that  their  hearts  might  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  influences  of  all  disturbing  causes ; 
and  when  I had  got  a very  large  stock  of  observations, 
I took  the  means  of  the  pulses.”  Unfortunately,  he 
has  not  published  the  tables  of  observations  on  this 
point — a great  neglect  in  an  original  observer,  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  future  experimenters  to  verify  his 
observations.  Instead  of  this,  he  says  that  he  found 
those  means  “ to  be  nearly  as  the  biquadrate  roots 
of  the  cubes  of  the  lengths  of  the  bodies  inversel}'.” 
Language  of  this  kind  has  happily  disappeared  from 
most  modern  physiological  works. 

In  the  following  table  he  lays  down  two  other  laws 
of  the  human  pulse,  tending  to  prove  that  the  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse  is,  to  a certain  extent,  inversely  as 


Ages 
in  Years. 

Length  in 
Inches. 

Pulse  from 
Observation 
before  Breakfast, 
and  Sitting. 

Pulse 
by  Theory. 

72 

65 

Go 

68 

67 

68 

GO 

72 

74 

14 

55 

77 

79 

12 

51 

82 

84 

f) 

46 

90 

91 

(i 

42 

97 

97 

3 

35 

113 

111 

2 

32 

120 

119 

1 

28 

126 

132 

4 

25 

137 

144 

0 

18 

150 

184 

the  age  and  height.  Having  exemplified  these  laws 
of  the  pulse  by  a variety  of  observations  and  remarks, 
he  next  attempted  to  measure  the  eflfccts  of  diet  and 
stimulants,  and  of  the  time  of  dag ; but  in  this  he  failed, 
as  was  shown  in  1812-14  by  Dr  Knox,  whose  in- 
quiries and  experiments  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

“ 1.  That  Dr  Bryan  Robinson  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  ‘ differential  pulse  in  man ;’  that  he  described  it 
perfectly,  and  ascribed  it  to  its  real  cause. 

2.  That  he  appreciated  corrcctlj'  enough  the  influ- 
ence of  food,  and  other  disturbing  causes  of  the  heart’s 
action,  but  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  laws  regulating  these  actions,  not  having  sub- 
mitted them  to  any  statistical  inquiry. 

3.  He  first  proved  indisputably,  that  from  birth  to 
adult  age,  the  rapidity  of  the  pxfise  constantly  declines, 
and  he  has  given  an  accurate  statistical  table  to  prove 
this. 

4.  He  endeavoured  to  show,  by  the  same  numerical 
method,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  was  inversely 
as  the  height  of  the  person : or,  to  give  an  example, 
let  A be  five  feet,  and  let  B be  six  feet,  then  the  pulse 
of  A is  to  that  of  B as  72  to  65.  But  this  table  is 
not  carefully  drawn  up,  and  tlic  actual  conclusions 
arc  not  Icgitinlnte,  though  the  law  may  be  a correct 
one. 
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5.  Ho  suspected  a diurnal  inoveinent  in  tlie  rapi- 
dity of  the  pulse ; namely,  that  it  decreased  during 
sleep,  and  increased  from  morning  until  night.  With 
several  of  his  conclusions  I do  not  agree. 

Lastly,  He  attempted  to  ascertain,  statistically,  the 
effects  of  muscular  motion  on  the  pulse  in  health ; the 
ratio  of  the  pidsations  to  the  inspirations;  and  the 
immediate  result  on  the  heart’s  action,  of  a temporary 
deprivation  of  air.” 

The  true  nature  of  the  fourth  law,  regulating  the 
human  pulse,  was  discovered  by  Dr  Knox  in  1812-13  : 
he  calls  it  “ the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  pxdse,”  and  he 
proved  that  there  was  not  only  a natural,  mtmerical, 
diurnal  revolution  in  the  heart’s  action,  but  that  there 
existed  a fifth  law,  namely,  “ a diurnal  revolution  in 
the  excitabiliti/  of  the  heart  to  stimulants  of  all  kinds.” 
These  remarkable  laws  being  opposed  to  the  received 
medical  notions  and  physiological  theories  of  the  day, 
were  much  disputed ; but  they  have  been  completely 
proved  by  subsequent  observers.  The  following  rC' 
marks,  quoted  from  his  Memoirs,  will  readily  explain 
these  laws  to  the  general  reader : — 

“ The  question  of  an  average  pulse  for  any  parti- 
cular age  can  only  be  put,  at  least  in  this  form,  by 
those  ignorant  to  a great  extent  of  the  physiology  of 
the  pulse.  Systematic  -writers  on  physiology,  by 
stating  such  questions  and  replying  to  them,  display 
a desire  to  satisfy  the  general  reader  at  the  expense 
of  truth.  The  pulse  varies  every  hour  of,  the  day 
and  night,  and  after  every  meal;  it  is  extensively 
influenced  by  merely  rising  from  the  sitting  to  the 
erect  posture ; and  how,  without  a special  attention 
to  these  circumstances,  any  one  can  arrive  at  an 
average  pulse,  it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  imagine. 
Nothing  ean  be  more  vague  and  more  unsatisfactoi'y 
than  the  following  table : — 

Average  of  the  Hunmn  Pulse  at  Different  Ages,  according  to 
Buyan  Robinson. 


4thly,  before  or  after  meals ; 5thly,  morning,  noon,  or 
night;  Gthly,  whether  sleeping  or  waking. 

A little  reflection  clearly  shows  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  an  average  pulse,  unless  counted 
under  circumstances  precisely  similar  in  all  the  indi- 
viduals experimented  on  ; and  even  then  we  should 
only  obtain  the  average  for  that  particular  hour  and 
time  of  day.  This  would  be  an  average  pulse  in  a 
certain  sense.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  such  data, 
the  practical  utility  even  of  which  I question,  there 
still  arc  some,  imperfect  as  they  are,  which  merit 
attention. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  even  an  attempt  at  a fair 
average,  we  are  forced  to  go  back  to  Dr  Eobinsou’s 
Treatise,  written  nearly  a lumdred  years  ago,  and 
find  it  to  contain  the  only  approach  at  an  an^ysis  of 
this  subject.  He  gives,  in  Table  II.,  the  average  pulse 
of  two  men  at  every  hour  of  the  day  (whilst  sitting), 
from  8 A.  M.  until  1 1 p.  m.,  taken  for  several  weeks : 
the  mean  of  these  waking  hours  was — for  A,  76  ; for 
B,  78.  But  still  there  is  a meagreness  of  detail,  and  a 
narrowness  of  observation,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
base,  on  such  observations,  any  important  conclusion. 

The  mid-day  pidse  of  25  young  gentlemen,  taken 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  2,  in  July  1836,  was  as 
follows : — 


Here  the  oldest  writer  is  not  only  more  minute, 
but  approaches  perhaps  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Such  tables  as  the  above,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
slightly  varied  copies  of  each  other,  and  in  respect  to 
them  I would  make  the  following  remarks 

No  mention  is  made  how  the  averages  of  these 
three  last  tables  were  struck.  We  are  left  to  guess, 
1st,  at  what  time  of  the  day  the  pulse  was  noted,  and 
if  in  all  the  individuals  at  the  same  time  of  day ; 2dly, 
in  male  or  female;  3dly,  sitting,  lying,  or  standing; 


Age. 

Length  in 
tnehes. 

Pulse. 

At  birth,  - 

18 

1,50 

~ ye.ar,  - - - 

25 

137 

^ 1 ^ 

28 

126 

„ 2 ~ - 

32 

120 

35 

113 

_ 6 ~ - 

42 

97 

~ 9 ~ 

4G 

90 

-12  ~ - 

51 

82 

-14  ~ 

55 

77 

60 

72 

68 

67- 

72 

65 

Magendib. 

Eli.iotson 
(last  Edition.) 

Mayo. 

Before  birth,  128 

At  birth. 

130  to  140 

At  birth, 

140 

~ 1 year. 

120  to  130 

At  1 year,  - 124 

At  1 year,  - 

120 

- 2 - 

100  to  no 

-2  „ - no 

-2  - 100  to  no 

^ 3 ^ 

90  to  100 

When  the  first 

„ 7 - 

85  to  90 

teeth  drop  out,  86 

„ 14  - 

80  to  85 

At  puberty,  80 

At  puberty,  - 

80 

Adult  age. 

75  to  80 

At  manhood,  75 

Adult  from  7O  to 

First  old  ago, 

65  to  75 

Old  ago,  about  60 

Old  age, 

CO 

Confirmed  do. 

60  to  65 

Soarcoly  found  it 

twice  alike. 

No. 

Age. 

neight. 

Pulse 

Sitting. 

Pulse 

Standing. 

1.  IT. 

21 

5 feet  5}  inch. 

66 

64 

2.  IT.  -- 

22 

5-7  ~ 

74 

82 

3.  R. 

27 

6 - U - 

70 

76 

4.  IT.  - 

18 

5-6  ~ 

68 

72 

• 5.  G. 

19 

6-0  - 

56 

56 

6.  M‘G. 

18 

3 3 ^ 

74 

76 

7.  S. 

20 

5 - 74  - 

60 

74 

8.  AV.  - 

20 

5-10  - 

82 

82 

9..T. 

17 

6-0  - 

96 

96 

10.  E.  - 

17 

5-5.4  - 

61 

70 

11.  IT. 

20 

5-0  ~ 

68 

68 

12.  AV.  - 

20 

5—5  — 

60 

72 

13.  AV. 

20 

5—0 

86 

84 

14.  S. 

22 

5-6  - 

68 

76 

15.  D. 

18 

5-8  - 

76 

02 

16.  F.  - 

22 

5 - 34  - 

66 

68 

17.  AA^ 

19 

5—6  — 

64 

64 

18.  C.  - 

18 

5-9  - 

84 

02 

19.  K. 

39 

5-11  - 

66 

74 

20.  B.  - 

24 

5-11 

52 

56 

21.  T. 

20 

5-114  - 

69 

81 

22.  D.  - 

17 

5-7  - 

84 

86 

23.  S. 

22 

5-10  - 

82 

02 

24.  M‘D. 

16 

5-8  - 

00 

80 

25.  0. 

29 

3-104  - 

70 

72 

Jlcan, 

21 

72-4 

75-4 

This  table,  which  was  drawn  up  u-ith  the  greatest 
attention  to  accuracy,  discloses  some  curious  facts  in 
the  liistory  of  the  pulse.  So  far  as  could  be  determined, 
all  these  young  gentlemen  were  in  good  health,  with 
one  exception ; and  yet  we  find  tAvo,  in  whom  the  pulse 
constantly  decreased  on  rising  from  their  seat,  and 
became  accelerated  on  sitting  do^\^l ; being  the  very 
reverse  of  a law  which  all  physiologists  had  thought 

to  be  universal.  , , j 

Besides  these  two,  in  whom  the  pulse  showed  so 
singular  a character,  there  were  six  others  who  had 
no  differential  pulse,  that  is,  in  whom  the  muscular 
action  required  to  maintain  the  body  erect  did  not 
accelerate  the  pulse  a single  beat.  , . „ r 

Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a “ diurnal  revolution  ot 
the  pulse  in  respect  merely  to  numbers,  independent 
of  stiniidation  by  food  or  exercise  ? Now,  I fiuicy  that 
this  has  been  completely  proved  in  my  first  memoir, 
published  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  But  some 
have  asserted  that  this  morning  acceleration  ami 
evening  retardation  depends  altogether  on  the  use  ot 
food  and  other  stimulants,  and  that,  were  it  not  lor 
these,  the  pulse  would  not  rise  early  m the  morning 
and  fall  towards  evening,  but  would  sink  constant  j . 
This  opinion  is  incorrect,  ns  the  following  table,  given 
as  a specimen  of  the  experiments  by  which  the  exist- 
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cnee  of  a differential  pulse  was  established,  will  tend 
to  show : — 

Table  showing  the  differential  pulse,  observed  in  Mr  S.,  aged  20, 
morning  and  evening ; proving  a diurnal  revolution,  both  ns  to 
numbers  and  as  to  excitability,  nitogotlier  independent  of  food 
or  exercise,  and  proving  tho  morning  pulse  to  bo  quicker  than 
the  evening  one. 


Date. 

Hour. 

Ilorizontal. 

Sitting. 

Standing. 

Differential. 

April  5, 

10  r.M. 

53 

G4 

78 

25 

~ G, 

7 A.M. 

GO 

75 

!)0 

30 

~ 7, 

7 A.M- 

G5 

80 

<10 

25 

„ 8, 

10  P.M. 

57 

GG 

78 

21 

~ G, 

7 A.M. 

G3 

80 

80 

25 

~ 10, 

(10  A.M. 

60 

82 

05 

35 

110  r.M. 

53 

70 

7G 

18 

Average  Differential  Pulse. 
Morning,  - 28-7  Evening,  - 21-3 


Ilorizontal.  Sitting.  Standing. 
Average  morning  pulse,  - G2  78’3  .00 

Average  evening  pulse,  - S6 67 77 

The  apartments  occupied  by  Mr  S.  (a  gentleman 
of  the  most  regular  liabits  and  in  excellent  health) 
seemed  to  me  cold,  and  exposed  to  the  boisterous 
westerly  winds  of  this  climate.  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  temperature  of  the  room  had  fallen  greatly  during 
the  night,  otherwise  the  difference  between  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  pulse  would  have  been  still  more 
marked. 

The  mornhig  pulse  was  of  course  noted  before 
breakfast. 

Without  doubt,  were  we  to  continue  long  without 
food,  the  pulse  would  first  sink,  and  then  become  ex- 
ceedingly quick  on  the  slightest  excitement.  No  one 
doubts  this ; but  that  the  morning  pulse  is  quicker 
than  the  evening  one,  altogether  independent  of  any 
stimulants,  is  proved,  I thmk,  beyond  a doubt  by  tliis 
and  other  tables. 

The  next  question,  which  is  a more  important  one 
in  many  respects,  is  as  to  the  existence  of  a diurnal 
revolution  in  the  excitability  of  the  heart ; by  this  I 
mean  a varying  susceptibility,  according  to  the  time 
of  day,  for  a healthy  powerful  action  of  the  heart,  when 
influenced  by  food,  exercise,  &c. 

The  numerous  observations  detailed  throughout  this 
paper,  and  in  my  former  memoir,  published  in  1814-15, 
may,  it  is  hoped,  settle  this  question  ivith  unpreju- 
diced persons.  The  excitability  of  the  heart  dimi- 
nishes regularly  from  an  early  hour  untU.  late  in  the 
evening.  Indeed,  I have  reason  to  think  that,  since 
the  publication  of  my  first  memoir  in  1815,  few  have 
doubted  this  fact ; and  I beg  leave,  tlierefore,  to  refer 
at  once  to  that  memoir.” 

The  following  observations  wUl  explain  to  the  reader 
the  nature  of  the  “ elements”  omitted  by  M.  Quete- 
let : — 

“ I can  nowhere  find  in  the  valuable  works  of  M. 
Quetelet,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  effects  of  position 
on  the  pulse,  or  of  its  diurnal  revolution,  or  of  the 
diurnal  change  in  its  excitability  ; and  this  lessens,  I 
regret  to  say,  the  otherwise  entire  confidence  I and 
all  others  would  be  disposed  to  place  in  the  results 
arrived  at  by  tins  profound  and  ingenious  philosopher. 
In  the  tables,  for  example,  constructed  to  determine 
the  influence  of  sleep  on  the  pulse  and  respiration, 
compared  with  the  waking  state,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  time  of  day  or  night,  nor  of  the  position  of  the 
person  whilst  awake,  whether  horizontal,  sitting,  or 
standing  upright.  The  pulsation  of  the  person  sleep- 
ing would,  in  all  probability,  be  reckoned  in  the  even- 
ing, at  a time  when  the  piilse  sinks  naturally,  altoge- 
ther independent  of  sleep. 

Again,  he  found  that  in  a male  child  from  four  to 
five  years  old,  the  pulsations  and  inspirations  were — 

Asleep.  Awake. 

Pulsations,  - - 77'3  Pulsations,  - . n,3-4 

Inspirations,  - - 24'5  Inspirations,  • - 29’3 


In  the  construction  of  these  tables,  two  great  data 
have  been  neglected,  namely,  the  position  of  the  per- 
son and  tlie  time  of  tlie  day. 

If  the  pulsations  and  inspirations  were  reckoned 
during  the  night,  as  an  index  of  the  effects  of  sleep, 
then  the  effects  of  the  time  of  day  are  mistaken  for 
the  effects  of  sleep ; for  at  midnight  the  pulse  nume- 
rically is  low  in  a healthy  and  stout  person,  whether 
asleep  or  not,  and  the  excitability  of  the  heart  is  nearly 
at  its  zero.  Again,  the  pulse  would  be  counted  at  one 
time  Avhilst  the  person  was  in  a horizontal  position, 
and  at  another  time  whilst  sitting,  or  even  standing. 
This  would  also  make  a difference  of  10  or  12  beats, 
which  M.  Quetelet  has  not  taken  into  account.  I 
question  much  if  any  effects  arise  from  sleep,  except- 
ing of  a very  trivial  nature ; but  restlessness  and 
w.atchfulness,  arising  from  any  cause,  when  the  body 
ought  to  sleep  and  requires  it,  would  produce  a highly 
excited  pulse,  the  result  of  weakness  and  temporary 
ailment. 

In  this  climate,  the  temperature  of  our  rooms  often 
sinks  very  much  during  ivinter,  and  especially  towards 
the  morning  ;*  with  the  temperature  the  pulse  sinks, 
and  this  may  be  one  cause  why,  as  I have  just  re- 
marked, some  have  doubted  the  fact  of  the  pulse  being 
quicker  in  the  morning  than  towards  evening. 

The  effects  of  a cold  room  in  depressing  the  pulse, 
is  such,  that  even  the  aetive  exercise  of  UTiting  fails 
to  counteract  it. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  pulse  remained 
much  depressed  under  circumstances  in  which  it  ought 
to  have  risen  very  much : — 

1st  Deoemker. 


2 a.m. — Inked,  - - - - - GO 

5 A.  M.— Sitting  and  witing  for  some  hours,  GO 

(There  was  no  fire  in  the  room). 

6 a.m. — Still -writing,  - - - - 62 

7 A . M. — Ditto,  -----  60 


Here  the  pulse  ought,  but  for  the  cold  room,  to 
have  risen  very  much,  for  the  action  of  writing  raises 
the  pulse  considerably ; that  of  composition  still  more. 
Those  whose  minds  are  much  occupied  with  business, 
are  not  fair  subjects  for  experiments  on  the  pulse. 

The  use  or  abuse  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors, 
renders  all  observations  on  the  pulse  inaccurate.  These 
liquors,  in  my  opinion,  are  purely  medicinal.  Their 
daily,  or  even  frequent  use  in  any  climate,  or  in  any 
quantity,  I apprehend  to  be  a great  error  in  regimen, 
and  can  never  be  required.  I think  them  directly 
opposed  to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and 
strength.” 

I shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  adding  the  gene- 
ral results : — 

“ 1.  The  velocity  of  the  heart’s  action  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  age  of  the  individual,  being  quickest  in 
young  persons,  slowest  in  the  aged.  There  maj'  be 
exceptions  to  this,  hut  they  do  not  affect  the  general 
law. 

2.  The  question  of  an  average  pulse  for  all  ages  has 
hitherto  been  determined  upon  insufficient  data. 

3.  There  is  a morning  acceleration  and  an  evening 
retardation  in  the  number  of  the  pulsations  of  tho 
heart,  independent  of  any  stimulation  by  food,  &c. 

* Tlio  thermometer  being  fieldom  above  G1  or  62  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit, oven  with  a strong  fire  in  tlio  room.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  to  any  medical  person  that,  if  he  sits  before  a strong 
fire,  liis  pulse  will  rise  almost  at  any  time,  and  that  if  he  sits  still 
in  a cold  room  until  his  feet  feel  clulled,  his  p\ilse  will  sink  pro- 
portionally; hence,  if  possible,  all  observations  on  the  pidse  ought 
to  be  made  in  summer.  I attribute  to  an  inattention  to  tlie  fact 
of  tho  coldness  of  apartments  in  tliis  country  generally  during  tho 
night  and  towards  morning,  why  some  li.avo  thought  that  tlicro 
is  no  diurnal  revolution  of  tho  pulse  ns  to  its  numbers,  inde- 
pendent of  stimulation  by  food  and  otherwise ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  pulse  will  not  accelerate  towards  morning  spon- 
tnncoii.sly. 
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4.  The  excitability  of  tlie  heart  iiiulergoes  a daily 
revolution,  that  is,  food  and  exercise  most  ail'ect  the 
heart’s  action  in  tlie  morning  and  during  the  forenoon, 
least  in  the  afternoon,  and  least  of  all  in  the  evening, 
lienee  we  shoidd  infer  tliat  the  pernicious  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  must  be  greatly  aggravated  in  those  who 
drink  before  dinner. 

5.  Sleep  does  not  fartlier  affect  the  heart’s  action 
than  by  a cessation  of  all  voluntary  motion,  and  by  a 
recumbent  position. 

G.  In  weak  persons,  muscular  action  excites  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  more  powerfully  than  in  strong  and 
healthy  individuals ; but  this  does  not  apply  to  other 
stimulants — to  wine,  for  example,  or  to  spirituous 
liquors. 

7.  The  effects  of  the  position  of  the  body  in  increas- 
ing pr  diminishing  the  nmnber  of  pulsations,  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  muscular  exertion  required  to 
maintain  the  body  in  the  sittmg  or  erect  position ; the 
debility  may  be  measured  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  person  from  a recumbent  to  the  sitting  or  to  the 
erect  position. 

9.  Tlie  law  of  the  differential  pulse  is  not  universal. 
There  are  exceptions  to  be  found  even  in  those  in  per- 
fect health.  It  is  also  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
in  whom  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  pulse  takes 
place  only  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  stimulants. 
But  this  has  not  been  proved  satisfactorily. 

10.  The  most  powerful  stimulant  to  the  heart’s  ac- 
tion is  muscular  exertion.  The  febrile  pulse  never 
equals  this. 

11.  The  law  of  relation  between  the  inspiration  and 
pulsation  of  the  heart  has  been  stated  by  M.  Quetelet.” 


II.— CLIMATE. 

Since  the  publication  of  M.  Quetelet’s  work,  the 
different  effects  of  various  climates  on  the  siclcness, 
mortality,  and  invaliding  of  British  troops,  have  been 
carefully  and  admirably  investigated  by  Major  Tul- 
loch.*  These  researches  are  not  confined  exclusively 
to  British  troops,  as  they  include  an  inquiry  into  the 
effects  of  climate  on  the  Negro  or  black  troops  in  the 
British  serrtce,  when  removed  from  the  tropical  to 
colder  but  yet  comparatively  warm,  or  at  least  mild, 
regions  of  the  earth.  Previous  to  laying  before  the 
reader  some  of  the  more  important  results  deduced  by 
Major  TuUoch,  from  the  data  placed  in  his  hands  by 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  Sir  James  Maegrigor  (to 
whom  the  chief  merit  of  these  reports  is  due),  I shall 
take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

The  various  climates  of  the  globe  may  practically  be 
arranged  under  two  zones  or  belts — inter-tropical  and 
extra-tropical,  north  and  south  of  the  equator.  The 
extra-tropical  regions  may  again  be  subdivided  into 
two  or  three  regions,  which  may  be  designated  as 
warm,  temperate,  and  cold  or  frozen.  These  respective 
regions  differ  much  in  climate,  and,  to  a great  extent, 
in  their  botanical  and  zoological  sections,  including 
man  himself ; for,  whilst  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
Old  World  have  been  inhabited  from  the  earliest  his- 
toric period  by  the  Negro  and  other  dark-coloured 
races,  the  warm  climates  have  equally  been  held  by 
the  Pelasgic,  Copt,  Syrian,  Arab,  and  Jewish  (on  the 
supposition  that  these  arc  distinct  races  of  men)  ; the 
temperate  by  the  Celtic  and  Saxon ; and  prubahly  (for 
the  fact  is  not  certain)  the  cold  or  frozen  by  a race, 
the  Pin  and  Laplander,  differing  from  all  the  others. 
The  following  observations  maj^  conveniently  form  an 
introduction  to  the  subject  of  emigration,  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  the  next  section. 

* SCO  Statistical  Reports  ordered  to  bo  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commons, 


I’lie  influence  of  climate  over  the  health  of  Euro- 
peans of  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  races,  in  tropical  regions 
possessing  no  countervailing  advantages,  such,  more 
especially,  as  great  elevation  (this  being  seemingly  the 
only  security),  had  been  ascertained,  at  least  practi- 
cally, and  on  a great  scale,  long  prior  to  Major  Tul- 
loch’s  researches.  The  first  report  of  that  gentleman 
referred  to  the  West  Indies.  “ The  main  object  kept 
in  view,”  says  the  major,  “ has  been  merely  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  sickness  and  mortality  at  each  sta- 
tion, the  diseases  by  which  it  has  lieen  induced,  and 
such  causes  of  these  diseases  as  appear  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous or  tangible  to  admit  of  remedy.”  This  report  was 
followed  by  a second  on  the  sickness,  mortality,  and 
invididing  among  the  troops  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Mediterranean,  and  British  America  j and 
this  by  a third  on  Western  Africa,  St  Helena,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauritius. 

It  would  appear,  from  these  documents,  that  neither 
the  Saxon,  nor  Celtic,  nor  mixed  race,  composing  the 
troops  of  Great  Britain,  can  withstand,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  deleterious 
influence  of  a tropical  climate.  Disposed  at  one  time 
to  ascribe  this  sad  result  to  the  deplorable  habits  of 
intemperance,  the  besetting  vice  of  all  soldiers,  I am 
now,  though  most  reluctantly,  compelled  to  admit  that 
even  temperance,  however  it  may  diminish  the  effects 
of  the  climate,  and  add  to  the  chances  in  favour  of 
the  European,  is  by  no  means  a permanent  security. 
So  far  as  regards  the  vast  regions  of  the  earth — the 
most  fertile,  the  richest — the  question  as  to  their  j>er- 
manent  occupancy  by  the  Saxon  and  Celt — I mean  as 
Britain  and  France  are  now  occupied,  or  any  other 
country,  by  its  native  inhabitants — will  be  regarded 
as  settled  by  almost  all  who  peruse  these  reports. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  is  now  pushing  himself  towards 
the  tropical  countries ; Mexico  has  been  invaded  and 
partitioned ; another  battle  of  San  Jacinto  will  shortly 
decide  the  fate  of  California ; Central  ^Mexico  may 
follow,  and  Peru : but  can  the  Saxon  maintain  him- 
self in  these  countries — in  Brazil,  Columbia? — It  is 
to  be  feared  not.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
neither  the  Saxon  nor  Celtic  races  can  maintain  them- 
selves, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  within  tropi- 
cal countries.  To  enable  them  to  do  so  they  require 
a slave  population  of  native  labourers,  or  of  coloured 
men  at  least,  and,  in  addition,  a constant  draught  from 
the  parent  country.  The  instances  of  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Columbia,  &c.,  where  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese seem  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  do 
not  bear  so  directly  on  the  question  as  many  may 
suppose  : for,  in  the  first  place,  we  know  not  precisely 
the  extent  to  which  these  have  mingled  with  the 
dark  and  native  races ; and,  secondly,  the  emigrants 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  partook,  in  all  probability, 
more  of  the  Moor,  Pelasgic,  and  even  Arab  blood,  than 
of  the  Celt  or  Saxon. 

But  can  these  latter  maintain  their  ground  in  the 
warm  but  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  earth  ? This 
question  has  not  yet  been  fully  answered.  The  Dutch 
have  held  possession  of  the  Cape  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  have  thriven  well ; have 
been  free  of  disease,  and  multiplied  exceedingly ; but — 
and  here  comes  the  trying  part  of  the  question — they 
have  never  laboured.  So  with  Algeria,  which  the  Celt 
now  attempts  to  colonise.  Can  he  stand  labour  in  the 
field  ? I doubt  it  exceedingly.  Time  alone  can  satis- 
factorily ofler  a solution  of  this  question.  Yet  in  many 
parts  of  Southern  Australia,  the  S.oxon  and  Celtic 
races  can  withstand  labour  in  the  field ; but  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made  on  too  limited  a scale  to 
warrant  important  deductions.  But  the  cold  and 
frozen  regions  they  tolerate  easily ; it  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  their  congenial  soil.  Yet  even  here, 
fever,  that  scourge  of  the  human  race  in  .all  climates, 
commits  sad  ravages,  and  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
by  its  numerous  victims,  causes  many  ever-recurring 
woes.  B\it  the  reproductive  principle  is  equal  and 
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even  much  superior  to  all  the  diseases  inculent  to 
?hese  climates  when  inhabited  by  their  indigenous 
races;  not  so,  however,  when  the  natives  of  topical 
coLtries  attempt  to  settle  in  them  Major  Tulloch 
has  proved  that  to  them  such  climates  are  at  least  as 
disastrous  as  the  tropical  regions  have  proved  to  Eu- 


Before  concluding  these  general  remarks,  I take  the 
liberty  of  adding  a single  one  in  respect  to  acchmata- 
tion  When  our  troops  occupied  "W alchereii  and  1 lush- 
ing during  the  deplorable  scheme  of  invading  Europe, 
the’ mortality  assumed  a most  alarming  character  : it 
more  than  decimated  the  British  troops,  as  it  seems 
always  to  have  similarly  affected  the  Erench,  the 
Dutch  or  Saxon  inhabitants  suflering,  as  was  said,  in 
no  shape  from  fever,  wondering  at  the  mortality 
amongst  the  British,  and  asserting  the  climate  to  be 
as  good  as  any  other.  Now  all  this,  if  true,  must  arise 
from  acclimatation,  seeing  that  both  races,  English 
and  Dutch,  arise  from  one  parent  stock  ; and  it  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  in  progress  of  time  the  de- 
scendants of  those  very  men  who  fell  in  the  prime  ot 
life  at  Elushing,  cut  off  by  fever,  might  experience  no 
ill  effects  from  a climate  to  which  they  and  them  fore- 
fathers, for  several  generations,  had  become  inured. 
This  is  merely  thrown  out  as  a hint  for  future  in- 
quirers. In  the  mean  time,  it  has  been  proved  that 
tlie  mortality  of  our  troops  incre^ed  with  length  of 
residence  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, so  that  acclimatation  is  the  reverse  of  salutary, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  the  first  emigrants.  This 
law  holds  even  in  cold  climates,  such  as  Britain,  at 
least  in  regard  to  large  towns,  - a residence  in  which, 
by  persons  who  have  come  to  reside  in  them  from  the 
country,  is  constantly  injurious  to  health  the  longer 
always  the  worse.  So  much  for  the  theories  of  medi- 
cal men  in  respect  to  acclimatation ; on  careful  in- 
quiry they  have  proved  (a  not  unusual  occurrence) 
the  reverse  of  truth. 

Upon  the  whole,  every  reliance  may  be  placed  in 
the  following  deductions  by  Major  Tulloch,  the  result 
of  the  first  series  of  his  inquiries. 

“ It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  the  diseases 
which  prove  so  fatal  to  Europeans  in  these  latitudes, 
especially  fevers,  are,  if  not  a necessary,  at  least  a 
very  general,  consequence  of  continued  exposure  to  a 
high  temperature.  The  sufllciency  of  tliis,  however, 
as  a uniform  cause  of  sickness  and  mortality,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact,  that  these  vary  considerably  in 
different  stations,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  is 
nearly  alike.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  for  in- 
stance, in  Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  is  rather  higher 
than  in  Dominica,  Tobago,  Jamaica,  or  the  Bahamas  ; 
yet  we  find  that  the  troops  in  the  latter  stations  suffer 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  those  in  the  former. 
There  are  also  several  instances  in  which  epidemic 
fever  made  its  appearance,  and  raged  with  the  utmost 
virulence  during  the  winter  months — a circumstance 
not  likely  to  have  taken  place  if  that  disease  had 
originated  m increased  temperature. 

If  elevated  temperature  was  an  essential  cause  of 
the  mortality  to  which  Europeans  are  liable  in  this 
climate,  we  might  expect  it  in  every  year  to  produce 
similar  effects ; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears, 
from  the  tabular  statements  in  the  preceding  report, 
that  the  mortality  in  one  year  is  sometimes  twenty 
times  as  high  as  in  another,  without  any  perceptible 
difference  in  the  range  of  temperature.  This  fact  has 
already  attracted  the  notice  of  some  medical  authors, 
who,  in  treating  of  yellow  fever,  adduce  instances  of 
various  epidemics  both  within  and  beyond  the  tropics, 
during  which  the  temperature  was  not  above  the 
average,  and  Avas  sometimes  even  a little  below 
it,  and  inversely  where  the  existence  of  a high  tem- 
perature was  not  attended  Avith  the  prevalence  of 
fever.* 


In  accounting  for  the  nnhcalthincss  of  these  colonies, 
great  intluence  has  been  ascribed  to  excess  of  inois- 

^'*That  neither  heat  nor  moisture  can  be  the  primary 
causes  Avhich  influence  the  health  of  troops  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  at  once  established  by  referring  to  the 
comparatiA’’e  vieAV  of  the  ratio  of  mortalit}  in  each 
year  at  every  station,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  two  adjacent  islands,  or  even  of  tAvo  con- 
tiguous stations  in  the  same  island,  being  subject  in 
an  equal  degree  to  the  operation  of  these  agencies ; 
and  yet,  Avhile  the  one  has  been  desolated  by  the 
ravages  of  fever,  the  other  has  been  enjoying  a de- 
gree of  salubrity  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.^ 

Though  heat  and  moisture  are  not  the  primary 
causes  of  fever,  however,  it  is  highly  probable  their 
operation  tends  in  some  measure  to  increase  its  in- 
tensity. The  tables  illustrating  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  on  the  health  of  the  troops  in  each  station, 
show,  that  the  greatest  number  of  admissions  into 
hospital,  and  deaths,  has,  on  the  average  of  a series 
of  years  (though  not  uniformly  or  equally  in  each 
year),  taken  place  in  those  months  Avhen  the  greatest 
degree  of  heat  Avas  combined  with  the  greatest  mois- 
ture ; and  it  may  be  observed,  as  a striking  exemphfi- 
cation  of  this  fact,  that  as  the  smi  proceeds  northward 
in  the  ecliptic,  carrying  heat  and  moisture  in  his 
train,  the  period  generally  termed  the  unhealthy  season 
is  later  in  the  northern  colonies  than  in  those  to  the 
south. 

The  unhealthy  character  of  that  period  of  the  year 
in  Avhich  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  is 
combined,  is  not,  hoAvever,  confined  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  extends  also  to  the  East,  as  AveU  as  over  a large 
portion  of  the  northern  temperate  zone.”  Hence 
(Major  Tulloch  continues)  these  causes  cannot  spe- 
cially render  the  West  Indies  so  mihealthy.  He  also 
shows,  by  a comparison  of  stations,  that  neither  can 
the  rank  vegetation  of  marsh  or  savannah  be  held  the 
primary  cause  of  West  Indian  maladies,  and  concludes 
with  the  following  suggestion,  which  chimes  iiA  Avith 
an  idea  gradually  acquirmg  more  and  more  importance 
in  medical  statistics  : — 

“ We  are  too  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
to  venture  on  any  theory  of  our  oaati,  Avhich  might  on 
subsequent  examination  prove  as  futile  as  those  Avhich 
preceded  it ; but  Ave  merely  Avish  to  call  the  attention 
of  such  persons  as  may  be  disposed  for  further  inquiry, 
to  the  circumstance  that  as  yet  no  experiments  have 
been  made  on  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  West  Indies,  dirring  periods  of  epidemic ; 
and  as  it  is  possible  either  an  excess  or  deficiency  of 
that  poAverful  though  miseen  agent,  may  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  vital  functions,  the  subject 
seems  Avorthy  of  attention.  Heat  and  moisture  are 
Avell  knoAvn  to  be  intimately  connected  Avith  the  deve- 
lopment of  electrical  phenomena,  and  its  influence  on 
vegetation  has  also  recently  been  established  by  ex- 
periment ; consequently,  if  the  prevalence  of  disease 
could  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  that  source,  the  rea- 
son Avhy  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetation  should  have 
been  mistaken  as  the  causes,  Avhen  acting  only  as 
auxiliaries,  Avoidd  be  readily  accounted  for ; and  OA'en 
should  the  results  leave  the  cause  of  disease  as  unde- 
termined as  before,  science  Avill  at  least  be  benefited 
by  the  inquiry.”  The  main  practical  result  accruing 
from  the  researches  of  Major  Tulloch,  has  reference  to 
tlic  effect  of  an  elevated  site  on  the  heiUth  of  a resi- 
dent population  Avithin  the  tropics. 

This  is  a point  deeply  aflecting  all  such  colonisa- 
tion schemes  as  that  proposed  for  the  Darien  isthmus, 
and  other  tropical  localities.  The  I'eport  demon- 
strates, heyond  a doAibt,  as  regards  remittent  fever, 
“ that,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  set- 
tlers or  troops  are  likely  to  bo  either  Avhollj'  exempt 
from  that  disease,  or  to  encounter  it  in  so  very  mo- 
dified a form,  that  the  mortality  from  all  causes  Avill 
not,  on  the  average  of  a series  of  years,  materially 


* Craigie— Praftice  nf  Physic,  pp.  224,  22U,  22/. 
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exceed  that  to  which  an  equal  number  of  European 
troops  would  be  subject  in  the  capital  of  their  native 
country.  The  diseases  of  the  tropics  seem,  like  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  same  regions,  to  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  altitudes  and  particular  degrees  of 
temperature.  The  researches  of  Humboldt  on  this 
subject  have  tended  to  establish  that  yellow  fever  is 
never  known  beyond  the  height  of  2500  feet,  so  that 
the  nearer  this  boundary  can  be  approached  the  more 
likely  is  the  health  of  the  troops  to  be  secured.” 

In  the  second  report  by  the  same  able  statistician, 
we  find  the  folloiving  deductions.  They  refer  chiefly 
to  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  Mediterranean 
stations,  and  those  occupied  by  our  soldiery  in  North 
America.  After  showing  that  the  Mediterranean 
troops,  from  many  causes  independent  of  climate,  are 
less  exposed  to  the  influences  produemg  pulmonai-y 
disease.  Major  TuUoch  proceeds  thus  : — 

“ When  we  find,  notwithstanding  aU  these  circum- 
stances apparently  so  favourable  to  the  greater  deve- 
lopment of  these  diseases  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
that  the  troops  there  do  not  suffer  from  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  would 
manifestly  be  incorrect  to  attribute  their  prevalence 
in  North  America  to  the  reduced  temperatme,  and 
sudden  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  incident  to  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  seeing  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
troops  from  these  diseases  are  equally  great  in  other 
climates  where  no  such  causes  are  in  operation  to 
induce  them. 

The  caution  necessary  to  be  exercised  in  attribut- 
ing to  certain  pecuharities  of  climate  the  prevalence 
of  any  class  of  diseases,  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by 
the  proportion  of  rheumatic  affections  ascertained  to 
have  occurred  among  the  troops  in  different  colonies, 
that  the  following  abstract  will  best  serve  to  illustrate 
our  observations  on  this  head ; — 


Jamaica,  . - - - 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
Bermudas,  - - - - 

Malta,  - - - - 

Ionian  Islands,  . - - 

Gibraltar,  - - - 

Canada,  . - - - 

Maui'itlus,  - - - 

Windward  and  Leeward  Command, 
United  Kingdom, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


Admissions  from 
Rheumatic 
Affections  annually 
per  1000  of  mean 
Strength. 

29 

30 

33 

34 
34J 
38 
40 
46 
49 
60 

- 67 


Tims  we  find  that  in  the  mild  and  equable  climate 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Mauritius,  the  proportion 
of  rheumatic  affections  is  even  p’cater  than  in  the 
inclement  regions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and 
that,  though  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  have  occasionally  been  without  rain  for 
several  years,  these  diseases  are  more  frequent  in  the 
dry  climate  of  that  command  than  in  the  W^est  Indies, 
where  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  as  lemaik- 
ably  the  reverse ; yet  have  extreme  cold  and  atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes,  coupled  with  excess  of  moisture, 
been  assigned  as  satisfactory  causes  for  their  jireva- 


Considering  that  medical  officers  have  hither^  pos- 
sessed no  means  of  comparing  the  influence  of  such 
diseases  in  different  cUmates,  any  erroneous  impres- 
sions which  may  be  entertained  on  that  subject,  need 
not  excite  surprise.  The  information  now  collected, 
in  regard  to  those  prevalent  among  troops  in  every 
colony,  will  best  serve  to  counteract  such  impressions, 
and  aWd  a surer  basis  for  future  theories  on  that 


rhf results  of  this  report,  in  regard  to  the  relative 
'valence,  at  different  stations  in  British  America, 
remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  add  still  further 


to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  any  uniform  connexion 
between  the  presence  of  marshy  ground  and  the  ex- 
istence of  those  febrile  diseases  to  which  tlie  exhala- 
tions from  it  arc  supposed  to  give  rise. 

When,  in  subsequent  reports,  we  come  to  investi- 
gate the  operation  of  these  diseases  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  and  other  colonies,  we  shall  be  able  to  ad- 
duce still  more  satisfactory  evidence  on  this  subject ; 
in  the  mean  time,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  place 
the  preceding  facts  in  a prominent  point  of  view,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  any  particular  theory, 
but  to  show  how  inadequate,  in  many  instances,  is 
the  supposed  influence  of  emanations  from  a marshy 
soil  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  diseases.  All 
the  evidence  obtained  seems  only  to  warrant  the  in- 
ference, that  a morbific  agency  of  some  kind  is  occa- 
sionally present  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  gives  rise  to  fevers  of  the  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  type;  and  that,  though  the 
vicinity  of  marshy  and  swampy  ground  appears  to 
favour  the  development  of  that  agency,  it  does  not 
necessarily  prevail  in  such  localities,  nor  are  they  by 
any  means  essential  either  to  its  existence  or  opera- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubt  in  which  this  branch  of 
the  investigation  is  still  involved,  we  may  venture, 
from  the  facts  adduced  in  all  the  reports  liitherto  sub- 
mitted, also  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  when  this 
morbific  agency  manifests  itself  in  the  epidemic  form, 
its  influence  is  frequently  confined  to  so  limited  a 
space,  as  to  afibrd  a fair  prospect  of  securing  the 
troops  from  its  ravages,  by  removal  to  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  locality  where  it  originated.  The 
history  of  the  epidemic  fevers  at  Gibraltar  furnishes 
several  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind;  .and  we 
have  also  shown  that,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Ionian  Islands,  one  station  has  frequently  suffered  to 
a great  extent  from  yellow  fever,  while  others,  within 
the  distance  of  a few  miles,  have  been  entirely  exempt. 
In  the  epidemic  cholera  at  Montreal  and  Halifax, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  this  respect  somewhat 
analogous  in  its  operation,  we  have  also  had  occasion 
to  remark  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  disease  imme- 
diately on  the  removal  of  the  troops,  even  to  a short 
distance. 

Instead  of  entering,  therefore,  into  any  discussion 
as  to  the  causes  which  seem  thus  to  limit  the  range 
of  these  epidemics  to  particular  locaUties,  we  shall 
merely  call  the  attention  of  medical  officers  to  the 
fact,  that  on  the  outbreak  of  any  serious  disease  of 
that  nature,  they  may  forthwith  take  into  considera- 
tion the  expediency  of  removing  the  troops  from  the 
locality  where  it  originated— a measure  which,  when- 
ever camp  equipage  can  readily  be  proemred,  or  the 
necessary  accommodation  obtained  for  them,  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  but  little  temporary  inconve- 
nience, and  may  probably  lead  to  the  happiest  results. 
We  are  aware  that  this  suggestion  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  having  already  been  made  and  .acted  upon 
hi  various  colonies,  and  we  only  advert  to  it  now,  for 
the  purpose  of  bearing  testimony  to  its  apparent  em- 
cacy,  and  encouraging  the  adoption  of  it  wheneier 
circumstances  will  permit.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  m.any  of  our  readers  to 
have  placed  before  them  the  following  section  on  the 
“ Influence  of  the  Seasons  in  producing  Sickness  .and 
Mortality  .among  the  Troops  serving  in  North  Ame- 


ica  : — „ , . 1 • j. 

“ The  following  table,  illustr.ative  of  tins  subject, 
as  been  prepared  from  the  returns  of  the  Canada 
ommand.  In  Berinud.a,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  the  dates 
f the  admissions  and  deaths  have  not  bwn  recoraea 
rith  sufficient  regularity  to  admit  of  similar  results 
eing  exhibited  on  ns  extensive  a scal&  and  we  have 
lierefore  confined  our  calculations  to  Canadiq 
n account  of  its  severity,  we  might  exprct  to  find 
be  influence  of  winter  on  the  health  of  the  troops 
ei-y  strongly  manifested  — 
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Tublo  allowing  tlio  Inlliienco  of  tlio  Seasons  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  of  Troops  in  Britlsli  America. 


Months. 


January, 

February, 

JJarch, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

Total, 


Admissions  into  liospitul  in  20  Years  of 
Troops  in  Cimadn. 

Deaths  in  20  Years  of  Troops  in  Canada. 

By  Acute 

By  Clironic 

By  Surgical 

Total  by  all 

Hy  Acute 

By  Chronic 

By  Surgical 

Total  by  all 

Diseases. 

Diseases. 

Diseases. 

Diseases. 

Diseases. 

Diseases. 

Discuses. 

2,U2 

273 

2,270 

4,005 

30 

35 

5 

70 

_ 

1,918 

227 

2,020 

4,171 

31 

23 

3 

67 

_ 

1,950 

200 

1,910 

4,120 

31 

41 

3 

i** 

2,551 

294 

2,038 

4,883 

33 

39 

1 

73 

2,820 

303 

2,210 

6,339 

20 

34 

2 

C4 

3,003 

298 

2,479 

6,840 

60 

37 

9 

104 

4,183 

352 

2,570 

7,105 

53 

29 

8 

90 

_ 

5,144 

354 

2,078 

0,170 

103 

21 

4 

28 

4,440 

332 

2,430 

7,208 

64 

24 

4 

82 

3,055 

241 

2,280 

5,570 

38 

27 

6 

71 

2,798 

229 

2,241 

5,2Ca 

32 

27 

3 

G2 

- 

2:252 

197 

2,072 

4,521 

35 

23 

3 

Cl 

- 

36,31G 

3300 

27,210 

00,098 

532 

300 

51 

943 

Thus,  SO  far  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter 
in  Canada  operating  very  prejudicially  to  the  health 
of  the  troops,  Ave  find,  that  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  when  the  minimum  of  the  thermometer  is 
many  degrees  below  zero,  the  admissions  from  acute 
diseases,  in  Avhich  the  influence  of  the  seasons  is  most 
likely  to  he  manifested,  are  not  half  so  numerous  as 
in  July,  August,  and  September,  while  those  from 
chronic  and  surgical  diseases  are  also  lower,  though 
not  in  the  same  proportion.  In  fact,  so  rare  are  the 
cases  of  sickness  during  winter,  that  not  more  than 
five  and  a half  per  cent,  of  the  force  come  under  treat- 
ment monthly;  whereas,  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  the  monthly  admissions  average  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  force.  The  ratio  of  deaths  follows 
the  same  law,  though  the  influence  of  the  cholera 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1832  and  1834 
increased  the  relative  mortality  at  that  period  in  a 
still  greater  proportion  than  the  admissions. 

The  numbers  reported  sick  on  each  muster-day, 
establish  the  same  results  in  regard  to  the  compara- 
tive salubrity  of  the  winter  season,  not  in  Canada 
alone,  but  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninswick,  and 
Bermuda. 


Mean  Sick. 

Canada. 

Nova  Scotia 
and  New 
Brunswick. 

Bermuda. 

January, 

124 

72 

20 

February, 

125 

73 

27 

March, 

124 

72 

30 

April, 

127 

09 

31 

May, 

123 

78 

30 

Juno,  - - - 

135 

01 

30 

July, 

144 

82 

32 

August, 

101 

09 

35 

September, 

162 

84 

33 

October, 

130 

80 

34 

November, 

124 

07 

32 

December,  - 

110 

07 

.30 

The  general  prevalence  of  febrile  afiections  in  Upper 
Canada  during  summer,  might  be  supposed  to  account 
for  the  preponderance  of  sickness  there  at  th.at  season ; 
but  the  same  pecifliarity  extends  also  to  the  lower 
province,  Avhere  febrile  diseases  are  more  rare.  The 
same  feature  is  observable  among  the  civil  inhabi- 
tants, as  will  be  seen  from  the  folloAving  abstract  of 
the  deaths  in  each  month  among  the  population  of 
the  several  districts  in  the  loAver  province,  made  up 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
6th  December  1832. 


Deaths  in  each  Month,  from  1829  to  1831  inclusive,  in  the 
following  Districts  of  Lower  Canada : — 


Months. 

Quebee. 

Mon- 

treal. 

Tliree 

Elvers. 

Caspar. 

St 

Francis. 

Total 
in  whole 
Pro- 
vince. 

January, 

974 

1188 

194 

10 

1 

2365 

Februaiy, 

980 

1241 

244 

16 

2 

2489 

March,  - 

1005 

1325 

292 

10 

3 

2735 

April,  - 

1012 

1293 

318 

0 

2629 

May,  - - 

978 

1382 

392 

14 

0 

2772 

June, 

1129 

1490 

307 

10 

1 

2943 

July,  - - 

1404 

2221 

368 

13 

2 

4068 

August, 

1395 

2178 

358 

9 

5 

3945 

September, 

1147 

1562 

240 

11 

1 

2961 

October, 

950 

1392 

215 

15 

2578 

November, 

950 

1130 

186 

11 

2 

2279 

December, 

1070 

1236 

170 

14 

2 

2498 

Thus,  even  in  the  lotver  province,  where  intermit- 
tents  are  comparatively  rare,  Jmie,  July,  August,  and 
September,  prove  much  more  fatal  to  the  ch'U  inhabi- 
tants than  the  most  severe  of  the  avinter  months.  The 
preponderance  of  mortality  during  that  period  may 
in  a slight  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  influx  of 
emigrants  in  summer,  but  is  by  far  too  great  to  be 
entirely  attributable  to  that  source ; especially  as  the 
preceding  abstract  shows  that  it  commenced  prior  to 
the  month  of  April,  while  the  ports  Avere  closed,  and 
again  fell  to  its  former  level  in  November,  though 
many  of  the  emigrants  must  have  been  still  in  the 
province. 

In  the  state  of  New  Yoi’k,  the  seasons  are  found  to 
exercise  a corresponding  influence  on  mortality,  even 
Avhen  no  visitation  of  yelloAV  fever  is  experienced. 
From  1816  to  1826,  the  dates  of  decease  of  24,852  per- 
sons were  carefully  recorded,  and  of  every  thousand 
of  these  deaths  the  relative  proportion  in  each  month 
Avas  foimd  to  have  been  as  folloAvs ; — 


January, 

- 75 

February, 

75i 

IMarch, 

- 74 

April, 

73 

May, 

- 72 

June, 

05 

Total, 

July, 

- 95i 

August, 

108i 

September, 

- 109i 

October, 

97 

Novcmlier, 

- 79i 

December,  - 

75i 

1000 

From  all  these  facts,  then,  Ave  are  forced  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  constitution  of  the  soldier, 
serving  in  these  commands,  is  not  affected  in  any 
material  degree  either  by  the  .extreme  severity  of  a 
North  American  Avinter,  or  the  sudden  transitions  he 
undergoes  at  that  season,  in  passing  from  a heated 
guard-room,  Avitli  the  thermometer  at  80  degrees,  to 
his  sentinel  duties'  in  the  open  air,  under  a tempera- 
ture of  25  or  30  degrees  bcloAv  zero.  On  the  contrary, 
the  degree  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  troops  during 
Aviuter  is  not  exceeded  in  any  qiuirter  of  the  globe. 
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The  extreme  rarity  of  sickness  ami  mortality  among 
the  crews  of  vessels  employed  in  the  arctic  regions, 
when  exposed  to  a lower  temperature,  and  still  more 
sudden  vicissitudes  than  any  we  have  had  to  record, 
affords  a striking  illustration  how  little  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  countrymen  is  likely  to  be  affected  even  by 
the  severest  climate  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

While  febrile  affections  of  the  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent types  prevail  during  spring  and  autumn,  bowel 
complaints  during  summer,  catarrhs  and  all  the  train 


In  the  third  report  by  Major  Tulloch,  the  two  ex- 
tremes are  happily  contrasted,  viz..  Western  Africa 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; the  latter,  perhaps — 
nay,  almost  certainly — the  healthiest  climate  in  the 
world,  the  former  proverbial  for  being  a grave  to 
Europeans.  His  details  fully  bear  out  the  general 
character  of  the  stations.  In  conclusion,  it  maj'  be 
remarked,  that,  independent  of  all  other  important 
results,  these  reports  are  peculiarly  valuable  from  the 
ample  refutation  they  afford,  to  aU  minds  open  to 
conviction,  of  the  more  generally  received  medical 
theories  in  respect  to  the  causes  of  many  fatal  and 
harassing  diseases.  They  may  also  prove  of  much 
practical  benefit,  in  freeing  the  minds  of  emigrants 
from  those  terrors  which  the  very  thought  of  particu- 
lar localities  has  long  been  apt  to  induce.  Rheumatism 


of  pulmonary  affections  during  spring  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter,  there  are  comparatively  few 
diseases  of  any  kind  during  the  severest  part  of  the 
season,  except  those  of  the  eyes,  induced  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  snow,  frost-bites  from  exposure,  and  a 
few  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  and  pneumonia,  which, 
however,  may  be  said  to  prevail  with  equal  severity 
at  other  periods  of  the  year.” 

The  following  table  is  also  curious  and  interesting, 
as  contrasting  the  soldier  and  the  civilian. 


and  ague  rise  to  the  mind,  whenever  men  think  of  a 
Canadian  winter ; but  we  find  that,  in  reality,  the 
soldiery  in  the  Mauritius  suffer  more  severely  from 
that  disease  than  they  do  in  British  America.  In 
short.  Major  Tulloch’s  elaborate  researches  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  atmospheric  causes,  operating  on  all 
climes  in  common,  and  modified  only  to  a compara- 
tively slight  degree  by  local  circumstances,  form  the 
great  source  of  the  morbific  infiuences  affecting  man- 
kind. When  this  point  is  more  fully  investigated,  and 
fitting  remedial  means  discovered,  emigration  will  be 
stripped  of  half  its  difliculties,  and  a new  lease  given 
to  civilised  man,  as  it  were,  of  a large  portion  of  the 
globe,  of  which  at  this  moment  he  can  scarcely  be 
called  the  occupant. 


Ages. 

Dy  T.ables  of 
Scotch  Benefit 
Societies. 

By  Tables  of 
English  Benefit 
Societies. 

Returns  of  East 
India  Company’s 
Labourers  in 
London. 

Ilcturns  of 
PortamouUi 
Dock 
Labourers. 

Tteturns 
of  Woolwicli 
Dock 

Labourers. 

j20  to  30 

11-4 

15-4 

13-G  1 

Constantly  Sick  per  1000, 

iso  to  40 

13’2 

lfl'3 

13-8  } 

19-9 

23-4 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Average  number  of  Days  1 

20  to  .10 

4-1 

5-8 

4-021 

Sick  in  each  Year,  - > 

30  to  40 

4-8 

6'8 

fl'Oe* 

7*3 

8*5 

Average  Duration  of  each  i 

20  to  30 

• • 

lB-7  1 

Attack  of  Sickness,  - J 

30  to  40 

22-G  > 

13-2 

END  OF  TREATISE  ON  MAN. 


Edinbcroh  : 

raiNTED  IIV  W.  AND  n.  CHA^tBER3. 
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